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JULIUS  KAHN 


?|on.  fulius;  i^aljn 

)ULIUS  KAHN,  lawyer  and  congressman,  is  a  man 

JSM  of  versatile  talents  who  may  well  be  termed  one  of " 
v3  the  most  popular  men  in  San  Francisco  and  whose 
)yy  prominence  in  state  and  national  life  has  been  indi- 
cated in  countless  ways.  The  record  of  liis  service 
as  representative  of  this  district  in  the  national  lower 
house  is  one  of  rare  accomplishment,  especially  in  behalf  of  his  con- 
stituency and  their  immense  and  varied  interests. 

ISIr.  Kahn  is  a  native  of  Germany,  but  has  lived  all  but  five  years 
of  his  life  in  tliis  country,  and  in  California.  He  was  born  at  Kup- 
penheim,  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  February  28,  1861,  the  eldest  child 
of  Herman  and  Jeaneatte  (Weil)  Kahn.  His  father  was  born  and 
reared  in  Germany  and  came  to  America  in  1865,  locating  in  Cala- 
veras count j%  California,  at  Mokelimine  Hill.  In  1866,  Mrs.  Kahn 
followed  him  to  this  country,  bringing  their  children.  Later  the 
family  removed  to  San  Francisco. 

Julius  Kahn  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Moke- 
lumne  Hill  district  in  Calaveras  county  and  later  in  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  this  city.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  left  school 
and  went  to  work  in  a  clerical  capacity  in  a  commission  house.  After 
two  years  he  decided  to  go  on  the  stage  and  followed  that  profession 
for  eleven  years,  being  associated  with  such  noted  jjlayers  as  Edwin 
Booth,  Joseph  Jeiferson,  Tomaso  Salvini,  Clara  JMorris  and  JNIr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Florence  and  many  others  of  fame. 

In  1890  INIr.  Kahn  decided  to  begin  the  study  of  law,  and  leav- 
ing the  stage,  he  pursued  his  studies  until  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1894.  He  became  successful  and  has  since  held  high  rank  as  a 
practitioner.  While  still  a  student  of  the  law  ISIr.  Kahn  became 
active  in  public  life,  being  elected  as  a  republican  to  the  state  assem- 
bly in  1892.  After  serving  one  term  he  declined  the  nomination  for 
the  state  senate,  preferring  to  continue  his  law  practice  and  contribute 
his  share  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  city  and  the  commonwealth  as  a 
private  citizen.  He  was  prominent,  however,  in  civic  and  promotional 
movements  and  was  actively  connected  with  the  JSIidwinter  Fair, 
being  secretary  of  the  finance  committee.  His  friends  would  not 
allow  him  to  remain  long  in  private  life,  however,  and  in  1898  he 
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was  nominated  and  elected  to  congress  from  the  fourth  district  of 
California.  He  was  reelected  in  1900,  but  was  defeated  for  reelection 
in  1902,  and  again  returned  to  his  private  business  affairs. 

In  1904  he  was  again  returned  to  congress  and  has  successively 
been  reelected  every  two  years  up  to  and  including  the  year  1912. 
The  record  of  his  brilliant  achievements  in  congress  would  fill  a  vol- 
ume of  itself,  and  only  a  summarj'  of  the  most  important  can  be 
offered  here.  By  reason  of  his  long  service  and  his  exceptional  abil- 
it}',  he  has  served  on  many  of  the  most  important  committees  of  the 
lower  house,  and  he  has  been  especially  active  in  securing  appropria- 
tions for  the  furtherance  of  great  development  projects  around  the 
state  and  to  promote  the  advancement  of  his  home  city.  During  the 
last  (sixty-second)  session  he  was  on  the  military  affairs,  District  of 
Coliunbia  and  industrial  arts  and  expositions  committees. 

A  hst  of  his  important  accomplishments  as  a  member  of  congress 
since  1910  is  as  follows:  On  behalf  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  he  first  led  the  fight  for  the  holding  of  the  great 
fair  in  San  Francisco;  put  through  a  bill  permitting  the  military 
authorities  to  turn  over  for  the  use  of  the  Exposition  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  in  the  Presidio  and  Fort  JNIason  military  reserva- 
tions; secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  tunnel 
under  the  Fort  Mason  military  reservation  for  the  Exposition;  and 
secured  the  use  of  the  Tennessee  Hollow  lands  for  the  fair. 

He  fought  successfully  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco mint;  helped  secure  the  insertion  of  the  free  tolls  provision  in 
the  Panama  Canal  bill,  allowing  American  coastwise  ships  free  pass- 
age through  the  canal;  aided  in  securing  an  appropriation  for  the 
stamping  out  of  the  ^lediterranean  fruit  fly  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  fought  for  legislation  which  would  permit  the  California  author- 
ities to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  pest  into  this  state;  helped  to 
secure  passage  of  a  federal  quarantine  law  against  infected  fruit, 
plants,  nursery  stock,  seeds,  etc.,  which  measure  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  California; 
helped  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  one  million  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  army  maneuvers,  thus  enabling 
the  National  Guard  organizations  of  California  and  other  states 
to  secure  practical  militant'  experience;  helped  to  secure  favorable 
action  by  house  committee  on  military'  affairs  on  the  militia 
pay  bill,  which  measure  -will  still  further  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  National  Guard;  as  a  member  of  the  conference  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  army  appropriation 
bill,  helped  to  kill  the  provision  that  was  generally  regarded  as  an 
unjust  discrimination  against  Generals  Wood  and  Funston,  in  mak- 
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ing  them  ineligible  for  appointment  as  chief  of  staff  after  March  4, 
1913;  secured  the  rescinding  of  the  order  that  would  have  taken  away 
the  laundry  work  of  the  United  States  army  transports  from  the  free 
women  and  girls  employed  in  San  Francisco  laundries  and  that  would 
have  turned  it  over  to  the  military  convicts  at  the  Alcatraz  prison; 
helped  to  prevent  the  civil  sei-vice  employes  of  the  war  department 
from  being  displaced  and  their  places  filled  by  enhsted  men;  helped 
to  secure  the  construction  of  submarines  for  the  navy  at  the  Union 
Iron  Works;  helped  to  get  an  increase  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  improvement  of  Yosemite  National  Park ;  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  session  which  ended  on  August  26,  1912,  helped  to  save  the 
general  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  which  carried  items  for  the 
payment  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  due  San 
Francisco  merchants  for  supplies  furnished  the  army  in  May 
and  June;  helped  to  secure  the  mail  contract  for  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company  to  carry  the  mails  to  Australia,  thus 
putting  the  American  flag  back  on  the  ocean  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sydney,  Australia,  via  Honolulu  and  Pago  Pago;  first 
member  of  congress  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  law  compelling  the  publication  of  campaign  contri- 
butions and  expenditures  to  primary  elections  as  well  as  general 
elections,  which  law  was  finally  so  amended;  fought  successfully  to 
have  the  United  States  gimboat  Monocacy  built  at  the  Mare  Island 
navy  yard  when  strong  efforts  were  being  made  to  have  it  constructed 
at  the  Puget  Sound  yard;  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  turn  over 
the  old  Marine  Hospital  property  to  the  Associated  Charities  of  San 
Francisco  for  a  home  for  homeless  men;  helped  to  secure  appropria- 
tions for  improvements  at  the  military  posts  on  San  Francisco  Bay; 
and  also  has  been  active  in  connection  with  such  pending  legislation 
as  the  proposed  appropriation  for  a  new  Marine  Hospital  and  the  site 
for  the  same;  an  appropriation  for  a  boulevard  through  the  Presidio 
Military  Reservation,  connecting  Forts  Mason  and  Miley;  provision 
for  a  lighthouse  at  the  North  Farallone  Islands,  and  many  others. 

The  foregoing  list  comprises  measures  which  have  been  before 
congress  during  the  1910  and  succeeding  sessions,  and  the  list  of  what 
he  has  done  at  previous  sessions  would  be  many  times  as  long,  if  only 
the  important  results  he  achieved  were  enumerated. 

The  following  matters  were  pending  and  in  a  condition  to  be  acted 
upon  at  the  short  session  of  congress,  beginning  December  2,  1912: 
appropriation  for  a  new  Marine  Hospital  and  the  site  for  same,  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars;  appropriation  for  a  boulevard  through  the 
Presidio  Mihtary  reservation,  connecting  with  military  roads  to  Fort 
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INIason  and  Fort  IMiley,  one  million,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars;  a 
lighthouse  on  the  North  Farallone  Island,  costing  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars;  a  bill  granting  to  employes  on  dredgers  engaged  in 
govermuent  work  the  privilege  of  admission  to  United  States  JMarine 
Hospitals;  a  bill  allowing  asbestos  mining  claims  to  be  taken  up 
under  the  placer  mining  laws.  The  following  are  some  of  the  larger 
appropriations  Congressman  Kahn  has  helped  to  secure  for  San 
Francisco:  One  million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  new  cus- 
tom house ;  one  million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  army  trans- 
port docks;  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  for  site 
and  new  subtreasury ;  one  million  dollars  for  new  officers'  quarters,  and 
barracks  and  quarters  in  the  Presidio;  four  hundred  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand dollars  for  removing  Arch  and  Shag  Rocks  from  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco;  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  lighthouse  on  ]Mile  Rock; 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  militaiy  prison  on  Alcatraz ;  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  immigration  station  on  Angel  Island. 

Julius  Kahn  is  one  of  those  national  representatives  to  whom 
apply  Speaker  Champ  Clark's  words  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, page  4,  April  9,  1910:  "Wisdom  dictates  that  men  who  have 
proved  that  they  are  of  ser\dce  should  be  kept  in  congress,  and  the 
value  of  the  services  increases  in  exact  proportion  to  the  length  of 
service." 

We  also  append  here  two  valuable  opinions  regarding  ]Mr.  Kalm's 
work,  an  editorial  of  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  an  extract  from  a 
speech  made  by  James  JSIcXab  at  the  Citizens'  Banquet.  From  the 
San  Francisco  Call,  February  2,  1911 :  "Representative  Julius  Kahn 
deserves  well  of  his  constituency  and  all  liis  townsmen.  On  him  fell 
the  burden  and  his  was  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the  fight  before  con- 
gress for  the  World's  Fair.  *  *  *  Without  invidious  comparisons 
it  is  justice  to  say  that  to  ]Mr.  Kahn  more  than  any  other  single 
influence  is  due  the  success  of  San  Francisco  in  the  winning  fight 
before  the  house  of  representatives.  *  *  *  Xo  newcomer  in  con- 
gress, however  able,  could  have  accomplished  the  same  results.  *  *  * 
Mr.  Kahn  deserves  the  public  thanks  of  San  Francisco."  Extract 
from  speech  of  James  IMcXab  at  Citizens'  Banquet,  February  27, 
1911.  "We  are  proud  indeed  of  the  effort  that  was  made  in  Wash- 
ington on  behalf  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  by  the  congressman 
who  above  all  represents  the  city  of  San  Francisco;  whose  manage- 
ment of  the  campaign  that  led  up  to  the  final  vote,  by  the  parliamen- 
tary tactics  that  he  used,  *  *  *  put  us  where  we  belonged,  and 
that  was  Julius  Kahn.  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the 
audience  *     *     *     recognize  the  great  and  leading  part  he  took 
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in  the  work  in  Washington.  I  hope  you  will  never  forget  it,  for 
without  the  great  thought  and  the  work  that  was  undertaken  by 
Julius  Kahn,  a  great  deal  of  our  work  would  have  been  without  result." 

Mr.  Kahn  was  married  on  March  19,  1899,  to  Florence  Prag, 
daughter  of  Conrad  and  Mary  Prag  and  a  native  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  Her  father  was  a  pioneer  settler  in  California,  coming  to  this 
state  in  1848.  Mrs.  Kahn  was  educated  in  Cahfornia  and  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  California.  For  several  years  prior  to  her 
marriage  she  was  a  teacher  in  a  high  school  in  San  Francisco,  as  her 
mother  was  before  her.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kahn  have  two  children,  JuUus 
and  Conrad  Prag. 

JMr.  Kahn  is  connected  with  a  number  of  social  and  fraternal 
organizations.  He  is  a  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  the  I.  O.  B.  B.,  the  Eagles  and  is  a  life  member  of 
the  Actors'  Order  of  Friendship.  He  also  is  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  Club  of  San  Francisco  and  of  the  Greenroom  Club  of  New 
York  city.  He  naturally  is  extremely  popular  in  social  circles,  and 
as  a  pubhc  man  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  is  attested  by  the  fact 
of  his  almost  continuous  service  in  congress  for  so  many  years.  An 
earlier  biographer  said  of  him:  "His  travels  and  varied  experiences 
have  made  him  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  a 
man  familiar  with  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  life,  with  its 
arts  and  educational  interests  and  with  the  various  elements  that  con- 
tribute to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  his  home  city.  Courteous 
and  affable  in  manner,  the  circle  of  his  friends  is  constantly  broad- 
ening, and  he  enjoys  the  high  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact." 
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^UCH  has  been  written  concerning  the  demand  for 
absolute  concentration  upon  business  to  the  exclusion 
of  practically  every  other  interest  and  activity  if  suc- 
cess is  to  be  achieved,  but  is  this  not  a  price  too  high 
to  be  paid  and  are  there  not  many  instances  which 
prove  that  an  enviable  prosperity  has  been  achieved 
without  the  sacrifice  of  other  interests  ?  The  record  of  Colonel  Charles 
Sonntag  is  one  such.  He  has  recognized  and  utilized  opportimities 
for  commercial  advancement  and  since  1880  has  been  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  ammunition  business  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  has  also  for 
many  years  engaged  in  the  wholesale  commission  business,  conducting 
his  interests  under  the  fii'm  name  of  Charles  Sonntag  &  Company 
although  he  is  sole  proprietor.  His  judgment  is  sound,  his  enterprise 
unfaltering  and  his  success  therefore  assured,  and  yet  this  represents 
only  one  phase  of  his  life  and  the  world  has  reason  to  remember  him 
gratefully  for  what  he  has  done  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  childhood, 
the  right  of  the  criminal  to  humane  treatment  and  of  his  efforts  to 
suppress  graft  and  blot  out  misrule  in  municipal  affairs.  The  record 
that  he  has  made  in  this  connection  has  won  him  honor  from  every 
man  to  whom  right,  justice,  liberty  and  progress  make  appeal.  He 
was  born  in  Newcastle  county,  Delaware,  a  son  of  H.  A.  Sonntag,  a 
pioneer  orchardist  of  California,  who  came  to  this  state  in  1852  and 
settled  in  San  Francisco,  preceding  the  arrival  of  his  family  a  number 
of  years.  Although  he  traveled  much  in  Europe  after  coming  west 
he  made  this  state  his  home  throughout  the  remainder  of  liis  life. 

Colonel  Charles  Sonntag,  who  was  one  of  a  family  of  four  sons 
and  three  daughters,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, entering  the  high  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  When  about 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  holding  an  important  position  in  the 
internal  revenue  department  and  at  twenty-one  he  entered  the  services 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  in  the  ticket  department, 
while  later  he  became  freight  clerk  on  the  steamer  Colorado  between 
San  Francisco  and  Panama.  After  resigning  his  position  with  that 
company  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  was  chief  clerk  of  the  freight 
department  of  that  road,  which  office  was  then  located  at  the  Alameda 
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wharf.  He  had  under  his  charge  nine  clerks  and  sixty  laborers.  He 
never  faltered  in  what  he  undertook  and  ever  seemed  to  use  time  and 
opportunity  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  accomplishment  of  maximum 
results.  In  1880  he  became  connected  with  the  wholesale  ammuni- 
tion business  in  which  he  is  still  active  and  throughout  the  entire  period 
he  has  remained  at  the  same  location.  In  that  year  he  was  made  west- 
ern representative  for  the  United  States  Cartridge  Company  in  which 
capacity  he  still  acts,  and  was  the  first  man  to  represent  that  firm  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  He  has  also  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  whole- 
sale commission  transactions  under  the  firm  name  of  Charles  Sonntag 
&  Company,  although  he  has  no  partner  in  the  undertaking.  He  is 
an  extensive  dealer  in  glj^cerine  and  has  business  connections  with 
many  of  the  largest  manufacturing  firms  in  the  country.  For  the  past 
thirty-two  years  the  house  of  Charles  Sonntag  &  Company  has  been 
known  widely  and  favorably  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  business 
extends  from  British  Columbia  to  Mexico. 

All  this  alone  would  entitle  Colonel  Sonntag  to  mention  among 
the  active  representatives  and  useful  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  but  it 
is  in  other  directions,  perhaps,  that  his  life  work  has  been  of  farther 
reaching  influence  and  importance.  Before  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  thirty  years  he  had  founded  the  California  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  that  society  has  thrived,  expanded  and 
prospered  ever  since  and  has  done  great  good  in  the  western  metropolis 
and  throughout  the  state.  For  seventeen  years  he  remained  its  presi- 
dent, during  which  time  there  came  before  him  many  cases  that  were 
most  difficult  to  deal  with.  His  initial  step  in  the  work  was  made 
in  connection  with  the  rescue  of  a  three-year-old  boy  from  Sebastian 
Quaglini,  the  famous  bare-back  rider  of  the  Montgomery-Queen 
circus,  then  appearing  on  the  coast.  The  case  haAing  been  assigned 
to  Colonel  Sonntag  by  the  New  York  Society,  he  was  given  power  of 
attorney  by  the  parents  who  had  parted  with  the  child  some  time  be- 
fore. It  was  a  long,  hard  fight,  the  circus  people  being  represented 
by  Judge  George  W.  Tyler,  while  Mr.  Sonntag's  counsel  in  the  case 
was  the  late  Joseph  W.  Winans  and  Mr.  Tompkins  was  his  attorney. 
The  trial  took  place  in  the  fourth  district  court.  Judge  Samuel  H. 
Dwinell  then  being  on  the  bench.  Colonel  Sonntag  was  successful  in 
rescuing  the  child  in  the  end  and  by  virtue  of  his  highly  commendable 
work  on  this  occasion  and  in  connection  with  the  California  society 
Colonel  Sonntag  has  since  been  made  a  life  member  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  He  has  also  been 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  California  society,  holding  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  honorary  member.     There  have  come  to  him 
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many  beautiful  tokens  of  appreciation  of  his  faithful,  untiring  serv- 
ice in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  childhood. 

Other  work  which  Colonel  Sonntag  has  done  has  proven  of  equally 
beneficial  and  far-reaching  character.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Stoneman  a  state  prison  director  and  has  served  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  since  that  day,  being  now  in  the  midst  of  his 
third  appointment.  In  1893  during  his  first  term  of  office  he  was  the 
author  of  the  parole  bill  which  has  done  more  toward  reforming  pris- 
oners than  any  other  penal  measure  of  recent  years.  The  idea  has 
since  been  adopted  by  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  California  being 
the  second  state  which  utilized  the  plan.  Although  the  parole  bill  is 
now  looked  upon  as  indispensable  it  then  met  strong  objection  from 
judges,  lawyers,  sheriff's,  the  press  and  in  fact  the  general  public.  Mr. 
Sonntag  has  many  times  scored  the  judges  of  the  superior  court  for  in- 
flicting a  much  heavier  penalty  on  one  man  than  on  another  when  both 
committed  the  same  crime,  and  also  for  not  familiarizing  themselves 
more  with  prison  conditions.  He  has  carefully  studied  the  question 
himself  and  has  made  manj'  suggestions  which  have  since  become  laws 
and  which  have  improved  the  situation  both  for  the  benefit  of  inmate 
and  the  public.  Mr.  Sonntag  says:  "A  criminal  more  often  needs  a 
physician  than  a  jailor,"  the  proof  for  wliich  has  been  verified  by  many 
medical  men,  scientists  and  by  actual  experiment.  He  is  now  advocat- 
ing a  national  probation  law  which  will  have  to  be  enacted  by  con- 
gress. It  is  to  apply  to  federal  off*enders  only  and  especially  to  the 
younger  ones.  He  saw  the  need  for  such  a  law  during  his  last  service 
as  foreman  of  the  United  States  grand  jury.  He  has  twice  served 
in  that  office  and  once  as  foreman  of  the  county  grand  jury,  being 
appointed  to  the  latter  by  Judge  Dunn.  During  his  term  as  foreman 
of  the  county  grand  jury  he  made  vigorous  attacks  on  the  gambling 
crime  of  this  city,  especially  the  poker  games  wMch  at  that  time  were 
being  conducted  in  the  BaldAvin  Cafe  and  the  Cafe  Royal  and  had 
long  existed  in  those  places.  He  was  successful  in  his  eff'orts  and  at 
the  order  of  the  grand  jurj'^  the  police  made  numerous  raids  on  these 
places  and  hundreds  of  men  were  arrested.  Colonel  Sonntag's  public 
spirit  and  pubhc  work  have  kept  him  almost  continuously  in  the  center 
of  the  stage  of  activity  and  one  of  the  more  important  of  his  public 
services  was  the  admirable  way  in  wliich  he  dealt  with  the  disorderly 
element  during  the  long-to-be-remembered  strike.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  grand  jury  that  indicted  the  famous  San  Francisco  graft  gang 
and  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  those  days  won  for  him  a  place 
in  the  regard  and  honor  of  every  man  and  woman  of  the  Pacific  coast 
metropolis. 
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His  connection  with  military  affairs  began  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
eleven  years,  serving  at  that  time  as  a  drummer  in  a  company  of  which 
Harvey  Lake  was  captain  and  which  was  organized  to  resist  the  seces- 
sionists who  were  trying  to  form  a  Pacific  republic.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  '80s  he  entered  the  California  National  Guard  as  inspector 
general  of  rifle  practice  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  and  although  he  has 
long  been  retired  from  the  service  he  is  still  interested  in  military 
affairs.  He  became  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club  of  San  Francisco.  His  political  allegiance  has  always 
been  given  to  the  republican  party  but  he  places  the  general  welfare 
before  partisanship  and  the  public  good  before  self-aggrandizement. 

Colonel  Sonntag  was  married  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  1880,  to  Miss 
Kathrj-n  Jenks,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Albert  Jenks,  who  commanded 
the  Thirty-sixth  Illinois  Regiment  during  the  Civil  war.  She  was  a 
granddaughter  of  General  George  S.  Bangs,  the  originator  of  the 
railway  postal  service,  and  on  the  maternal  side  she  was  descended 
from  the  Wetmore  family,  prominent  in  colonial  days,  while  one  of  the 
best  known  representatives  of  that  family  today  is  the  Hon.  George 
Peabody  Wetmore,  ex-governor  of  Rhode  Island  and  for  many  years 
United  States  senator  from  that  state.  Mrs.  Sonntag  is  now  deceased. 
Colonel  Sonntag  has  one  son,  Winthrop  Dent  Sonntag.  The  Colonel 
holds  membership  in  Trinity  Episcopal  church  of  San  Francisco  and 
his  Christian  spirit  is  manifest  in  a  sympathy  and  helpfulness  that 
reach  out  to  all  mankind,  that  take  cognizance  of  the  temptations  and 
weaknesses  of  those  who  have  made  themselves  amenable  to  law,  that 
seek  to  alleviate  the  hard  conditions  of  life  for  the  unfortunates  and, 
as  Browning  has  expressed  it,  to  "wake  the  little  seeds  of  good  asleep 
throughout  the  world."  He  is  optimistic  in  his  belief  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  good  and  yet  there  is  nothing  of  the  dreamer  or  visionary 
about  him  for  in  all  things  he  is  practical,  achieving  results  through 
direct  and  unfaltering  effort. 
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]>^AWYER,  merchant,  stockman,  and  as  such  a  notably 
successful  man,  governor  and  United  States  senator, 
and  as  such  a  statesman  of  exalted  purpose  and  high 
renown — this  is  the  record  of  Leland  Stanford.  He 
was  born  on  a  farm  in  New  York,  March  9,  1824. 
He  was  descended  in  the  paternal  line  from  English 
ancestors,  some  of  whom  came  to  the  United  States  as  early  as  1644. 
JSIembers  of  the  family  figured  prominently  in  connection  with  events 
which  shaped  the  early  history  of  the  country.  Richard  Stanford,  of 
North  Carohna,  was  for  almost  two  decades,  from  1797  until  1816, 
representative  from  his  district  in  congress.  Josiah  Stanford,  father 
of  Leland  Stanford,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  but  when  four  years 
of  age  was  taken  to  New  York,  where  he  was  reared  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  For  years  he  occupied  the  Elm  Grove  farm,  a  fine  estate 
on  the  road  between  Albany  and  Schenectady.  During  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  railroad  built  in  this  country,  extending  between  those 
two  cities,  he  did  considerable  contract  work  on  that  line. 

Leland  Stanford  spent  his  youthful  days  as  a  pupil  in  the  schools 
of  his  neighborhood,  in  assisting  in  the  farm  work  and  also  in  aiding 
his  father  in  railroad  contracting  work.  He  thus  had  a  hand  in  the 
building  of  the  very  first  railroad  in  the  L^nited  States  and  later  be- 
came one  of  the  most  important  figures  in  the  building  of  the  great 
trans-continental  hne  which  linked  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  When 
a  farm  boy  assisting  at  times  in  his  father's  work  as  a  railroad  con- 
tractor no  one  dreamed,  and  perhaps  he  least  of  all,  that  he  was  later 
to  become  actively  interested  in  so  gigantic  a  task  as  to  unite  with 
steel  bands,  covering  four  thousand  miles,  the  two  seaport  districts 
of  the  countrj'. 

After  attaining  the  age  of  twenty  years  Mr.  Stanford  decided  to 
become  a  lawyer  and  began  reading  in  the  office  of  Wheaton,  Doo- 
little  &  Hadley  at  Albany  in  1845.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
New  York  and  in  1848  decided  to  remove  to  the  west,  thinking  to 
find  better  opportunities  in  that  growing  section  of  the  country.  Ac- 
cordinglj'  he  located  at  Port  Huron,  Wisconsin,  where  he  opened  a 
law  office,  but  after  practicing  for  a  short  time  his  law  library  and 
most  of  his  possessions  were  destroyed  bj'  fire.     He  then  decided  to 
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join  his  brother  who  had  gone  to  California  and  was  there  engaged 
in  merchandising.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1852,  Leland  Stanford  ar- 
rived in  Sacramento  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Michigan  Bluff, 
Placer  county,  on  the  American  river,  where  he  opened  a  general 
mercantile  store  which  he  conducted  for  four  years.  In  1856  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  Sacramento  and  became  a  partner  in  the  business 
there  conducted  by  his  brothers.  This  soon  grew  to  large  proportions, 
branch  stores  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  state  and  the 
enterprise  became  one  of  the  largest,  most  successful  and  most  re- 
liable business  interests  of  Cahfornia,  due  largely  to  the  management 
of  Leland  Stanford.  During  that  period  he  had  become  widely 
known  both  in  business  connections  and  in  a  personal  way.  As  his 
acquaintance  broadened  his  popularity  increased  for  wherever  he  went 
he  made  friends  and  he  had  the  happy  faculty  of  retaining  them. 

In  1857  he  was  nominated  for  state  treasurer  on  the  repubhcan 
ticket  but  with  his  party  was  defeated.  In  1859  he  was  republican 
candidate  for  governor  but  as  the  democratic  party  was  still  largely 
in  the  majority  he  again  met  defeat.  In  1860  he  was  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  the  republican  national  convention  in  Chicago  where  he  cast 
his  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  acquaintance  there  formed  with 
Lincoln  developed  into  intimacy  and  warm  friendship  and  after  the 
inauguration  of  Lincoln  in  the  following  March  Mr.  Stanford,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  the  president,  spent  several  weeks  in  Washing- 
ton in  consultation  with  Mm  and  his  cabinet  in  reference  to  appoint- 
ments and  various  political  matters  on  the  Pacific  coast.  While  in 
the  capital  city  he  was  again  nominated  for  governor,  though  against 
his  wishes  and  over  his  protests,  and  in  the  fall  of  1861  was  elected 
the  first  republican  governor  of  California,  receiving  a  plurality  of 
thirty-three  thousand  votes.  The  duties  which  devolved  upon  him 
were  of  the  most  onerous,  arduous  and  responsible  character,  due  to 
difiiculties  which  arose  as  the  result  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war, 
but  as  war  governor  Mr.  Stanford  made  an  excellent  reputation,  the 
worth  of  his  service  and  his  administration  being  more  and  more 
widely  recognized  as  the  years  go  on  and  events  take  their  tnie  place 
in  history  uncolored  by  prejudice  and  partisanship.  The  feeling  in 
California  at  the  time  he  was  cliief  executive  was  intense,  for  the 
state  was  very  evenly  divided  on  the  question  which  caused  the  war, 
about  half  of  the  population  indorsing  the  Union  and  half  the  Con- 
federacy. To  maintain  discipline,  to  prevent  discord  and  hostihty, 
to  guide  the  ship  of  state  between  the  Scylla  of  federal  partisansliip 
and  the  Charybdis  of  Confederate  prejudice  was  the  gigantic  task 
that  confronted  him.     Governor  Stanford  was  a  stanch  advocate  of 
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the  Union  and  was  regarded  by  Lincoln  and  Secretary'  of  War  Se- 
ward as  their  most  able  and  rehable  friend  in  the  state  and  received 
from  them  their  entire  confidence.  He  kept  up  a  constant  and  cor- 
dial intercourse  with  Washington  and  had  the  satisfaction  on  leaving 
the  governor's  chair  of  the  knowledge  that  no  other  state  had  been 
maintained  in  a  more  loyal  attitude  toward  the  Union  than  California. 
During  his  term  much  important  legislation  of  a  local  nature  was 
enacted;  the  state  debt  was  reduced  more  than  half;  a  state  normal 
school  was  authorized,  and  yet  economy  and  reform  were  practiced. 
The  Governor's  message,  like  all  of  his  other  state  papers,  indicated 
wide  information  allied  with  strong  common  sense  and  a  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  state  and  national  affairs  that  was  remarkable  in  one 
who  never  before  held  office  in  either  state  or  national  government. 

Previous  to  his  election  as  governor  the  project,  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  had  been  inaugurated.  Mr.  Stanford  became  ac- 
tively interested  in  this  project  in  connection  with  Mark  Hopkins, 
C.  P.  Huntington  and  Charles  Crocker.  The  plan  was  received  with 
jeers  by  the  public  who  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  build  a  road 
through  the  Sierras,  but  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise  pos- 
sessed unfaltering  determination  combined  with  initiative  and  indom- 
itable energy.  ]Mr.  Crocker,  with  his  practical  experience  became  the 
builder  of  the  road,  ]\Ir.  Hopkins  and  ]Mr.  Huntington  bent  their 
energies  to  the  gigantic  task  of  financing  the  undertaking  and  jNIr. 
Stanford  used  his  strength  and  influence  to  carry  the  needed  legisla- 
tion. It  was  he  who  met  the  manifold  objections  and  surmounted 
the  almost  innumerable  difficulties  it  was  necessary  to  do  in  order 
to  secure  the  project.  He  was  the  president  of  the  company  and 
so  continued  until  his  death.  He  struck  the  first  blow  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  line  on  February  22,  1863,  and  drove  the  last  gold  spike 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1869.  Until  1885  ]\Ir.  Stanford  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  interests  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway,  the  Southern 
Pacific,  the  California  &  Oregon  and  the  various  branch  and  con- 
necting lines  of  which  he  was  either  president  or  director.  He  was 
furthermore  connected  with  transportation  interests  as  president  of 
the  Oriental  &  Occidental  Steamship  Company  lying  between  San 
Francisco,  Hong  Kong  and  Yokohoma.  He  was  likewise  instramental 
in  the  establishment  of  woolen  mills  and  sugar  manufactories  and 
gave  much  time  to  agricultural  and  architectural  pursuits.  He  did 
much  for  the  development  of  the  state's  natural  resources,  recognizing 
the  possibilities  and  utilizing  the  opportunities.  His  labors  were  of 
untold  value  and  benefit  for  they  were  resultant  in  much  of  the  ma- 
terial, intellectual,  social,  political  and  moral  progress  of  California. 
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In  1876  Mr.  Stanford  erected  a  magnificent  residence  on  Cali- 
fornia street  which  at  the  time  was  one  of  the  most  costly  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  United  States.  In  the  same  year  he  began  purchasing  his 
San  Mateo  estates  which  were  afterward  grouped  under  on  head 
and  called  Palo  Alto.  A  part  of  this  estate  on  Butte  creek  was 
purchased  in  1881,  together  with  the  immense  vineyard  and  farm  at 
Vina,  in  Tehama  county,  his  landed  holdings  in  various  parts  of  the 
state  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  acres.  Dm*ing  these  years  Mr. 
Stanford  had  traveled  extensively  and  had  become  renowned  for  his 
generosity  and  benevolence.  He  purchased  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  many  magnificent  pictures  and  works  of  art  for 
his  palatial  home  in  San  Francisco.  His  particular  hobbies,  however, 
were  diamonds  and  horses.  He  established  at  Palo  Alto  what  be- 
came the  most  extensive  breeding  farm  in  the  world.  To  head  the 
stud  on  this  farm  he  purchased,  in  1878,  Electioneer  whose  progeny 
won  untold  fame  for  California  and  whose  blood  is  infused  in  many 
of  the  stellar  harness  turf  performers  of  the  present  day.  Contrary 
to  the  accepted  theories  and  methods  then  in  vogue  he  believed  that 
the  infusion  of  thoroughbred  blood  into  standard-bred  would  im- 
prove the  trotter.  He  was  opposed  and  scoffed  at  for  these  views 
by  all  the  foremost  breeders  of  that  day  but  he  stuck  to  his  opinion, 
nevertheless,  and  spent  money  freely  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  both 
thoroughbred  and  standard-bred,  for  his  farm.  Though  his  pur- 
pose was  solely  to  improve  the  trotter  and  not  to  race  his  horses  for 
gain,  his  stables  became  the  largest  money-making  stables  on  the  trot- 
ting turf  and  the  Palo  Alto  horses  became  known  throughout  the 
world.  Many  horses  bred  on  this  farm  were  raced  to  world's  records. 
The  famous  mare  Sunol  trotted  to  a  world's  record  of  2:18  as  a  two- 
year  old  and  later  reduced  the  long-standing  trotting  record  of  Maud 
S.  to  2:08-14-  At  the  end  of  the  year  1891  every  world's  trotting  rec- 
ord for  sex  or  age  was  held  by  Palo  Alto  horses.  Palo  Alto  had  taken 
a  record  of  2 :08-%,  a  world's  record  for  stallions,  Sunol's  record  had 
been  reduced  to  2:08-14,  and  Arion  had  taken  a  two-year  old  record 
of  2:10-1/^.  At  that  time  there  had  been  bred  in  America  but  eight 
trotters  with  records  of  2 :09  or  better  and  two  or  these  were  held  by 
Palo  Alto  horses.  Many  horses  from  these  stables  were  sold  at  fabu- 
lous prices:  Arion  brought  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars;  Sunol,  forty-one  thousand;  Anteeo,  fifty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and  Bell  Boy,  fifty-one  thousand.  The  catalogue  of  1892  showed 
that  there  were  on  the  farm,  including  weanlings,  seven  hundred  head 
of  horses.  Mr.  Stanford  was  at  home  among  his  horses.  He  loved 
to  mark  their  progress   and  eagerly   watched  their  performances. 
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While  at  Palo  Alto  he  daily  visited  the  stables  and  superintended  the 
workouts,  while  his  knowledge  of  horse  flesh  was  a  constant  source 
of  wonder  to  experts. 

In  1885  Mr.  Stanford  was  again  induced  to  enter  the  political 
arena  and  was  elected  United  States  senator  on  the  republican  ticket. 
Four  years  later  he  was  reelected  and  was  a  member  of  the  senate 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  pub- 
lic buildings  and  grounds  and  a  member  of  various  other  important 
committees.  His  career  in  the  senate  was  signalized  by  a  broad- 
minded  effort  to  have  the  national  government  assist  the  agricultural 
classes  financially  with  loans  or  unincumbered  lands  when  periodical 
eras  of  depression  should  seem  to  warrant  such  action. 

Again  Senator  Stanford  came  prominently  before  the  public  in 
a  work  of  far-reaching  benefit  and  importance  when  as  a  monument 
to  their  only  child,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  who  died  in  Italy  in  1884, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  determined  to  make  Palo  Alto  the  site  of  a 
university  that  should  compete  with  any  in  the  country.  To  this  end 
he  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  state  legislature  on  March 
9, 1885,  entitled  "An  act  to  advance  learning,  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
to  promote  the  public  welfare  by  providing  for  the  conveyance,  hold- 
ing and  protection  of  property  and  the  creation  of  trusts  for  the 
founding,  endowment,  erection  and  maintenance  within  this  state  of 
universities,  colleges,  schools,  seminaries  of  learning,  mechanical  in- 
stitutes, museums  and  galleries  of  art."  The  object  of  the  university 
as  stated  by  its  founders  is  "to  qualify  students  for  personal  success 
and  direct  usefulness  in  life,"  and  to  "promote  the  public  welfare  by 
exercising  an  influence  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  civilization,  teaching 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  regulated  by  law,  and  inculcating  love  and 
reverence  for  the  great  principles  of  government  as  derived  from  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." The  university  is  pledged  to  non-partisanship  in  politics  and 
non-sectarianism  in  religion.  In  the  words  of  its  founders  it  "must 
forever  be  maintained  upon  a  strictly  non-partisan  and  non-sectar- 
ian basis.  It  must  never  become  an  instiTiment  in  the  hands  of  any 
political  party  or  any  religious  sect."  The  endowment  grant  com- 
prises the  Palo  Alto  ranch  of  nine  thousand  acres  on  which  the  uni- 
versity is  situated,  the  Vina  land  of  fifty-nine  thousand  acres  in  Te- 
hama county,  the  Gridly  ranch  of  twenty-two  thousand  acres  in 
Butte  county,  the  Stanford  home  in  San  Francisco  together  with 
other  real  estate  in  various  parts  of  California  and  interest-bearing 
securities,  the  sum  total  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  million  dol- 
lars, the  greater  portion  of  which  is  at  present  income-producing. 
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The  general  control  of  the  university  affairs  was  by  special  provision 
in  its  charter  reserved  to  the  founders  or  either  of  them  during  their 
lifetime.  The  board  of  trustees,  numbering  twenty-four,  was  chosen 
and  though  their  duties  were  at  first  nominal,  in  July,  1903,  Mrs. 
Stanford,  under  a  special  act  of  legislature,  passed  for  that  purpose, 
finally  turned  over  to  the  board  of  trustees  the  full  authority  and 
control  of  the  university.  The  original  board  of  twenty- four  trustees, 
chosen  for  life,  was  considered  to  be  too  large  and  was  allowed  to 
become  reduced  by  leaving  unfilled  vacancies  caused  by  death.  The 
members  of  this  board  are  now  chosen  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  university  was  laid  May  14,  1887,  and 
the  school  was  formally  opened  to  students  October  1,  1891.  The 
attendance  for  the  first  year  was  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  and  in- 
cluded all  college  classes  with  a  nvunber  of  graduate  students.  The 
first  class,  numbering  thirty-eight,  was  graduated  in  1892.  The 
original  faculty  numbered  thirty-five  professors,  instructors  and  lec- 
turers. Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  was  elected  president  and  has  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  to  date.  The  attendance  for  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1911,  was  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  Besides  the 
departments  at  Palo  Alto  the  university  maintains  a  department  of 
medicine  in  San  Francisco,  its  buildings  consisting  of  the  clinical  and 
laboratory  building,  the  Lane  Hospital,  the  Nurses  Home  and  the 
Lane  Library.  It  also  maintains  a  marine  biological  laboratory  with 
its  attendant  buildings  at  Pacific  Grove  on  Monterey  bay  which  was 
founded  by  the  generosity  of  Timothy  Hopkins.  The  work  of  the 
university  at  Palo  Alto  comprises  the  following  departments :  Greek, 
Latin,  Germanic  and  Romanic  languages,  English  literature  and 
rhetoric,  English  philology,  botany,  physiology  and  histology,  zool- 
ogy, entomology  and  bionomics,  medicine,  psychology,  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  geologj^  and  mining,  philosophy,  education,  his- 
tory, economics  and  social  science,  law,  graphic  art,  applied  mathe- 
matics, civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  and  electrical  en- 
gineering. It  has  a  magnificent  library  of  two  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  volumes  which  is  housed  in  the  Thomas  Welton  Stanford 
library  building.  Noteworthy  among  the  special  collections  are:  the 
Jordan  Library  of  Zoology,  the  Barbara  Jordan  Library  of  Birds, 
the  Hopkins  Railway  Library,  the  Hildebrand  Library,  the  Thomas 
Welton  Stanford  Australian  Library,  the  Jarboe  Collection  on  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Lane  Medical  Library.  The  buildings  at 
Palo  Alto  are  unique  in  plan  and  harmonious  in  effect.  The  central 
group,  consisting  of  two  quadrangles,  the  one  surrounding  the  other, 
reproduces  on  an  imposing  scale  the  open  arches,  long  colonnades  and 
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red  tile  roofing  of  the  old  Spanish  missions  of  California.  The  in- 
ner quadrangle  consists  of  twelve  one-story  buildings  and  Memorial 
church  connected  by  a  continuous  open  arcade  and  surrounding  a 
court.  The  buildings  are  of  a  buff  sandstone,  somewhat  varied  in 
color,  the  stone  work  being  of  broken  ashlar  with  rough  rock  face. 
The  fourteen  buildings  of  the  outer  quadrangle  are  constructed  of 
the  same  general  style  with  open  arcades  on  the  outside,  the  principal 
buildings  being  two  stories  in  height.  The  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
Museum  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  quadrangles 
and  contains  the  archaeological  and  art  collections  of  the  institute. 
The  chemistry  building  is  located  between  the  quadrangles  and  the 
museum.  Encina  Hall,  the  dormitory  for  men,  is  east  of  the  quad- 
rangles and  Roble  Hall,  the  dormitory  for  women,  is  west  of  the 
quadrangles.  Besides  the  above  there  are  the  Encina  gymnasium, 
the  Roble  gymnasium,  the  University  inn,  the  workshops  and  laboro- 
tories  of  the  various  departments  while  the  grounds  immediately  about 
the  university  have  been  reserved  in  part  for  ornamental  purposes 
and  in  part  for  residence  sites  for  members  of  the  university. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1850,  Mr.  Stanford  was  married  to 
Miss  Jane  Lathrop,  who  was  born  in  Albany,  New  York,  August 
25,  1828,  a  daughter  of  Dyer  and  Jane  (An)  Lathrop,  of  Albany, 
the  former  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  (Shields)  Lathrop  and  a 
descendant  of  the  Rev.  John  Lathrop,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  Daniel  Sliields,  a  Scotchman,  fought  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  under  General  LaFayette,  entering  as  drummer 
boy  and  leaving  as  captain.  After  Senator  Stanford's  death  Mrs. 
Stanford  devoted  her  attention  to  the  development  of  the  university, 
her  personal  gifts  thereto  including  a  library  building,  a  natural 
history  museum  and  laboratory,  a  memorial  chapel,  a  girls'  dormitory 
and  a  building  for  the  chemical  department.  In  1897  she  gave  the 
trustees  of  the  university,  by  deed,  to  take  effect  at  her  death,  the 
Stanford  mansion  on  Knob  Hill,  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  1899 
deeded  her  entire  remaining  property  to  the  university.  In  1903 
she  signed  the  control  of  the  university,  as  vested  in  her  by  original 
grant,  to  the  board  of  trustees,  of  which  she  was  subsequently  elected 
president  and  so  continued  until  her  death.  Her  charities  and  bene- 
factions along  other  lines  were  very  gi-eat  and  resulted  in  untold 
good.  At  her  old  home  in  Albany,  New  York,  she  built  a  children's 
hospital  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  endowed  it 
with  a  like  sum.  The  only  child  of  Senator  and  ]\Irs.  Stanton  was 
the  son  Leland,  Jr.,  who  was  born  May  14,  1868,  and  died  March 
13,  1884. 
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Nature  seemed  to  have  intended  Leland  Stanford  for  the  posi- 
tion of  leadersliip  which  throughout  hfe  he  maintained.  Even  in  his 
earlier  years  he  was  a  molder  of  public  thought,  opinion  and  action. 
When  in  business  in  Michigan  Bluif  between  1852  and  1856  he  arbi- 
trated nearly  all  of  the  disputes  between  the  miners  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  by  common  consent  his  decisions,  always  strictly  fair,  were 
accepted  without  question.  In  those  early  days,  which  were  often 
rough  days,  he  manifested  traits  that  characterized  him  in  his  inter- 
course with  men  throughout  his  life.  He  was  pleasant,  friendly  and 
kindly  to  everybody  yet  familiar  with  few.  He  never  used  profane 
language  nor  partook  of  the  rough  and  often  rude  pleasantries  of 
that  period  though  he  was  neither  prudish  nor  exclusive.  In  fact  he 
was  always  easy  of  approach  and  affable  to  all.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  vitahty  and  tremendous  industry  and  also  possessed  rare 
physical  courage  although  it  was  his  disposition  to  avoid  turbulence 
and  promote  good-will.  On  numerous  occasions,  however,  he  demon- 
strated his  fearlessness  and  determination  under  very  trying  circum- 
stances. His  long  career  as  a  public  man  and  a  railroad  official  sub- 
jected him  to  many  bitter  and  calumnious  personal  attacks  and  al- 
though he  was  extremely  sensitive  he  never  answered  them  nor  made 
counter  attacks  in  retahation.  Much  as  he  was  engaged  in  contro- 
versy, pohtical  and  otherwise,  he  was  never  known  to  discard  courtesy 
and  there  is  not  on  record  a  purely  personal  attack  by  him  on  an  an- 
tagonist, his  method  always  being  to  use  reasoning  and  argiunent  in 
his  dealings  rather  than  epithets  and  denunciations.  All  who  knew 
him  personally  recognized  his  kindly  disposition  and  he  was  held  in 
great  regard  by  his  employes.  The  poorest  man  in  his  employ  could 
go  to  him  and  be  sure  of  considerate  treatment.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  surest  criterion  of  the  character  of  an  individual  is  the  way 
in  which  he  treats  his  inferiors.  Mr.  Stanford  never  let  it  be  known 
that  he  considered  an  individual  an  inferior.  He  treated  every  man 
with  courtesy  and  consideration  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  and  his  innate  tact  enabled  him  to  pass  over  many  difficult 
situations.  His  name  and  fame  grow  brighter  as  the  years  pass  on 
and  people  and  events  take  their  true  place  in  the  great  historic  pic- 
ture of  California. 
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iITH  large  commercial  and   financial  interests  under 

Wy,}  his  control  Frank  Jameson  Symmes  has  also  been 
vM  active  in  shaping  the  standards  of  effort  in  the  west 
\3  I  and  the  establishing  of  ci\ilization  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Engineer,  merchant  and  banker,  San  Fran- 
cisco knows  him  in  this  trifold  capacity  as  one  whose 
ambition  and  ability  have  carried  him  far  beyond  the  ranks  of  medioc- 
rity and  placed  him  in  a  position  of  leadership.  He  comes  from  a 
state  notable  for  its  high  standards  of  education  and  of  preparation 
for  life's  practical  duties.  He  was  born  in  Kingston,  ^Massachusetts, 
June  7,  1847,  his  parents  being  William  and  Caroline  Hannah 
(Jameson)  Sj^mmes.  He  attended  Partridge  Academy  at  Duxbury, 
Massachusetts,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  a  department  of  Harvard,  which  he  attended  from  1864  until 
1866,  when  he  entered  the  volunteer  navy,  receiving  in  1900  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1867.  He  entered  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  Engineering  Corps,  as  a  member  of  the  first 
engineering  class  of  that  institution,  its  members  being  chosen  from 
graduate  and  senior  classes  of  scientific  schools.  He  completed  his 
course  in  the  naval  department  and  following  his  graduation  there 
served  in  the  South  Pacific  Squadron  on  the  United  States  steamship 
Dakota  in  1868  and  1869.  He  was  on  the  Pensacola,  Saginaw, 
Resaca  and  flagship  Saranac  in  1870  and  1871,  and  in  the  latter  year 
resigned  from  the  na\y  as  second  assistant  engineer. 

After  his  retirement  Mr.  Sj'^mmes  established  his  home  in  San 
Francisco  and  became  a  salesman  for  the  Thomas  Day  Company, 
manufacturers  of  gas  fijctures  and  supplies,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  continuously  associated  with  the  company.  His  ability,  fidelity 
and  trustworthiness  won  him  promotion  from  time  to  time  until  he 
was  advanced  through  intermediate  positions  to  the  presidency  of  the 
company  in  1886.  He  remained  as  its  chief  executive  oflScer  until 
1902,  since  which  time  he  has  been  the  vice  president.  This  company 
conducts  the  largest  business  in  its  line  on  the  coast,  owning  and  con- 
trolling an  enterprise  of  the  highest  grade  that  constitutes  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  city's  industrial  greatness.  With  his  advancement  to 
prominence  in  the  field  of  business  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Symmes 
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has  been  sought  in  other  directions  and  in  1903  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Central  Ti-ust  Company  of  California,  so  continuing 
until  1907.  In  Februarj-,  1908,  he  was  made  receiver  for  the  Citi- 
zens State  Bank  of  San  Francisco  and  in  March,  1910,  became 
receiver  for  the  California  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company,  so  con- 
tinuing to  the  present.  For  the  past  four  years  he  has  also  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  W.  G.  Hutchison  Company  and  the  Phoenix  Light- 
ing Fixture  Company,  two  important  manufacturing  concerns  of 
Los  Angeles,  acting  as  vice  president  of  both.  He  has  other  large 
financial  and  commercial  interests  which  profit  by  his  executive  abil- 
ity. He  controls  gigantic  interests  with  comparative  ease  and  while 
capable  of  solving  intricate  and  important  business  problems  he  does 
not  lose  sight  of  the  details  which  so  often  contribute  largely  to  suc- 
cess. 

Aside  from  his  individual  interests  ISIr.  Symmes  has  also  taken  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs  and  in  all  that  he  does  is  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  advancement.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion in  189-1  and  1895  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  vnsitors  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1899.  In  1904  he  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  San  Francisco  exhibits  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  at  that  time  president  of 
the  Merchants  Association  of  San  Francisco,  to  which  office  he  had 
been  called  in  1901  and  in  which  he  served  until  1908.  As  the  incimi- 
bent  in  that  position  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  relief  work  fol- 
lowing the  disaster  of  1906  and  in  the  later  rebuilding  of  the  city. 
Crises  of  that  nature  call  forth  the  strongest  and  best  in  men  or  indi- 
cate their  weakness  and  inability.  ^Ir.  Symmes  "rose  to  the  occa- 
sion" and  accomplished  objects  which  called  for  the  solution  of  new 
problems.  Appreciative  of  life's  duties  and  obligations  as  well  as  its 
opportunities,  and  recognizing  at  all  times  individual  responsibility, 
he  has  cooperated  heartily  with  any  project  for  the  amehoration  of 
hard  conditions  of  life  for  the  unfortunate  and  was  president  of  the 
California  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  and  vice 
president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
from  1905  until  1906.  He  has  never  deviated  from  the  high  stand- 
ards which  he  has  set  up  in  any  connection  and  has  never  been  wilUng 
to  choose  second  best  in  any  relation.  He  is  now  vice  president  of  the 
Cahfornia  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Municipal  League  and  of  the  council  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  and  that  he  is  seeking 
advancement  along  still  more  extended  and  varied  lines  is  further 
indicated  by  his  membersliip  in  the  United  States  Naval  Institute, 
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the  National  Geographic  Society,  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  and  the  American 
Academy  of  Pohtical  and  Social  Science. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1871,  Mr.  Symmes  was  married  to  Miss 
Anna  A.  Day,  of  San  Francisco,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Day,  a 
pioneer  manufacturer  and  merchant  of  this  city.  He  has  studied  life 
too  thoroughly  and  knows  human  nature  too  well  to  be  bound  by  any 
narrow  sectarian  creed  or  dogma,  his  rehgious  belief  being  that  of 
the  Unitarian  church,  in  which  he  sensed  for  five  years  as  moderator 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  A  republican,  he  knows  the  living  issues 
and  feels  the  palpitating  nature  of  pohtics  in  his  study  of  govern- 
ment policies  and  expedience.  When  leisure  hours  bring  him  oppor- 
tunity for  recreation  and  companionship  he  frequently  visits  the  Uni- 
versity, Harvard,  Unitarian  and  Chit- Chat  Clubs  of  San  Francisco, 
in  all  of  which  he  holds  membership,  having  sei*ved  as  president  of  the 
first  three  named.  As  he  has  gone  on,  step  by  step,  not  only  in  the 
business  world  but  in  those  walks  affecting  intellectual,  municipal  and 
moral  progress,  the  waj^  has  constantly  opened  up  before  him,  bring- 
ing him  a  broader  view  and  wider  opportunities,  and  with  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  latter  he  has  rendered  his  work  of  signal  serviceableness 
to  the  world. 


Patrick  H^.  iWcCartljp 


;>^URING  much  of  his  life  Patrick  H.  McCarthy  has 
been  active  in  the  administration  of  trade  or  civic  inter- 

D^  ests  and  with  characteristic  thoroughness  has  met  and 
^»?  mastered  the  duties  devolving  upon  him.  He  was  born 
in  County  Limerick,  Ireland,  March  17,  1863,  and  in 
his  youth  was  apprenticed  to  a  builder,  under  whom 
he  became  a  journeyman.  In  1880  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  America 
when  a  youth  of  seventeen  years,  settling  first  in  Chicago  and  after- 
ward removing  to  St.  Louis,  where  in  connection  with  six  other  arti- 
sans he  organized  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  America.  From  that  time  forward  he  has  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  trades  unions  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  high  purpose  for 
which  they  stand. 

It  was  in  1886  that  Mr.  McCarthy  came  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  soon  began  his  efforts  to  bring  the  mechanics  of  the  building  trades 
into  closer  affiliation,  preaching  to  them  the  doctrine  of  strength  in 
unity  and  seeking  their  cooperation  that  the  stronger  might  act  as 
a  protection  to  the  weak.  In  1894  the  San  Francisco  Building  Trades 
Covmcil  was  launched  and  Mr.  McCarthy  has  since  been  its  presi- 
dent. He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Brotherhood.  He  has  been  as  deeply  and  helpfully  concerned 
in  municipal  matters  and  his  influence  has  always  been  on  the  side 
of  progress,  looking  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large  and  not 
to  class  legislation.  He  took  an  active  part  in  framing  the  charter 
by  which  San  Francisco  is  now  governed,  spoke  interestingly  and 
instructively  in  the  debates  of  1896  when  the  charter  was  framed, 
surprising  the  public  by  his  knowledge  of  municipal  law.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  eight  hour  law  for  city  labor  and  the  two  dollar 
minimum  wage  clause  in  the  charter.  Upon  the  adoption  of  this 
charter  Mr.  McCarthy  was  appointed  civil  service  commissioner  by 
Mayor  J.  D.  Phelan  and  during  four  years'  service  in  that  office  he 
accomplished  much  for  the  wage  earners.  He  has  ever  sought  for 
equality  against  oppression  and  a  just  and  equitable  distribution  of 
profits  according  to  the  ability  of  those  from  whose  labors  profit  has 
been  derived. 
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On  the  2d  of  November,  1909,  Mr.  McCarthy  was  elected  mayor 
of  San  Francisco  over  two  opponents  by  a  majority  of  more  than  ten 
thousand,  carrying  with  him  into  office  almost  the  entire  imion  labor 
ticket,  and  during  his  administration  he  earnestly  and  zealously  sought 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  many  rather  than  of  the  few,  to  dis- 
charge without  discrimination  his  official  duties  and  to  uphold  the  legal 
status  of  the  city. 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  been  married  twice.  He  first  wedded  Miss 
Maude  F.  Saunders,  a  native  of  Cork,  Ireland,  whose  father  was  an 
Englishman  of  liberal  education.  When  a  young  man  he  went  to 
Ireland,  where  for  many  years  he  was  prominent  in  public  life.  Her 
mother  was  an  Irish  lady  of  talent  and  refinement  who  in  her  girlhood 
completed  a  seminary  course  in  Dublin.  Four  years  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  Mr.  McCarthy  was  married  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1905,  to  her  sister,  Miss  Jeanette  Saunders,  who,  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  her  parents  when  she  was  but  eight  years  of  age,  had  come 
to  America  to  live  with  her  sister.  Mrs.  McCarthy  is  a  modest,  at- 
tractive little  woman  whose  whole  interest  is  engrossed  in  her  home 
life  and  her  children,  of  whom  there  are  five:  Patrick  Henry  Howe, 
Eileen  Dolores,  Jeanette,  Kathlene  Maj%  and  Cleveland  Lincoln 
Leo.  The  family  are  members  of  the  Catholic  church  and  they  re- 
side in  a  modest  but  ideal  home  at  76  CoUingwood  street.  While 
Mr.  McCarthy  has  achieved  advancement  in  the  fields  of  effort  which 
have  engaged  his  thought  and  abilitj%  he  has  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strated in  the  highest  and  broadest  sense,  by  his  loyalty  to  liis  adopted 
country  and  her  institutions,  that  nationality  or  birth  does  not  deter- 
mine in  this  country,  either  in  spirit  or  degree,  the  loftiest  patriotism 
or  the  truest  conception  of  the  American  idea  of  the  "common  broth- 
erhood of  man." 


VAAAS  .TACIKSOX  JJALDWIN 


Clias;  Jacfegon  Palbtoin 

)HE  history  of  California  bears  record  of  no  more  pic- 

T.^  turesque,  albeit  no  more  useful,  energetic  and  praise- 
*3  worthy  characters  than  Elias  Jackson  ("Lucky") 
\9)  Baldwin.  His  career  graces  California's  annals  with 
a  whirlwind  of  spectacular,  oi'iginal  and  daring  ex- 
ploits, unique  and  resultful  expeditions  into  the  world 
of  high  finance,  intermingled  with  good  deeds  and  acts  of  kindness 
toward  others.  He  gave  California  gratuitous  advertisement  when 
such  advertisement  was  needed,  and  could  be  obtained,  perhaps,  in 
no  other  way.  He  made  several  fortunes  and  lost  them;  but  when 
he  died  a  millionaire  it  was  truthfully  said  of  him  that  he  came  by  it 
aU  honestly — that  he  "filched  from  no  man's  store." 

Mr.  Baldwin  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
on  April  3,  1828.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Alexander  Cook  Bald- 
win, who  was  born  in  the  same  county  in  1802.  In  the  colonial  period, 
the  Baldwin  family,  seven  in  all,  came  to  America  and  settled  in  dif- 
ferent i^arts  of  the  colonies.  The  father  and  grandfather  of  William 
A.  C.  Baldwin  both  came  west  to  Butler  county,  where  they  passed 
the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

When  Elias  Jackson  Baldwin  was  six  j^ears  old,  his  parents  re- 
moved to  a  farm  near  South  Bend,  Indiana,  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  son's  youthful  career.  He  was  educated  in  the  district  school  in 
the  winters  and  worked  on  his  father's  farm  in  the  summer.  His 
father  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  good  horses,  and  raised  many  of 
them.  His  son  inherited  this  trait  and  spent  his  early  life  in  farming 
and  horse-trading  in  the  Hoosier  state.  On  various  occasions  he 
figured  in  races,  and  in  most  cases  was  the  winner.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  judges  of  horseflesh  the  country  ever  knew — and  this  fact 
was  forcibly  proven  in  his  later  years. 

In  1853,  "Lucky"  Baldwin  succumbed  to  the  lure  of  Cahfornia 
and  came  west  across  the  plains.  He  had  many  thrilling  experiences, 
including  fights  with  Indians,  narrow  escapes  and  hardships  of  all 
sorts,  and  finally  landed  at  the  historic  mining  town  of  Placerville  on 
August  10,  1853.  After  mining  around  Placer^^lle  a  short  time,  he 
came  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  signalized  his  arrival  by  purchasing 
a  hotel — the  Pacific  Temperance  House — and  selUng  it  within  thirty 
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days  at  a  profit  of  five  thousand  dollars.  He  then  fitted  up  the  CHn- 
ton  House  on  Jackson  street,  and  after  a  time  sold  it.  Then  he 
engaged  in  brickmaking,  and  was  quite  successful.  Finally  he  went 
to  Fort  Point  and  supervised  the  making  of  brick  for  the  government. 
The  brick  he  made  is  still  to  be  seen  at  that  fortress,  and  it  was  de- 
clared he  made  the  best  product  that  has  even  been  seen  in  the  west. 
After  two  years  of  this,  he  went  into  the  real-estate  and  stock  and 
bond  brokerage  business.  He  soon  ceased  to  operate  in  real  estate 
and  gave  his  entire  attention  to  the  other  branch  of  liis  business. 

This  was  in  the  '60s,  when  San  Francisco  was  going  wild  over 
stock  speculations,  particularly  on  the  Comstock  mining  stocks.  Each 
share  of  stock  was  supposed  to  represent  a  foot  of  the  vein.  When 
Mr.  Baldwin  entered  the  arena,  his  plunging  soon  made  him  a  leader 
among  the  speculators.  He  had  as  liis  attorney  and  confidential  ad- 
visor Reuben  H.  Lloyd,  president  of  the  park  board.  His  operations 
were  on  a  large  scale,  and  on  one  particular  day  he  was  credited  with 
"cleaning  up"  over  eight  million  dollars.  He  dealt  heavily  in  Ophir, 
Crown  Point,  Belcher,  Savage  and  other  stocks.  The  same  financial 
maelstrom  brought  ruin  to  thousands  of  people,  but  3Ir.  Baldwin 
emerged  with  a  fortune,  which  was  attributable  merely  to  his  better 
foresight,  for  his  methods  were  strictly  in  accord  with  the  rules. 

In  the  early  '70s,  he  took  an  option  on  the  corner  of  Market  and 
Powell  streets,  now  the  site  of  the  Flood  building,  and  began  to  erect 
the  famous  Baldwin  hotel  and  theater.  The  property  at  that  time 
was  a  sand  hill,  and  he  was  roundly  laughed  at  for  what  was  termed 
a  foolhardy  scheme.  But  !Mr.  Baldwin,  as  was  his  custom  in  all  his 
business  affairs,  paid  no  attention  to  what  anybody  said,  but  finished 
his  building.  The  theater  was  opened  in  1875  with  a  production  of 
"Richard  III,"  by  Harry  Sullivan,  the  cast  including  such  latter-day 
stage  celebrities  as  Louis  James  and  James  O'Xeill.  The  entire  struc- 
ture cost  about  three  million  dollars,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  famous 
building  of  its  kind  on  the  coast.  In  Xovember,  1898,  the  building 
was  destroyed  by  a  fire,  in  which  several  persons  lost  their  lives,  and 
jMr.  Baldwin  himself  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death.  It  is  said  that 
while  the  ruins  were  still  smoking,  James  Flood  offered  him  two 
million  dollars  for  the  property,  but  he  refused.  Later  he  disposed 
of  it.  but  retained  possession  of  the  ^larket  street  property  east  of 
it,  upon  which  the  Baldwin  Annex  stood  until  the  great  fire  of  April, 
1906.  The  hotel  property-  was  the  subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Baldwin's 
many  famous  lawsuits.  He  was  never  known  to  compromise  any  liti- 
gation, but  always  fought  through  to  the  bitter  end.  In  the  case  of 
the  hotel  property,  he  won  from  H.  T.  Heusman  a  clear  title  to  the 
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property,  the  suit  being  carried  through  all  the  courts  until  it  was 
settled  in  1892. 

It  was  while  he  was  on  an  eastern  trip  that  Mr.  Baldwin  first 
entered  the  racing  arena  in  a  substantial  way,  and  in  the  years  that 
followed  he  became  one  of  the  most  famous,  and  certainly  the  most 
unique  and  spectacular  turf  operator  in  racing  history.  Also,  he 
was  one  of  the  few  who  really  profited  by  it.  While  in  the  east,  he 
went  to  Saratoga  with  a  friend,  and  took  a  liking  to  the  horse  Grin- 
stead,  who  by  no  means  was  a  favorite  at  the  track.  But  he  knew 
horses  better  than  most  men,  and  he  wagered  heavily  upon  him  in 
the  auction  pools.  There  was  no  bookmaking  in  those  days.  He  won 
a  large  amount  of  money,  and  promptly  bought  the  horse.  Grinstead 
afterward  became  the  sire  of  many  famous  racers.  Mr.  Baldwin 
did  likewise  with  the  horse  Rutherford,  and  shipped  his  two  purchases 
to  the  west.  Then  he  went  into  the  racing  business  in  real  earnest. 
A  few  years  later  he  invaded  the  east  with  a  string  of  horses  and  was 
laughed  at  for  his  pains.  But  when  he  had  won  the  American  Derby 
four  times  and  captured  fifteen  of  the  twenty-five  races  in  which  he 
ran  at  Saratoga,  the  east  began  to  wonder  if  its  opinion  had  not 
been  wrong.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Baldwin  estimated 
that  he  had  won  close  to  one  million  dollars  in  purses.  When  he 
completed  the  famous  Santa  Anita  race  course,  on  his  own  property, 
he  sold  off  his  horses,  for  he  did  not  believe  an  owner  should  race  his 
horses  on  his  own  track.  This  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He 
plaj'ed  every  game  he  entered  vehemently,  but  always  fairly. 

It  was  in  1872  that  Mr.  Baldwin  acquired  the  famous  Santa  Anita 
ranch  in  the  San  Gabriel  valley,  near  Los  Angeles,  consisting  of  forty- 
five  thousand  acres.  He  later  added  eight  other  grants,  until  he 
possessed  a  total  of  over  sixtj'  thousand  acres,  and  could  drive  in  a 
direct  line  on  his  own  property  for  eighteen  miles.  At  one  time  he 
owned  the  largest  orange  orchard  in  the  state,  which  was  estimated 
to  be  worth  fullj^  ten  million  dollars.  He  also  was  one  of  the  state's 
lai'gest  producers  of  brandy,  and  had  a  magnificent  winery  on  his 
property.  He  was  always  loth  to  part  with  portions  of  his  holdings, 
though  the  demand  for  small  farms  became  quite  insistent;  but  he 
sold  off,  at  various  times,  small  tracts,  vmtil  he  had  disposed  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  acres.  The  townsites  of  Monrovia,  Sierra  Madre, 
El  Monte  and  Arcadia  were  founded  on  property  formerly  owned 
by  him.  He  also  owned  the  Tallae  property  at  that  world-famous 
resort,  Lake  Tahoe,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  fine  two  hundred 
thousand  dollar  hotel  which  now  graces  the  site  was  in  the  process  of 
construction. 
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Elias  Jackson  Baldwin  contributed  to  the  annals  of  California  and 
this  city  many  stirring  chapters,  and  the  memory  of  his  constructive 
genius  and  daring  expeditions  in  the  field  of  development  is  part  of 
the  record  of  a  unique  and  brilliant  career.  Unto  himself  he  lived, 
taking  little  counsel  of  others;  certain  in  his  judgment  and  quick  in 
action.  When  the  Angel  of  Death  came  to  him  on  ^March  1,  1909, 
and  closed  the  eyes  of  this  wonderful  character  in  his  last  sleep,  it  was 
at  the  close  of  a  life  long  in  years,  and  as  eventful  as  any  in  the  state's 
history. 


Cfjarlejs  ^rpbe  Cutten 


JHROUGHOUT  the  period  of  his  active  connection 
with  the  bar  Charles  Pryde  Cutten  has  practiced  in 
California  and  since  June,  1911,  in  San  Francisco. 
He  was  born  in  Eureka,  this  state,  May  8,  1875,  a 
son  of  David  Page  and  Katherine  (McGrath)  Cut- 
ten.  His  maternal  grandparents,  Hugh  IMcGrath 
and  Jane  Gibson,  first  met  at  the  Admission  Day  ball  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, September  9,  1850.  They  were  married  soon  afterward  and  re- 
moved to  Humboldt  county.  His  grandfather  was  one  of  the  dis- 
coverers of  that  region,  and  together  with  James  T.  Ryan  and  Sam 
Brennan  of  San  Francisco  they  laid  out  the  town  of  Eureka,  Cali- 
fornia. From  that  time  to  the  present  his  descendants  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  substantial  development  and  upbuilding  of  that 
section. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Humboldt  county  Charles  P.  Cutten  pur- 
sued his  early  education  and  afterward  entered  Stanford  University, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1899  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  Law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  California  in  June, 
1901,  and  began  practice  in  Eureka,  where  he  remained  until  June, 
1911.  He  then  sought  the  opportunities  in  the  broader  field  of  San 
Francisco  and  has  been  in  practice  in  this  city  continuously  since. 
While  in  Eureka  he  was  associated  in  practice  with  Senator  T.  H. 
Selvage,  from  1904  until  1909,  and  was  afterward  with  ex-Governor 
Gillette  and  Judge  F.  A.  Cutler  until  June  1,  1911.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  a  member  of  the  California  legislative  assembly,  representing 
the  Eureka  district  in  1907.  On  his  retirement  from  that  position  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate  and  served  during  the  thirty-eighth  and 
thirty-ninth  sessions  or  from  1909  until  1911.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  legislative  hold-over  committee,  which  in  1908  drew  up  the  pres- 
ent California  bank  act,  that  has  been  spoken  of  by  bank  examiners 
and  experts  as  the  best  bank  act  in  existence.  In  the  session  of  1911, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  finance  committee.  At  the  present  wTiting 
he  is  attorney  for  the  state  commission  in  lunacy,  ha\ang  been  ap- 
pointed June  1,  1911.  He  has  taken  deep  interest  in  the  \'ital  ques- 
tions and  problems  of  the  age,  is  thoroughly  well  informed  upon  all 
questions  of  legislative  and  public  concern  and  has  taken  an  ad- 
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vanced  stand  in  support  of  many  progressive  public  measures.  He 
has  always  been  independent  in  thought  and  action,  following  the 
course  which  his  judgment  dictates  as  of  greatest  value  and  he  now 
votes  with  the  progressive  party. 

Mr.  Cutten  was  married  at  Eureka,  California,  September  18, 
1906,  to  Miss  Marjorie  V.  Barnes,  whose  father  died  many  years 
ago,  her  mother  afterward  becoming  Mrs.  H.  B.  Switzer.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cutten  have  two  daughters  Elizabeth  and  Ruth. 

Mr.  Cutten  belongs  to  the  Union  League  Club,  to  Himiboldt 
Lodge,  No.  79,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  to  Eureka  Lodge,  No.  652,  B.  P.  O. 
E.  His  entire  life  has  been  passed  in  Cahfornia  and  the  enterpris- 
ing spirit  which  has  been  the  dominant  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
western  coast  is  manifest  in  all  that  he  says  and  does.  He  has  been 
no  less  active  in  seeking  advancement  in  public  lines  than  for  his  indi- 
vidual interests  and  is  accovmted  a  valued  citizen  as  well  as  a  leading 
and  capable  lawj^er. 
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W^f^W  LIVER  ELLSWORTH,  an  attorney  of  San  Fran- 
co Cp  cisco  and  Oakland,  was  born  at  Mission  San  Jose, 
CI  II  C5  April  7,  1867.  Following  his  mastery  of  the 
CI  V-^'  c5  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
WOg,f7?Ow  Oakland  he  entered  the  University  of  California  and 
was  graduated  with  the  B.  A.  degree  in  1888.  Upon 
a  foundation  of  broad  literary  and  general  knowledge  he  builded  the 
superstructure  of  his  professional  learning,  becoming  a  student  of  the 
Hastings  College  of  Law  at  San  Francisco,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1891  with  the  B.  L.  degree.  He  afterward  read  law  and 
obtained  practical  experience  in  the  office  of  Galpin  &  Ziegler,  attor- 
neys, with  whom  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  began  practice  on  his 
own  account  in  San  Francisco  in  1893,  devoting  his  attention  to  civil 
cases,  specializing  in  the  field  of  corporation  practice,  especially  in 
litigation  concerning  the  oil  industry.  He  has  been  identified  wth  a 
number  of  prominent  and  important  cases  and  is  now  counsel  for  a 
number  of  well  known  oil  companies  as  well  as  large  investment  com- 
panies. He  is  licensed  to  practice  before  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  and  has  successfully  defended  his  clients  in  htigation 
that  was  carried  before  that  tribunal.  His  activities  as  attorney  for 
various  oil  companies  has  naturally  led  him  to  become  financially  in- 
terested in  the  oil  industry  and  his  holdings  are  now  large.  He  is 
also  a  stockholder  in  and  attorney  for  several  local  building  and  loan 
associations,  manufacturing  companies  and  transportation  concerns. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  is  prominent  in  politics,  standing  always  for  clean 
politics  and  for  progressive  legislation.  He  makes  his  home  across 
the  bay  in  Oakland  and  after  the  fire  of  1906  opened  a  law  office  there 
for  a  few  months.  In  that  year  he  was  a  candidate  for  councilman  at 
large  on  a  platform  supported  bj^  the  Citizens  Municipal  League,  a 
good  government  organization  founded  ten  years  before  and  was 
elected,  running  seven  hundred  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket,  and  to  that 
position  he  was  continuously  reelected  until  Oakland  came  under  the 
commission  form  of  government  in  1911,  Mr.  Ellsworth  having  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  the  latter  plan. 
While  in  the  common  council  he  was  for  one  term  president  of  that 
body  and  served  as  chairman  of  its  most  important  committees.     He 
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is  very  enthusiastic  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  secure  progressive  legislation,  and  is  eminently  fitted  to  carry  on 
the  work  because  of  his  wide  acquaintance,  his  faniiharity  with  condi- 
tions and  his  masterful  grasp  of  the  important  problems  wliich  are 
today  before  the  pubhc.  Undoubtedly  this  interest  in  pubhc  affairs 
is  due  in  a  measure,  at  least,  to  his  distinguished  ancestry,  Mr.  Ells- 
worth being  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  the  third  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  is  credited  the  judiciarj^ 
provisions  of  the  federal  constitution.  The  Ellsworth  family,  in  fact, 
were  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  Connecticut  in  both  judicial  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  government. 

In  1897  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lilhan 
Mastick,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  ]Mastick,  and  granddaughter  of  E.  B. 
]Mastic,  distinguished  pioneer  laAAyers  of  San  Francisco.  Their  social 
position  is  equal  to  liis  professional  prominence  and  he  has  a  circle  of 
friends  almost  coextensive  with  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 
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|HARLES  TAPPAN  ELLIOTT,  who  since  March 
^  7.  W  1906,  has  filled  the  office  of  United  States  marshal 
w  I  ^7  ^*  ^^^  Francisco,  in  which  connection  he  has  made 
^-7  ^^  C"9  ^  most  enviable  record,  was  born  in  Kane  county, 
Illinois,  June  9,  1846,  a  son  of  Edmund  and  Sarah 
EUiott.  The  family  came  originally  from  New 
Hampshire  and  located  in  Illinois  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Michigan, 
the  father  securing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  what  is 
now  the  heart  of  Chicago.  Malarial  conditions  which  there  existed, 
however,  caused  him  to  abandon  the  place  and  he  removed  to  Kane 
county,  that  state.  In  1858  he  came  to  California  in  pursuit  of  health, 
for  Illinois  physicians  had  told  him  that  he  could  not  live.  In  the 
simny  climate  of  the  Pacific  coast,  however,  he  at  once  began  to 
improve  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  mother  and  children  should 
cross  the  plains  to  Cahfornia  and  join  him,  which  they  did  in  1859. 
The  Illinois  farm  was  traded  for  cattle,  which  were  driven  across 
the  plains.  Many  were  lost  en  route  but  with  some  of  the  herd  the 
party  reached  San  Joaquin  county  on  the  19th  of  October,  1859, 
having  been  more  than  six  months  on  the  jom-ney,  during  all  of  which 
time  Charles  Tappan  Elliott,  then  a  lad  of  thirteen  years,  helped 
to  drive  the  cattle,  riding  a  horse  or  mule  the  entire  distance.  In  addi- 
tion it  was  his  duty  to  rise  at  break  of  day,  when  the  night  watch  came 
off  guard,  and,  mounting  a  mule,  to  watch  the  cattle  until  starting 
time.  The  same  duty  was  required  of  him  at  night  when  camp  was 
made,  he  watching  the  cattle  until  the  night  guard  was  placed. 

Mr.  Elliott  continued  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  San 
Francisco  and  in  the  Van  Doren  Seminary  of  Stockton,  where  Thomas 
B.  Reed,  afterward  sjieaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  for  many 
years,  was  one  of  his  teachers.  About  1866  he  left  his  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  pupils  to  stand  before  the  school  as  instructor  and  for 
five  years  successfully  followed  teaching  in  the  schools  of  San  Joa- 
quin county.  His  experience  and  knowledge  enabled  him  to  gain  the 
teacher's  state  diploma.  In  1871,  however,  he  withdrew  from  that 
profession  to  engage  in  farming  and  stock-raising,  in  which  business 
he  continued  until  appointed  United  States  marshal  in  March,  1906. 
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For  almost  seven  years  he  has  filled  this  position  and  over  the  record 
of  his  official  career  there  falls  no  shadow  of  wrong  or  suspicion  of 
evil.  His  is  rated  as  one  of  the  best  conducted  marshal's  offices  in 
the  United  States.  He  has  business  interests  of  importance,  prin- 
cipally represented  by  real-estate  investments.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Bank  of  Lodi  and  for  several  years  served  as  one 
of  its  directors. 

The  military  spirit  has  always  been  a  prominent  factor  in  the  hfe 
of  Mr.  Elliott,  who  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  was  a  member  of 
the  Live  Oaks  Guards,  organized  to  meet  the  Confederate  forces 
said  to  be  coming  from  Texas  to  win  California  for  the  south.  He  was 
made  orderly  sergeant  of  the  company  of  which  Joseph  E.  McComas, 
a  refugee  from  Missouri,  who  was  afterward  senator  from  Los  Ange- 
les covmty,  was  the  captain.  The  Confederate  forces,  finding  enough 
to  keep  them  busy  nearer  home,  never  reached  California  and  after  a 
few  months  the  Live  Oaks  Guards  were  disbanded.  During  the  Civil 
war  period  he  became  a  stanch  advocate  of  the  republican  party, 
which  was  the  defense  of  the  Union  during  the  dark  days  when  hos- 
tilities raged  between  the  north  and  the  south.  For  many  years  he 
remained  an  active  worker  in  its  ranks  and  is  still  in  harmony  with  its 
principles,  although  in  1912  he  voted  for  Wilson.  For  two  years, 
from  1873  until  1875,  he  served  as  county  recorder  of  San  Joaquin 
county,  but  with  this  exception  he  had  held  no  public  office  until 
appointed  to  his  present  position.  He  was  long  recognized,  however, 
as  a  leader  in  republican  circles  and  one  whose  opinions  carried  weight 
in  the  councils  of  the  party.  For  ten  years,  from  1896  until  1906, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  republican  county  committee  of  Stanislaus 
county. 

In  1868,  in  San  Joaquin  county,  Mr.  Elliott  was  married  to 
Charlotte  E.  Keagle,  a  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  Keagle.  They 
were  representatives  of  an  old  Pennsylvania  family  and  later  became 
pioneer  residents  of  Iowa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  have  no  children  of 
their  own  but  have  reared  two  adopted  children.  They  are  members 
of  the  Park  Congregational  church  of  San  Francisco  and  Mr.  Elliott 
belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  holding  membership  in  Stanislaus 
Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Modesto,  California,  and  in  all  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  bodies  of  San  Francisco,  in  which  he  has  attained  the 
thirty-second  degree.  Mrs.  Elliott  is  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star. 
Mr.  Elliott  is  also  a  past  noble  grand  of  Lodi  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F. 
His  club  membership  is  with  the  Union  League  of  San  Francisco. 
His  residence  in  various  localities  and  his  official  duties  have  brought 
him  a  wide  acquaintance  in  different  parts  of  the  state  and  wherever 
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known  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  reason  of  the  sterling  worth  which 
has  made  him  a  capable  educator  and  successful  business  man,  a  trust- 
worthy official  and  a  valued  representative  of  the  different  fraternal 
and  social  organizations  with  which  he  is  connected. 


Ssiaias;  OT.  Hellman 

)N  A  spacious  high-ceiled  room  on  the  first  floor  sits  a 
stalwart,  bearded,  spectacled  man,  looking  more  like 
a  German  school  teacher  or  scientist  than  a  master 
financier.    He  is  Isaias  W.  Hellman,  president  of  the 
Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank  and  one  of  the 
giants  of  California  finance.    From  Portland  on  the 
north  to  Los  Angeles  on  the  south  his  activities  extend,  and  he  has 
long  been  a  controlling  factor  among  the  moneyed  interests  of  the 
coast.    His  life  history  stands  as  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  in  America  to  the  young  men  of  foreign  birth  whose 
enterprise  and  resourcefulness  enable  them  to  adapt  themselves  to 
changed  conditions  in  the  utihzation  of  time  and  talent  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  prosperity.    He  was  born  in  Bavaria,  October  3,  1843,  and 
was  there  reared,  acquiring  his  education  in  its  public  schools.     He 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  left  the  fatherland  for  the  new  world 
and  by  way  of  the  isthmus  route  came  to  San  Francisco,  where  he 
arrived  in  1859.    After  a  brief  period  here  passed  he  removed  to  Los 
Angeles  the  same  year  and  secured  a  clerkship  in  a  dry-goods  store 
on  Los  Angeles  street,  which  was  then  the  active  business  center  of 
the  city.    His  advancement  was  rapid.    His  capability  was  soon  evi- 
denced in  his  promotion  and  his  activities  constantly  broadened  until 
at  the  end  of  a  decade  he  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Hellman,  Temple  &  Company.    As  president  and  man- 
ager he  continued  active  in  control  of  that  institution  until  1871,  when 
it  was  merged  into  the  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank  of  Los  Angeles, 
of  which  ISIr.  Hellman  became  the  active  head  as  cashier  and  mana- 
ger, thus  continuing  in  control  of  its  affairs  for  two  decades.    He  was 
then  elected  to  the  presidency,  wliich  position  he  still  holds,  although 
the  name  has  been  changed  to  the  Farmers  &  Merchants  National 
Bank  of  Los  Angeles.     Under  his  direction  and  as  the  result  of  a 
progressive  policy,  tempered  by  safe  consen-atism,  the  bank  came 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  financial  institutions  in  the 
west,  continuously  carrying  a  resen'e  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  its  deposits. 

The  scene  of  Air.  Hellman's  activities  changed  to  San  Francisco 
when  in  1901  he  was  called  to  this  city  to  reorganize  the  old  Nevada 
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Bank,  of  which  he  became  president  and  manager.  It  was  later  reor- 
ganized under  national  banking  laws  and  became  known  as  the  Nevada 
National  Bank,  so  continuing  until  April,  1905,  when  it  was  consol- 
idated with  the  Wells  Fargo  &  Company  Bank  under  the  present 
style  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank,  of  which  Mr.  Hell- 
man  continues  as  the  president.  He  is  likewise  president  of  the  Union 
Trust  Company  of  this  city  and  of  the  United  States  National  Bank 
of  Los  Angeles.  As  a  director  of  the  United  States  National  of 
Portland  and  of  the  Security  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of 
Los  Angeles,  his  activities  in  financial  circles  extend  almost  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  country  along  the  Pacific 
coast.  His  name  is  a  familiar  one  in  financial  circles  throughout  the 
entire  civihzed  world,  and  without  invidious  distinction  he  may  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  foremost  American  financiers.  He  has  niunerous 
other  large  and  important  financial  interests  and  his  real-estate  hold- 
ings, which  are  extensive,  cover  both  urban  and  ranch  properties. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1870,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Hellman 
and  Miss  Esther  Neugass,  of  New  York,  who  died  leaving  three 
children:  I.  W. ;  Clara,  the  wife  of  E.  S.  Heller,  an  attorney  of  San 
Francisco;  and  Florence,  the  wife  of  Sidney  M.  Ehrman,  also  a  San 
Francisco  lawyer.  In  Masonry  Mr.  Hellman  has  taken  the  Royal 
Arch  degree  and  his  club  relations  are  with  the  Argonaut,  Concordia 
and  Union  League  Clubs.  He  has  served  in  many  honorary  official 
capacities  and  is  a  regent  of  the  University  of  California.  Long  a 
close  student  of  literature  and  languages,  he  fluently  speaks  and  reads 
four  tongues.  He  is  found  in  those  circles  where  men  are  gathered 
in  the  discussion  of  vital  themes  of  far-reaching  interests  not  only 
affecting  his  adopted  country  but  also  the  questions  of  international 
importance  and  relation.  He  has  been  a  generous  contributor  to 
organized  charity  and  his  individual  gifts  are  equally  notable,  although 
made  most  unostentatiously.  His  life  work  has  had  direct  and  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  west  and  the  building  of  the 
great  empire  of  the  Pacific  coast.  His  influence  is  perhaps  all  the 
greater  for  the  fact  that  it  is  moral  rather  than  political  and  is  wielded 
for  the  public  good  rather  than  for  personal  ends.  To  discuss  with 
him  the  financial  aspect  of  the  country  one  would  think  his  entire 
attention  was  given  only  to  moneyed  interests ;  to  draw  out  his  opinion 
upon  civic  affairs  one  might  believe  that  municipal  and  governmental 
policies  were  his  chief  concern;  to  sound  him  concerning  questions  of 
world-wide  importance  or  to  seek  to  verify  through  his  knowledge 
one's  own  remembrance  of  the  literature  of  the  various  countries  would 
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seem  a  convincing  proof  that  these  things  were  of  vital  importance 
in  his  life.  Yet  all  this  is  the  result  of  well  rounded  development  and 
his  capability  of  close  concentration,  resulting  in  the  mastery  of  any 
subject  which  claims  his  thought  and  interest. 


OTalter  ^vmttin 

JEW  men  whose  life  record  has  not  yet  covered 
three  decades  have  arisen  to  as  notable  a  position  as 
that  wliich  Walter  Arnstein  occupies  as  a  represen- 
tative of  business  interests  in  central  California.  He 
has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  connection  with 
transportation  interests,  especially  in  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  lines,  and  in  all  of  his  important  business  affairs  there 
is  not  a  single  element  that  suggests  lack  of  systematization.  In  fact 
method  and  carefully  devised  plans  characterize  all  of  liis  interests, 
thereby  producing  maximum  result  A\ith  minimum  effort — which  is 
the  foundation  of  all  business  success. 

San  Francisco  claims  Mr.  Arnstein  as  a  native  son,  his  birth  hav- 
ing here  occurred  in  1883.  His  father,  Eugene  Arnstein,  deceased, 
was  at  one  time  senior  partner  m  the  banking  firm  of  A.  Lazard 
of  Paris  and  until  1886  was  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  but  in  that 
year  removed  to  Xew  York  city,  where  he  remained  until  his  deatli. 
Following  the  establishment  of  the  family  home  in  the  eastern 
metropolis  Walter  Arnstein  pursued  his  education  in  'New  York  and 
in  Yale  University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1902.  He  was  a  member  of  the  track  team  during  his  college  days 
and  played  against  Harvard  and  Princeton.  Early  in  his  business 
career  he  was  connected  for  a  time  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Company  and  later  with  the  International  Steam  Pump  Company  of 
Harrison,  New  Jersey.  Ha^ang  interests  in  the  American  River 
Electric  Company,  in  1906  he  came  to  the  west,  returning  to  his  native 
city,  where  he  later  was  chosen  for  the  position  of  secretarj^  and 
treasurer  of  the  City  Electric  Company.  He  is  now  president  of  the 
Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway,  for  each  forward  step  in  his 
career  has  broadened  his  opportunities  and  his  outlook  and  brought 
him  at  length  to  the  responsible  position  which  he  is  now  filling.  On 
the  9th  of  October,  1912,  permission  was  granted  to  the  Oakland, 
Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway  Company  to  construct  a  railroad  bridge 
over  Suisun  Bay.  In  previous  years  both  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Companies  had  made  application  for  this  priv- 
ilege but  were  denied  the  right.  This  bridge  will  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  structures  of  its  kind  in  the  countrj-.    It  will  be  two  miles 
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in  length  and  seventj^-two  feet  above  high  water  mark.  In  the  center 
it  will  contain  a  section  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  that  will  lift 
electrically  to  a  height  that  will  allow  the  tallest  sailing  vessels  to 
pass,  while  its  height  of  seventy-two  feet  will  allow  the  passage  of 
all  small  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  without  the  use  of  the  lift.  The 
structure  will  be  of  steel  and  concrete  and  will  be  completed  in  a 
httle  less  than  two  years  at  an  approximate  cost  of  one  million  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Another  huge  project  which  has  been  under- 
taken in  connection  with  this  road  and  which  was  by  many  people  con- 
sidered impossible,  was  the  building  of  the  Shepard  Pass  tunnel,  which, 
a  mile  in  length,  is  now  practically  completed.  The  company  is  build- 
ing and  will  operate  its  own  dining,  sleeping  and  observ^ation  cars, 
which  are  strictly  modern  in  every  way  and  the  line  when  completed 
will  be  the  most  thorouglily  modern  electric  line  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
surpassed  by  none  in  the  countrj\  The  scheduled  running  time  from 
San  Francisco  to  Sacramento  \vill  be  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  re- 
ducing the  fastest  schedule  now  in  effect  between  the  Golden  Gate  and 
the  capital  city  more  than  one  hour.  Mr.  Arnstein  also  has  oil,  trac- 
tion and  other  electrical  interests  and  is  president  of  the  Western 
Properties  &  Development  Company  and  the  electric  line  operated  un- 
der the  name  of  the  San  Ramon  Valley  Railroad  Company. 

In  1906  Mr.  Arnstein  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  Sussman,  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  Sussman,  deceased,  at  one  time  senior  partner 
of  the  well  known  groceiy  firm  of  Sussman,  Wormser  &  Company. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnstein  are  the  parents  of  three  children.  He  belongs 
to  the  Sutter,  Yale  and  Transportation  Clubs  and  in  politics  is  inde- 
pendent in  his  voting  on  both  state  and  national  questions.  His  busi- 
ness career  shows  that  he  is  not  only  capable  of  designing  mammoth 
projects  but  of  carrying  them  forward  to  successful  completion,  util- 
izing each  force  and  element  so  effectively  that  the  combined  whole 
produces  the  desired  result,  terminating  in  projects  the  far-reaching 
importance  and  value  of  which  are  immeasurable. 


iMarfe  ^ofin  jFontana 


>HE  life  record  of  Mark  John  Fontana  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  in  a  land  unhampered  by  caste 
or  class,  success  may  always  be  attained  by  persistent 
and  intelligently  directed  labor.  Mr.  Fontana  came 
from  across  the  ocean  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  new 
world,  and  by  embracing  his  opportunities,  seizing 
every  occasion  to  improve  himself,  he  worked  his  way  steadily  upward 
until  he  has  reached  his  present  high  position  in  the  commercial  world, 
as  general  superintendent  of  the  California  Fruit  Canners'  Associa- 
tion, an  industry  which  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  has  been  the 
means  to  promote  the  development  of  the  state's  fruit  growing  inter- 
ests, by  providing  a  market  for  a  large  portion  of  the  immense  annual 
output. 

Mr.  Fontana  was  born  at  Cerisola,  in  the  province  of  Genoa, 
Italy,  May  23,  1849,  a  son  of  Giuseppe  and  Bianca  Boro  Fontana. 
He  came  with  his  parents  to  America  when  he  was  but  a  child,  and 
his  early  life  was  spent  in  New  York  city.  He  attended  a  private 
night  school  for  about  six  months,  paying  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  month,  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  later  entered  an  English 
night  school,  but  his  opportunities  for  education  were  very  limited,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  acquire  for  himself  what  little  knowledge  he  could 
gain  while  assisting  to  earn  the  daily  bread  for  the  family.  In  1861  he 
obtained  employment  with  West,  Titus  &  Company  of  New  York,  a 
fruit  and  commission  house,  as  office  and  general  utility  boy.  Previ- 
ously he  had  sold  papers  and  worked  in  an  imibrella  factory  but  here 
was  his  first  opportunity  to  make  something  of  himself.  This  he  did  by 
close  application  to  his  duties  and  he  finally  rose  to  the  position  of  sales- 
man. Finally,  having  saved  a  little  money,  he  started  for  California  in 
1867,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  on  January  3,  with  one  hundred  dollars 
sewed  in  his  clothing.  The  gold  fields  had  been  his  lure,  but  a  closer 
inspection  proved  disappointing,  so  he  returned  to  San  Francisco 
and  advertised  in  the  newspapers  for  "any  kind  of  work."  One  day 
he  met  upon  the  street  a  young  man  whom  he  had  known  in  New 
York,  and  they  made  an  agreement  that  they  should  join  their  for- 
tunes until  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  should  find  employment.      It 
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happened  that  young  Fontana  really  had  shouldered  a  double  burden, 
for  his  friend  spent  most  of  his  time  bemoaning  his  "hard  luck."  Fin- 
ally, however,  he  told  Fontana  of  a  job  to  be  had  in  the  Washington 
baths,  and  Fontana's  delight  was  so  great  that  he  promised  the  young 
man  ten  dollars  of  his  greatly  depleted  store  of  cash  if  he  should  secure 
it.  His  application  was  successful,  and  for  about  a  year  he  toiled 
arduously,  working  from  6  o'clock  a.  m.,  to  11  p.  m.,  scrubbing  floors 
and  making  himself  generally  useful.  Then  he  went  into  the  fruit 
business  in  the  employ  of  A.  Galli  &  Company.  His  previous  train- 
ing was  a  great  help  to  him,  and  this,  coupled  with  liis  energy  and 
determination,  brought  him  promotions,  until  within  two  years  he  had 
been  admitted  to  partnership. 

In  1872  he  formed  a  partnersliip  with  C.  M.  Volkman  in  the  fruit 
and  commission  business,  but  in  the  behef  that  the  shipping  industry 
offered  better  opportunities,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  G. 
Ginochio,  and  later  purchased  the  latter's  interest.  In  1880  he 
decided  to  go  into  the  canning  business  and  organized  the  firm  of  M. 
J.  Fontana  &  Company,  which  in  1891  was  incorporated  as  Fontana 
&  Company.  In  1893  Iiis  associate,  Mr.  Cowing,  retired  and  S.  L. 
Goldstein  took  his  place,  and  two  years  later,  William  Fries  joined 
the  firm.  In  1898,  the  company  sold  its  business  to  the  newly  organ- 
ized California  Fruit  Canners'  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Fontana  is 
general  superintendent,  William  Fries  president  and  S.  L.  Gold- 
stein treasurer.  From  its  humble  beginning  in  the  small  canning  fii-m 
of  M.  J.  Fontana  &  Company,  this  company  has  grown  into  the 
largest  industry  of  its  kind  in  the  state,  with  extensive  fruit  and  ranch 
interests  all  over  the  coast. 

Besides  liis  interest  in  the  canners'  association,  Mr.  Fontana  is  a 
director  and  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  California  Wine 
Growers'  Association,  the  Italian- American  Bank,  the  E.  B.  &  A.  L. 
Stone  Company,  the  Italian- Swiss  Agricultural  Colony,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  Commercial  and  Olympic  clubs. 

Mr.  Fontana  has  been  active  in  public  affairs  as  an  earnest,  pi*o- 
gressive  citizen,  and  an  active  worker  for  civic  betterment.  He  was 
a  supervisor  under  the  Phelan  administration.  He  has  been  largely 
instrumental  in  the  success  of  various  movements  of  a  local  promo- 
tional nature  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  San  Francisco's  most  substan- 
tial citizens. 

He  was  married  in  June,  1877,  at  San  Leandro,  Alameda  county, 
to  Nellie  Jones.  Their  children  are  Margaret,  Mark,  Jr.,  Roland  and 
Richard. 


g>amuel  g>us;siman 

;HE  empire  of  Germany  has  sent  to  this  country  many 
of  her  sons  whose  business  careers  and  personal  char- 
acters have  reflected  credit  not  only  upon  themselves 
but  the  community  as  well.  Those  of  that  nativity 
who  became  merchants  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
daily  acts  that  steady,  optimistic  faith  in  the  triumph 
of  right  methods,  and  personal  integrity  which  insures  success.  Such 
a  man  was  Samuel  Sussman,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death,  August 
21,  1911,  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  grocery  con- 
cerns on  the  Pacific  coast. 

jSIr.  Sussman  was  born  April  3,  1844,  and  came  to  this  country 
while  still  in  his  'teens.  He  remained  in  the  east  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  came  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  employed  by  his  uncle,  the 
late  Louis  Sloss.  He  spent  several  seasons  in  Alaska  in  the  interests 
of  the  companies  operated  by  Mr.  Sloss,  and  later  became  interested 
in  the  wholesale  gi-ocery  business,  finally  becoming  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Sussman,  Wormser  &  Company. 

He  w^as  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Traffic  Bureau  and  other  organizations  and  projects 
for  the  betterment  of  trade  and  to  aid  in  the  growth  of  the  city. 
He  belonged  to  the  IMasonic  order,  and  w  as  a  member  of  a  number  of 
philanthropic  societies. 

INIr.  Sussman  was  married,  March  21,  1877,  to  Emelie  Wormser, 
and  to  them  were  born  four  children:  INIary  Louise,  who  married 
Alfred  Esberg;  Alice,  who  married  Walter  Arnstein;  Amy;  and  a 
son,  Leo  I. 

At  the  death  of  Mv.  Sussman,  the  community  lost  a  sterling,  use- 
ful citizen.  Although  not  gifted  beyond  his  fellows  at  the  outset  of 
his  career,  his  advancement  was  due  to  his  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  observation  inherent  in  him,  and  his  close  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  business  honesty.  He  possessed,  too,  an  industry  which  his 
will  would  never  allow  to  falter,  and  that  he  prospered  was  due  to 
his  close  study  of  the  business  situation  as  a  whole,  and  his  utilization 
of  opportunities  that  others  might  have  employed  had  they  as  care- 
fully sought  the  way  to  success. 
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ijHIS  is  the  story  of  an  empire  builder.     Through  the 
J     indomitable  persistence,  imflagging  energy,  dogged 

Tr^  determination  and  incomparable  foresight  of  Charles 
(i^  Crocker,  supplemented  by  the  financial  genius  and 
unchanging  faith  of  four  other  men  who  will  live  in 
California's  history,  this  Golden  State  in  1869  came 
out  of  isolation  and  changed  the  time  of  its  march  of  progress  from 
the  slowest  to  double-quick.  History  pays  tribute  to  this  wonderful 
man,  who  for  six  long  years  bore  indescribable  hardships  while  over- 
seeing the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  over  the  al- 
most impassable  Sierras  and  through  the  desert  to  Salt  Lake  City — 
the  railroad  which  constituted  the  last  section  of  the  twin  ribbons 
of  steel  which  were  the  first  to  cross  the  continent,  linking  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  coasts.  What  the  completion  of  this  railway  meant 
to  this  western  empire  everybody  knows;  but  not  everybody  realizes 
what  it  cost — not  only  in  money,  but  in  all  the  various  kinds  of  energy 
which  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  himian  endeavor. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Crocker  family  is  a  matter  of  record  as  far 
back,  at  least,  as  1660,  when  one  Daniel  Crocker  was  a  resident  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  There  were  others  of  the  same  name  in  other 
parts  of  the  state.  Eight  years  later,  Josiah  Crocker  married  a 
daughter  of  Governor  Hinckley,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Nar- 
ragansett  war  in  Rhode  Island.  Josiah  Crocker  died  in  1698,  and 
his  descendants  became  scattered  about  the  state  of  New  York,  as 
it  became  nearly  a  century  later.  One  branch  went  to  Troy,  New 
York,  and  it  was  there,  on  September  16,  1822,  that  Charles  Crocker 
was  born. 

The  family  was  poor  and  young  Crocker  was  compelled,  as  soon  as 
he  was  able,  to  assist  in  its  support.  He  therefore  had  little  opportu- 
nity for  education,  but  he  was  intensely  ambitious,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  acquired  enough  knowledge  he  became  an  omnivorous  reader, 
absorbing  everything  that  was  offered  in  the  books  and  newspapers 
which  came  his  way. 

Young  Crocker  was  seven  years  old  when  in  1829  the  New  York 
legislature  granted  the  charter  for  the  first  steam  railroad  to  be  con- 
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structed  in  this  country.  As  it  ran  between  Albany  and  Schenectady, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  his  home,  he  watched  its  progress  with  in- 
terest. How  much  this  experience  affected  his  course  in  later  life  will 
never  be  known,  but  it  is  safe  to  say,  perhaps,  that  he  little  dreamed 
that  just  forty  years  later  he  would  see  the  last  spike  driven  in  a 
railroad  that  with  its  connections  traversed  the  width  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years  our  future  empire  builder  became  imbued 
with  a  desire  to  earn  his  own  living,  and  he  began  by  selling  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  He  met  with  excellent  success  for  those  times, 
and  while  helping  to  support  his  family  and  acquiring  a  little  compe- 
tence for  himself,  he  imbibed  much  useful  knowledge  from  further 
reading  of  the  publications  which  constituted  his  stock  in  trade.  Fi- 
nally he  started  a  news  agency  in  Troy  and  his  profits  were  increased, 
so  that  he  soon  saved  enough  money  to  help  Ms  parents  purchase  a 
farm  in  northern  Indiana.  Thus  it  came  about  that  in  1836,  Charles 
went  with  his  father  to  the  new  home  in  Marshall  county,  Indiana, 
to  help  clear,  plow  and  cultivate  the  land  which  they  had  acquired. 
In  a  little  less  than  three  years  the  mother  died,  and  Charles  worked 
for  a  few  months  on  a  nearby  farm,  after  which  he  went  to  St.  Joseph 
county  and  worked  in  a  lumber  mill  run  by  John  J.  Deming,  who 
afterward  became  his  father-in-law.  While  employed  at  the  mill 
he  seized  the  opportunity  to  get  a  little  more  schooling. 

In  1841  he  became  an  apprentice  and  began  to  learn  the  manu- 
facture of  bar  iron,  and  by  devoting  himself  steadily  to  the  forge  he 
grew  so  proficient  that  when  a  little  later  the  discovery  of  iron  ore 
near  the  site  of  the  farm  in  Marshall  county  gave  him  the  chance 
to  become  independent,  he  secured  control  of  the  deposit  and  formed 
a  partnership  in  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron  with  the  man  who  had 
taught  him  the  trade.  For  three  years  he  continued  successfully  in 
this  business,  and  then,  in  1849,  the  stories  of  wonderful  gold  dis- 
coveries in  California  flashed  through  the  country.  The  possibilities 
of  that  wonderful  new  land  were  on  every  lip,  and  Charles  Crocker 
"caught  the  fever"  with  the  rest.  He  sold  his  interest  in  the  forge 
and  began  to  prepare  for  the  long  journey  westward.  While  he  was 
waiting  for  the  papers  of  sale,  his  plant  was  burned  to  the  ground  and 
he  was  forced  to  postpone  his  departure.  He  at  once  rebuilt  the 
forge,  built  up  the  business  also,  and  then  closed  the  sale. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  he  began  the  long,  arduous  journey  across 
the  plains,  and  in  August  of  that  year  reached  Sacramento.  The 
trip  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  California  capital  occupied  just 
one  hundred  days.     Two  decades  later,  Mr.  Crocker  made  the  same 
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journey,  although  by  a  somewhat  different  route,  in  that  number  of 
hours  in  one  of  his  own  railroad  trains. 

Like  the  majority  of  the  "Forty-niners,"  Charles  Crocker  tried 
his  luck  at  mining,  working  a  claim  in  Big  Canyon,  near  the  present 
city  of  Placerville.  His  indifferent  success  prompted  him  to  seek 
about  for  a  better  means  of  attaining  his  ambition,  so  he  began  mer- 
chandising and  trading.  In  this  venture  he  was  more  successful  than 
most  of  those  who  still  were  digging  for  gold,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  had  acquired  considerable  capital  for  those  days.  His  suc- 
cess as  a  merchant  caused  him  to  turn  his  eyes  toward  better  and 
larger  fields.  In  the  spring  of  1852  he  went  to  Sacramento  and 
started  a  dry-goods  store.  He  was  at  once  successful  and  soon  ranked 
as  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  capital  city.  Then,  satisfied 
that  he  was  on  the  road  to  fortune,  he  went  back  to  Indiana  where 
Mary  Deming,  the  daughter  of  his  former  employer,  was  waiting  for 
him.  There  he  achieved  the  desire  of  his  heart  when  Mary  Deming 
became  his  wife. 

But  again  was  his  progress  toward  fame  and  fortune  halted  by 
fire.  While  he  was  in  the  east  his  store  in  Sacramento  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  and  on  his  return  with  his  bride  he  again  faced  a  mis- 
fortune that  might  well  have  daunted  one  less  resolute.  But  with  the 
optimism  and  determination  which  characterized  his  whole  career  he 
secured  credit  and  rebuilt  his  store.  From  that  time  and  for  ten  years 
the  business  grew  and  again  Charles  Crocker  found  himself  moder- 
ately wealthy.  His  success  in  business,  won  by  persistent  energy  and 
honest  methods,  brought  him  local  prominence  so  that  in  1860  he 
acceded  to  a  widespread  demand  and  became  a  candidate  for  the 
legislature.  He  was  elected  and  served  his  state  and  his  district  hon- 
orably and  well. 

For  some  years  the  memory  of  that  first  railroad  from  Albany 
to  Schenectady  had  lived  in  Charles  Crocker's  mind  and  out  of  it  grew 
the  dream  that  he  lived  to  see  realized.  When  he  first  broached  a 
scheme  for  conquering  the  frowning  Sierras  he  was  jeered  at  for 
his  pains,  but  gradually  others  began  to  take  it  up  until  at  length  there 
gathered  together  that  famous  five — CoUis  P.  Huntingdon,  Leland 
B.  Stanford,  Mark  Hopkins,  E.  B.  Crocker  and  Charles  Crocker. 
These  men  joined  forces  and  incubated  the  tremendous  project  of 
conquering  a  mighty  mountain  range  with  ties  and  rails. 

The  opposition  they  met,  the  obstacles  they  overcame;  the  jeers 
of  the  incredulous  and  the  taunts  of  the  ilk  that  in  these  modern  days 
have  come  to  be  known  by  the  euphonious  name  of  "knockers" — all 
these  obstacles  only   served  to  increase  the  determination   of  this 
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coterie  to  carrj'  out  their  plan.  They  had  watched  the  growth  of  the 
new  empire,  reaUzed  its  possibilities  and  knew  what  its  future  would 
be  if  only  that  great  mountainous  wall  could  be  conquered,  and  they 
staked  their  all  upon  their  faith  in  the  engineering  knowledge  of  the 
day,  coupled  with  their  own  persistence  and  determination.  To  many, 
the  prospect  was  foreboding  enough.  The  lowest  mountain  pass  rose 
to  a  height  of  seven  thousand  feet,  and  on  the  way  eastward  there 
were  chasms  to  bridge  and  grades  to  be  negotiated  that  made  it  seem 
impossible  that  a  locomotive  could  ever  be  provided  with  a  pathway 
over  which  it  could  haul  freight  and  passenger  cars. 

But  Charles  Crocker  assumed  the  task  of  superintending  the  work, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  brightest  engineers  they  could  procure, 
surveys  were  made  and  routes  tested,  until  the  best  of  the  latter  was 
chosen  and  pronounced  feasible.  Much  effort  had  been  devoted  by 
Mr.  Crocker's  associates  to  secure  congressional  aid,  but  the  national 
body  refused  to  help  until  the  promoters  had  finished  and  in  operation 
at  least  forty  miles  of  railroad.  In  1863,  therefore,  a  charter  was  se- 
cured from  the  California  legislature  and  the  stupendous  project 
was  begun.  Ground  was  broken  on  February  2,  1863,  when  the  na- 
tion was  in  the  turmoil  of  the  great  Civil  war,  when  the  national 
credit  was  tottering  and  when  every  condition  affecting  the  financial 
outlook  threatened  disaster.  Then,  too,  the  opposition  they  had  en- 
countered continued.  Dogged  at  every  step  bj^  every  sort  of  ob- 
stacle that  could  be  imagined,  harried  by  litigation,  Charles  Crocker 
carried  on  his  work  with  increased  ardor,  backed  by  the  unflagging 
energy  and  encouragement  of  his  associates.  From  the  beginning, 
Mr.  Crocker  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  work. 

The  position  demanded  the  best  efforts  of  an  expert  handler  of 
men,  as  well  as  one  who  would  see  that  the  construction  gangs  were 
kept  supplied  with  the  materials  and  tools  for  their  work,  as  well 
as  with  food.  In  fulfilling  this  demand,  Charles  Crocker  never 
failed.  Every  foundry  and  machine  shop  in  the  state  was  kept  going 
on  orders  for  machinery  and  materials;  the  agents  of  Mr.  Crocker 
scoured  the  country  for  horses,  purchasing  a  total  of  three  thousand; 
fifteen  hundred  carts  and  other  vehicles  were  used  and  fifty  vessels 
plied  back  and  forth  on  the  Sacramento  river  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  capital,  carrying  supplies.  All  this  required  not  only 
organization,  but  watchfulness,  keen  judgment  and  high  ability,  and 
that  Charles  Crocker  possessed  all  these  was  amply  demonstrated  in 
the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 

Gradually  the  railroad  grade  wound  its  sinuous  way  through  the 
foothills,  in  and  out  of  canyons,  across  chasms  and  around  precipitous 
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declivities;  then  a  sixteen-hundred-foot  tunnel  was  pierced  and  the 
gleaming  rails  began  the  comparatively  easy  descent  of  the  eastern 
slope  and  wended  its  way  toward  Salt  Lake  City.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  work,  Charles  Crocker  had  promised  track  laying  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  a  day  and  he  was  scoffed  at ;  but  he  not  only  kept  his  prom- 
ise but  at  times  increased  this  speed  to  two  and  even  three  miles  a  day. 

The  end  of  six  years  saw  the  last  spike  driven,  on  May  10,  1869, 
binding  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  with  three  thousand  three 
hundred  unbroken  miles  of  steel  rails.  Then  the  indomitable  rail- 
road builder  looked  back  over  the  years  to  his  early  childhood,  when 
that  first  railway  was  constructed  near  the  old  home  in  New  York. 
He  had  lived  to  see  accomplished  what  still  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  feats  in  the  history  of  railroad  building. 

With  the  completion  of  this  great  project,  the  attitude  of  a  fickle 
public  which  only  a  few  years  before  had  mocked  and  jeered,  changed. 
Honors  and  congratulations  were  the  portion  of  the  men  who  had 
forged  this  link  between  the  east  and  the  west.  Charles  Crocker 
was  chosen  second  vice  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  and  continued  in  active  management.  But  the  struggle 
had  overcome  even  his  wonderful  endurance,  and  in  1873  he  hearkened 
to  the  advice  of  his  physicians  and  went  abroad.  It  was  character- 
istic of  him  that  he  would  not  accept  emolument  while  he  was  absent, 
but  insisted  upon  disposing  of  his  interests.  His  associates,  however, 
insisted  that  on  his  return  he  should  come  back  on  the  same  terms 
as  he  sold,  and  this  he  did. 

In  1875,  Mr.  Crocker  removed  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  built 
the  magnificent  mansion  upon  which  he  lavished  his  wealth.  The 
residence  was  built  in  the  style  of  the  French  Renaissance  period  and 
the  art  sources  of  three  continents  were  ransacked  to  furnish  it.  He 
also  maintained  a  residence  in  Sacramento,  and  in  February,  1886, 
he  bought  a  house  in  New  York,  to  which  place  he  had  removed  a 
year  previously,  and  which  he  subsequently  presented  to  his  daughter 
upon  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Alexander  of  New  York,  in  the  spring  of 
1887. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1886,  Mr.  Crocker,  finding  his  health  still 
impaired,  went  to  Europe  and  consulted  a  number  of  noted  special- 
ists, by  whom  he  was  told  that  he  could  not  recover  permanently  from 
his  malady.  Some  time  before  he  went  abroad  he  had  been  thrown 
from  his  carriage  in  New  York  and  his  injury  aggravated  his  phys- 
ical condition.  He  thereupon  returned  to  America  and  went  to  live 
at  Monterey,  California,  where  he  died  August  14,  1888. 
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The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crocker  were  Charles  Frederick, 
George,  William  H.  and  Harriet.  The  oldest  son,  Charles  Frederick, 
succeeded  his  father  as  second  vice  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
system,  and  in  1890  became  first  vice  president.  He  died  at  San 
Mateo,  July  17,  1897.  George  Crocker  made  his  home  in  New  York 
citj^  where  he  died  in  1909.  He  had  large  financial  interests,  being 
connected  with  a  number  of  eastern  railroads  and  banks,  and  was 
long  prominent  in  the  social  and  club  life  of  the  nation's  metropolis. 
William  H.  Crocker,  who  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  family  in 
California,  is  one  of  the  strongest  financial  influences  in  the  state. 
Personally,  he  is  public-spirited  and  generous  to  a  high  degree,  and 
none  surpasses  him  in  devotion  to  his  city  and  state.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Crocker  National  Bank  and  the  Crocker  Estate  Company; 
vice  president  of  the  Hvmiboldt  Savings  Bank ;  director  of  the  Pacific 
States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company;  director  of  the  Equitable 
Trust  Company  and  the  Mount  Morris  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
and  has  numerous  other  interests.  He  is  prominent  in  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  having  attained  the  tliirty-third  degree. 

Harriet  Crocker  married  Charles  Beatty  Alexander,  of  the  New 
York  law  firm  of  Alexander  &  Green,  and  one  of  the  best  known 
men  of  that  city. 

When  Charles  Crocker  died  he  was  interested  in  the  following 
enterprises:  second  vice  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company; 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  second 
vice  president  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  &  Independence  Railroad  Company;  president  of 
the  Monterey  Railroad  Company;  director  of  the  California  &  Ore- 
gon Railroad  Company;  director  of  the  INIarket  Street  Railroad  Com- 
panj^  of  San  Francisco,  and  director  in  several  other  interior  railroad 
and  steamboat  lines. 

Outside  of  the  railroad  business,  Mr.  Crocker  will  be  remembered 
for  his  connection  with  the  great  Merced  county  gravity  irrigation 
canal  project,  which  upon  its  completion  was  the  greatest  irrigation 
canal  in  the  world,  and  which  revolutionized  and  gave  wonderful 
impetus  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  development  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley. 

The  feeble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Crocker  offered  on 
these  pages  would  not  be  complete  without  the  following  excerpts 
from  a  contemporary  biography,  which  admirably  summarize  his 
achievements  and  portray  his  character. 

"Though  self-educated,  he  was  not  unlearned,  but  possessed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  world  affairs  and  was  well  informed  on  all 
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of  the  important  topics  of  the  day.  He  was  a  liberal  and  critical 
pati'on  of  the  fine  arts.  His  temperament  was  sunny  and  congenial, 
and  when  away  from  business  cares  he  was  full  of  anecdote  and  pleas- 
ant mirth.  But  his  strength  of  character  and  power  to  command, 
and  firm  adherence  to  principle  under  all  circumstances  formed  his 
distinguishing  traits, 

"The  absolute  ease  with  which  he  controlled  an  army  of  workmen 
during  the  building  of  the  railroad,  was  equalled  by  the  authority 
which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  has  exercised  over  an  excited 
mass  of  men.  This  influence  in  preventing  mob  rule  found  striking 
development  during  the  great  flood  which  in  1861  swept  through  the 
city  of  Sacramento  and  cari'ied  fearful  destruction  in  its  track.  The 
people,  panic-stricken  and  maddened  by  their  losses,  openly  threat- 
ened to  take  money  out  of  the  city  treasury  by  force  to  repair  the 
damage  sustained,  and  few  dared  to  protest  against  this  lawlessness. 
But  Charles  Crocker  boldly  addressed  the  mob,  denounced  their  pro- 
jjosed  action  in  vigorous  terms,  and  declared,  'We  can  stand  the  loss 
of  our  property  and  homes,  but  the  loss  of  our  honor  we  cannot  afford. 
To  take  money  from  the  city  treasury  by  force  would  eternally  dis- 
grace the  name  of  the  city ;  even  under  the  most  exasperating  circum- 
stances it  would  be  foul  dishonor.'  He  emphasized  his  protest  by  a 
liberal  subscription  toward  the  building  of  a  levee ;  others  followed  his 
example;  and  in  a  short  time  money  enough  was  raised  to  meet  the 
urgent  necessities;  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  vanished  and  peace  and 
order  resumed  sway." 

Mr.  Crocker  also  demonstrated  his  fearlessness  and  absolute  disre- 
gard of  policy  or  temporizing  tactics  in  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of 
abolition.  Such  an  attitude  was  by  no  means  popular;  in  fact,  as  a 
business  man  it  meant  loss  of  profits.  In  later  years,  when  the  anti- 
Chinese  agitation  was  at  its  height  and  a  congressional  investigation 
was  under  way,  he  again  stood  for  what  he  regarded  as  the  right  and 
sedulously  opposed  the  trend  of  public  feeling.  Another  contempo- 
rary said  of  him,  in  this  connection:  "His  great  moral  courage  and 
unflinching  determination  to  achieve  what  he  believed  to  be  the  right 
made  him  one  of  the  strongest  characters  in  California's  history." 
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JNE  of  the  best  known  lawyers  and  quasi-public  men  in 

0.^l  San  Francisco  is  Edgar  D.  Peixotto.  He  is  an  excel- 
W]  lent  example  of  the  student  and  lawyer  of  high  pur- 
Wi  pose,  and  his  fellow  members  of  the  bar  frequently 
have  commented  upon  his  fine  mind,  deep  legal  learn- 
ing and  excellent  judgment.  Nature  has  endowed 
him  bountifully  and  he  has  studiously  and  carefully  increased  his  tal- 
ents. Honors  have  come  to  him  unsought,  and  that  he  has  more  than 
deserved  them,  goes  without  sapng. 

Mr.  Peixotto  was  born  in  New  York,  December  23,  1867,  a  son 
of  Raphael  and  Myrtilla  J.  (Davis)  Peixotto.  The  Peixotto  family  is 
of  distinctly  American  ancestry,  ha\ang  been  among  the  early  colo- 
nists who  settled  in  Rhode  Island  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Suc- 
cessive generations  of  tlie  family  have  been  prominent  in  various 
hnes  of  endeavor  and  achievement.  The  grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  Dr.  Daniel  Levy  Maduro  Peixotto,  who  was  a  son  of 
Moses  L.  M.  Peixotto,  was  a  graduate  of  Colimibia  in  1816,  and  took 
his  degree  in  1819.  He  became  one  of  the  foremost  practitioners  of 
his  day;  was  president  of  the  New  York  Comity  Medical  Society  in 
1830-32;  became  dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; was  a  writer  of  note,  and  active  in  all  movements  pertaining 
to  the  public  welfare.  His  son,  Benjamin  Franklin  Peixotto,  uncle  of 
our  subject,  studied  law  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  under  Stejihen  A.  Doug- 
las, and  was  a  contributor  of  note  to  that  famous  newspaper,  The 
Plain  Dealer.  He  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1867  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  From  1870  to  1875  he  was  United  States 
consul  under  President  Grant  at  Bucharest,  Roumania,  where  he 
wielded  marked  influence  in  securing  religious  and  civil  liberty.  In 
1877,  he  was  tendered  the  post  of  consul-general  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  but  declined.  Subsequently,  he  was  United  States  consul  at 
Lyons,  France,  which  post  he  held  until  1885,  when  he  returned  to 
this  country  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  tliis  time  in  New  York. 
He  was  largely  identified  with  educational  and  charitable  work  in 
New  York,  and  was  well  known  as  a  lecturer  and  editor  of  the 
"Menorah."  Raphael  Peixotto,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born 
in  Ohio  and  came  to  the  coast  in  1868,  becoming  a  successful  mer- 
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chant.     The  mother  was  a  member  of  one  of  Virginia's  best  known 
old  families. 

Edgar  D.  Peixotto  was  but  a  year  and  a  half  old  when  he  was 
brought  west  by  his  parents.  He  acquired  liis  early  education  in  the 
pubhc  schools  of  San  Francisco,  and  then  entered  the  Hastings  Col- 
lege of  Law,  gi-aduating  in  June,  1888.  In  the  following  January, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Before  beginning  active  practice,  he 
spent  a  j^ear  in  travel  in  the  east  and  in  Europe.  Upon  his  return, 
he  began  the  practice  of  law,  and  in  December,  1893,  he  became 
assistant  disti'ict  attorney  under  W.  S.  Barnes.  He  conducted  many 
important  prosecutions,  including  that  of  Patrick  Collins,  who  was 
hanged  for  murder,  and  the  first  trial  of  Jane  Shattuck,  who  was 
sent  to  prison  for  hfe.  He  assisted  Mr.  Barnes  in  the  prosecution 
of  that  notorious  criminal,  William  Theodore  Durrant,  and  Ms  open- 
ing speech  in  this  case  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  masterly  effort. 
In  fact,  voluminous  extracts  from  this  speech  have  been  often  quoted 
as  the  finest  examples  of  forensic  effort.  In  "Classics  of  the  Bar," 
a  compilation  of  famous  cases  and  covu^;  debates,  pubUshed  in  1909 
by  Alvin  Sellers,  two  noteworthy  portions  of  Mr.  Peixotto's  address 
are  included;  and  in  its  review  of  Mr.  Sellers'  book,  "The  Green 
Bag,"  the  famous  and  scholarly  magazine  for  lawyers  uses  those  same 
extracts,  which  are  here  reprinted; 

"The  brilliant  comisel  for  the  defendant,  in  his  opening  statement, 
challenged  the  prosecution  to  answer  the  questions:  Where  Blanche 
Lamont  was  murdered,  when  she  was  murdered,  and  by  whom  she 
was  murdered;  and  what  the  motive  was.  We  are  now  ready  to 
answer  these  questions.  'Where  was  she  murdered?';  in  the  belfry 
of  the  Immanuel  Baptist  church.  'When?';  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  third  of  April,  1895,  between  the  hom-s  of  4:20  and  5  o'clock 
p.  m. ;  'By  whom?';  by  this  defendant,  Theodore  Durrant.  'What 
was  the  motive?';  unbridled  passion,  that  same  motive  that  has  ruled 
and  governed  the  world,  made  nations  totter  and  decay,  brought 
men  from  the  highest  pinnacles  in  life  down  to  brutish  beasts;  that 
same  motive  that  has  filled  our  histories  mth  black  pages ;  that  gave 
to  the  Roman  empire  such  characters  as  Nero,  Tiberius  and  Caracalla 
— whose  delight  and  pleasure  it  was  to  see  men,  women  and  children 
slaughtered  before  their  eyes,  to  satisfy  their  beastly  desires;  that 
same  motive  which  inspired  Gilles  de  Rays,  who  was  executed  in  1440, 
after  confessing  to  the  murder  of  some  eight  hundred  children  in 
eight  years,  to  satisfy  his  perverted  nature;  that  same  motive  that 
actuated  Catherine  de  Medici  to  have  women  flayed  before  her  eyes 
to  satisfy  her  perverted  passion;  that  same  motive  that  brought  out, 
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in  the  Revolutionary  period,  the  monstrous  baseness  of  Marquis  De 
Sade,  from  which  the  term  'sadism'  is  derived — a  term  meaning  pas- 
sion and  lustful  murder,  coupled  with  villainies;  that  same  motive 
that  prompted  and  made  into  a  monster  Jack  the  Ripper,  the  White- 
chapel  murderer,  who  went  about,  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month,  in  that  quarter  of  London  kno\Mi  as  Wliitechapel,  and  there 
killed  fallen  women  by  strangling  them,  and  left  them  murdered 
and  dismembered;  that  same  motive  that  was  the  foundation  of  the 
wonderful  work  in  fiction  of  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson — the 
portrayal  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  that  same  motive  that  made 
Mr.  Hj'de  satisfy  his  inhmnan  feelings,  his  perverted  passion,  his 
uncontrollable  desires,  by  killing,  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  killing, 
and  then  satisfying  his  lustful  desires,  after  the  kilhng  had  taken 
place ;  the  motive,  insatiable  passion,  the  fire  that  consumes,  the  abyss 
that  swallows  all  honor,  fortune,  well  being,  ever^'thing.     *     *     * 

"Blanche  Lamont  had  not  learned  the  character  of  her  compan- 
ion, and  so,  unsuspecting,  she  entered  the  little  gate  of  the  church, 
wliich  unbeknown  to  her,  was  then  the  portal  of  heaven.  When  she 
disappeared  from  the  side  of  Mrs.  Leake,  she  disappeared  forever 
from  the  gaze  of  mankind,  until  the  corpse  was  found  as  you  have 
heard  it  described.  What  happened  within  that  church  must  for- 
ever remain  a  blank,  the  details  concealed  alone  in  the  breast  of 
Theodore  Dm-rant.  That  is  why  we  ask  you  if  you  would  convict 
on  circumstantial  evidence,  and  you  severally  answered  'yes.'  It 
was  the  deed  which  the  eye  of  man  could  not  see.  If  you  ask  for  fur- 
ther details,  we  must  supply  them  from  our  imaginations,  and  mine 
has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  bit  of  verse  by  Blanche  Higginson: 

The  devil  he  stood  at  the  gates  of  hell 

And  yearned  for  an  angel  above ; 
And  he  sighed:    "Come  down,  sweet  siren,  and  learn 

The  lesson  of  passion  and  love." 

The  angel  she  leaned  from  the  gates  of  gold, 

(The  devil  was  fair  in  her  eyes)  ; 
And  she  thought  it  would  be  very  nice  if  she 

Could  lift  him  up  to  the  skies. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Devil,"  she  softly  replied, 

"My  home  is  of  comfort  and  ease. 
And  I  am  very  well  satisfied  where  I  am. 

And  so — if  you'll  pardon  me, — please," 
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"I  hardly  dare  venture  to  go  so  far, 

Do  you,  sir,  come  up  to  me, 
For  I  am  an  angel  in  Heaven,  while  you 

Are  only  the  devil,  you  see." 

"Too  well  I  know  that  an  angel  you  are," 

The  devil,  with  cunning  rephed; 
"And  that  is  the  reason  I  covet  you 

For  a  safeguard  at  my  side." 

"You'll  find  the  atmosphere  balmy  and  warm. 

And  a  heart  that  is  wholly  thine. 
Here  are  red  roses  and  passionate  bliss. 

And  kisses  and  maddening  wine." 

"Oh,  come,  angel,  come;  I'll  stretch  out  my  arms 

And  draw  you  to  infinite  rest, 
And  all  the  dehghts  of  this  beautiful  hell 

Asleep,  you  shall  drink  on  my  breast." 

The  angel  she  leaned  from  the  gates  of  gold. 
And  she  clasped  him  with  arms  of  snow. 

And  while  she  was  striving  to  draw  him  up. 
The  lower  she  seemed  to  go. 

"Don't  struggle,  sweet  angel,"  the  devil  he  cried. 

As  he  bore  her  on  passion's  swell; 
When  an  angel's  arms  have  embraced  me  but  once, 

She  belongs  to  the  devil  and  heU." 

"The  devil  and  the  angel  entered  the  house  of  God.  'Come  hither,' 
said  the  devil.  'Let  us  ascend  together  the  belfry  leading  toward 
heaven.'  Into  the  belfry  went  Blanche  Lamont  and  Theodore  Dur- 
rant.  There  they  were  alone.  Passion  predominating  in  this  per- 
verted man,  asserted  itself;  a  weak  maiden  fighting  for  her  virtue  and 
honor;  a  pervert,  fiend  and  devil  fighting  to  satiate  an  insatiable  and 
overruling  passion.  His  strong  arms  grasped  her,  his  fingers  stif- 
fened on  her  throat,  her  breath  stopped,  her  struggles  ceased,  and 
Theodore  Durrant  was  a  murderer. 

"No  sooner  has  an  act  been  executed  than  the  guilty  one  starts 
to  conceal.  The  clothes  are  taken  off  and  tucked  away;  the  body 
is  stretched  out  and  positioned  by  the  hand  of  one  who  had  done  the 
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like  before.  There  in  that  fantastic  place,  on  a  floor  erected  high 
above  the  ground,  with  her  arms  crossed  on  her  breast — there,  alone, 
unclothed,  unhonored,  unpraised,  unwept,  uncoflfined  and  unknelled, 
with  no  dirge  but  the  wistful  wailing  of  the  wind,  as  it  whistled  in 
and  out  of  every  crevice  and  cranny,  the  murderer  left  her;  hoping 
that  time  might  wither  and  age  decay,  and  thus  identity  might  be  lost 
to  man  forever.  Oh,  what  a  mistake  was  that !  Did  the  murderer  for 
one  moment  think  there  was  a  hole  deep  enough  or  a  tower  high 
enough  in  this  little  world  of  ours  to  conceal  such  a  crime,  the  mortal 
remains  of  that  pure  girl?  Like  the  ostrich,  sticking  its  head  in  the 
sand  and  thinking  it  has  thus  hidden  itself  from  sight,  so  Durrant 
hid  in  crevice  and  corner  the  tell-tale  garments,  all  of  the  means  of 
identification  of  this  pure  girl,  hoping  that  in  time  nothing  but  the 
decayed  body,  the  gaping  skeleton,  might  be  discovered  and  thought 
to  be  that  of  some  poor  wanderer  who  had  thus  mj'steriouslj^  died. 
All  her  apparel,  everj'thing  *  *  *  have  been  brought  here  and 
exhibited  to  you  and  are  now  in  court,  each  severally  crying  out, 
'Guilty,  guilty — 'twas  you,  and  you  alone  who  did  it!'  It  is  true, 
no  human  eye  saw,  no  human  ears  heard,  save  those  of  the  dying, 
strangled  girl,  and  this  man  who  has  buried  himself  in  his  own  false- 
hoods, in  his  endeavor  to  save  liimself  from  the  penalty  of  his  awful 
crime     *     *     *     " 

Shortly  after  participating  in  this  remarkable  case,  Mr.  Peixotto 
resigned  his  office  and  took  up  private  practice.  Of  his  success, 
another  biographer  said:  "Few  lawyers  have  made  a  more  lasting 
impression  upon  the  bar  of  the  state  for  legal  ability  of  a  high  order 
and  for  the  individuality  of  a  personal  character  which  impresses 
itself  upon  a  community.  Of  a  family  conspicuous  for  strong  intel- 
lectuality, indomitable  courage  and  energy,  he  entered  upon  his  career 
and  such  is  his  force  of  character  and  natural  qualifications,  that  he  has 
overcome  all  obstacles  and  written  his  name  upon  the  keystone  of 
the  legal  arch  of  California." 

Mr.  Peixotto  has  always  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  various  civic 
and  promotional  movements,  which  have  accomplished  so  much  for 
the  growth  of  the  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
for  the  Portola  festival  in  1909,  and  at  present  is  a  member  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Company,  and  attorney 
of  the  down  town  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  political  matters,  as  a 
republican,  but  has  never  cared  to  hold  pubhc  office.  In  1896  and 
in  1900  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  republican  national  convention,  and 
in  the  latter  year  served  as  secretary  of  the  California  delegation. 
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He  is  famous  as  an  eloquent,  convincing  and  effective  public  speaker^ 
and  has  always  stood  ready  to  further  the  interests  of  his  party  by 
the  use  of  his  gift  of  oratory,  while  as  a  talker  at  post-prandials,  he  is 
delightfully  entertaining.  He  naturally  is  popular  in  club  life,  and 
is  affiliated  with  the  Union  League,  Olympic,  and  Bohemian  clubs; 
also  with  a  number  of  fraternal  organizations.  By  reason  of  his 
close  connection  with  public  life,  he  enjoys  the  acquaintance  of  a 
large  number  of  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  His  magnetic 
nature  has  drawn  people  to  him  with  rare  power,  and  once  attracted, 
he  holds  them  by  the  genial  spirit  which  pervades  liis  every  action. 
Intensely  human,  his  broad,  cultured  mind  and  charitable  disposition 
place  him  at  one  with  his  fellows.  Such  men  are  rare,  and  that  is 
why  they  are  so  thoroughly  and  highly  appreciated. 

And  in  the  case  of  a  family  so  brilliant  in  the  world  of  art,  let- 
ters and  law,  it  is  fitting  that  mention  also  should  be  made  of  Mr. 
Peixotto's  brothers  and  sister.  Ernest  Clifford  Peixotto  studied  art 
in  the  Academy  Julien  in  Paris,  under  Benjamin  Constant  and  Jules 
Lefebvre,  and  has  achieved  an  international  reputation  as  an  artist 
and  illustrator.  He  has  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  many  times  and 
also  at  American  exhibitions,  and  his  works  have  been  enthusiastically 
received.  He  received  honorable  mention  at  the  Salon  for  his  "A 
Woman  of  Risjoord,"  and  also  was  mentioned  at  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  in  1893.  Since  1897,  he  has  been  engaged  in  illus- 
trating for  Scribner's  Magazine,  besides  many  of  the  best  known 
books  of  the  last  fifteen  years;  among  them  being  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's "Life  of  Cromwell,"  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  "Story  of  the 
Revolution."  He  also  is  famous  for  his  writings,  being  the  author, 
among  others  of  "By  Italian  Seas,"  1906;  "Through  the  French 
Provinces,"  1910;  and  "Romantic  California,"  1911,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  nationally  received.  All  of  the  foregoing  were  illustrated 
by  the  author. 

Major  Sydney  Peixotto  for  many  years  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  philanthropic  work  of  San  Francisco,  in  connection  with  clubs  for 
boys,  and  is  prominent  in  the  playground  movement.  He  is  a  com- 
manding figure  in  amateur  athletics  on  the  coast  and  throughout 
the  country  at  large,  having  been  president  of  the  Pacific  Athletic 
Association  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union. 

Jessie  B.  Peixotto  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  woman 
to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University 
of  California,  from  which  she  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy  in  1894,  and  secured  her  doctor's  degree  in  1900.    She 
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also  studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  in  1896-97,  and  has  been  assist- 
ant professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of  California  since  1894. 
She  is  a  lecturer  of  note  on  sociological  topics  and  a  writer  of  essays 
on  such  subjects,  being  the  author  of  "The  French  Revolution  and 
Modern  French  Socialism,"  published  in  1901.  She  also  is  a  leader 
in  charity  work  in  the  Bay  Cities,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities. 

Eustace  M.  Peixotto,  though  a  young  man,  is  rapidly  acquiring 
fame  as  an  educator. 
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ilEGMUND  WOLLBERG  was  a  financier  whose 
long  connection  with  monetary  affairs  in  the  east  was 
followed  by  nearly  two  decades  of  activity  in  San 
Francisco,  dui-ing  wliich  time  he  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  on  the  local  bourse.  He  spent 
a  half  century  in  the  brokerage  business,  and  partici- 
pated in  some  of  the  most  notable  financial  operations  in  the  history 
of  the  nation. 

Born  at  Grolmde,  Germany,  February  14,  1828,  Mr.  Wollberg 
was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  landed  in  New  York,  and 
already  experienced  in  liis  chosen  profession.  He  engaged  imme- 
diately in  the  brokerage  business,  and  became  a  member  of  the  open 
board  of  brokers  in  the  country's  metropolis.  This  organization  was 
in  1860  merged  with  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  Mr.  Woll- 
berg continued  as  a  member.  He  acted  as  broker  for  some  of  the  best 
known  financiers  of  the  time,  including  such  men  as  Dan  Drew,  the 
Goulds  and  the  Vanderbilts.  During  the  Civil  war  he  was  made  a 
government  broker,  and  carried  out  many  large  and  important  trans- 
actions for  the  treasury  department.  He  was  engaged  not  only  dur- 
ing the  regular  'change  hours,  nine  to  four,  but  also  from  seven  p.  m. 
to  two  a.  m.  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  He  handled  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  government.  After  the  war,  he  continued  his  regular 
brokerage  business,  and  finally,  in  1889,  he  came  to  San  Francisco 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Board,  which  in  1902  was  consol- 
idated with  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange.  He  continued  in 
active  membership  in  the  latter  institution  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  February  29,  1908. 

Mr.  WoUberg's  success  was  but  natural,  for  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  operations  a  keen  knowledge  of  financial  affairs,  exceptional 
ability  in  carrying  out  his  plans  and  unimpeachable  honesty  and  integ- 
rity. He  desired  success  and  rejoiced  in  the  benefits  and  opportu- 
nities which  wealth  bring,  but  was  too  broad-minded  to  rate  it  above  its 
true  value.  In  aU  of  his  undertakings  he  found  the  enjoyment  that 
comes  in  mastering  a  situation — the  joy  of  doing  what  he  under- 
took. Throughout  his  entire  career,  his  business  methods  were  unas- 
sailable.    While  he  controlled  large  operations,  the  utmost  spirit  of 
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justice  animated  him  in  all  his  relations  with  others,  nor  was  his  path 
ever  strewn  with  the  ^vreck  of  other  men's  fortimes.  His  wealth 
came  to  him  not  because  of  his  victory  in  a  contest  with  his  fellow- 
men,  but  because  of  liis  wise  and  judicious  use  of  the  opportunities 
that  were  open  to  all,  and  the  careful  and  harmonious  adjustment  of 
the  varied  elements  that  are  features  of  every  business.  He  belonged 
to  that  class  of  distinctively  representative  men,  who  promote  progress 
in  advancing  individual  prosperity,  and  whose  private  interests  never 
preclude  active  participation  in  movements  and  measures  which  con- 
cern the  general  good. 

Mr.  WoUberg  was  married  to  Corneha  Oppenheim,  and  they  had 
one  son,  Albert  S.  Wollberg  of  San  Francisco. 


^^sv^j^/^:^^^^-*^^:^ 
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^A]MES  C.  B.  HEBBARD,  educator,  journalist,  law- 
yer and  jurist,  was  born  at  Charleston  Village,  Que- 
bec, Canada,  on  April  11,  1854,  a  son  of  James  Josiah 
and  Charlotte  (Bacon)  Hebbard.  On  his  father's 
side  he  is  of  French  Huguenot  descent,  and  among 
his  maternal  ancestors  were  Roger  Williams,  who 
came  to  America  in  the  JNIayflower,  and  the  famous  General  Putnam 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  who  was  his  great-gTcat-grand-uncle.  His 
grandfather,  Ebenezer  Bacon,  was  a  magistrate  of  1812. 

The  early  schooling  of  Judge  Hebbard  was  gained  almost  entirely 
from  his  mother.  The  family  came  to  Cahfornia  in  1862,  and  settled 
in  Nevada  City,  Nevada  county,  then  the  center  of  a  rich  and  prosper- 
ous gold-mining  district,  and  there  the  son  attended  the  high  school 
until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  1869  he  entered  the  St.  Augus- 
tine Military  College  at  Benicia,  and  upon  his  graduation  from  that 
institution  in  1872  he  was  appointed  military  instructor  at  St.  Mat- 
thew's Mihtary  School  in  San  Mateo  county.  He  remained  in  this 
position  for  seven  years,  and  in  his  spare  time  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  General  John  H.  Dickinson,  under  whom  he  had  studied  mih- 
tary tactics  at  Benicia.  In  1879,  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
association  with  General  Dickinson,  and  was  quite  successful.  In 
1883  he  went  to  Seattle  and  engaged  in  private  practice  alone,  and 
then  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Seattle  Evening  Herald.  In  this 
position  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  that  city,  and  was 
in  the  forefront  of  all  civic  movements.  While  at  San  IMateo  he  had 
been  a  major  in  the  Cahfornia  National  Guard  and  later  first  Meu- 
tenant  of  the  "City  Guard"  company  13,  and  first  sergeant  National 
Guard  of  California.  In  1883  he  organized  and  captained  the  first 
military  company  in  Seattle.  He  also  was  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  that  city's  first  fii'e  department. 

In  1888  he  returned  to  California  and  to  San  Francisco,  where 
for  three  years  he  served  as  a  local  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1891  he 
was  elected  judge  of  the  superior  court,  and  for  eighteen  years  served 
on  the  bench  with  honor  and  distinction,  presiding  over  a  large  num- 
ber of  liighly  important  cases,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Fox  vs.  Hale  and  Norcross,  a  famous  mining  suit ;   Emeric  vs.  Alva- 
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rado  et  al,  in  which  six  hundred  persons  were  awarded  title  to  lands 
they  had  occupied  for  tliirty  years ;  and  the  important  tax  cases  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  in  1887,  involving  millions.  In  1909,  when 
Judge  Hebbard  retired  from  the  bench,  he  had  made  a  remarkable 
record,  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  his  decisions  appealed  from  having 
been  confirmed  by  the  state  supreme  court. 

Judge  Hebbard  is  now  engaged  in  private  practice,  but  has  not 
forgotten  his  journalistic  experiences  nor  failed  to  exercise  his  talents 
in  that  direction  when  the  spirit  moved  liim.  He  has  frequently  con- 
tributed to  the  newspapers  of  this  city  and  to  other  periodicals,  both 
prose  and  verse.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the 
Olympic  Club,  the  Press  Club  and  the  Elks. 

He  married  Gertrude  Elizabeth  Gates,  and  their  children  are 
Harriet  and  Gates  Hebbard. 


MARK  HOPKINS 


lil^SO^^  H E  man  who  has  bridged  over  space  and  practically 
CO  CO     annihilated  time  by  the  work  of  his  inventive  and 

c5  I  C5  enterprising  spirit  deserves  to  be  nmnbered  among 
Q  ,^  X  Q  ^  the  benefactors  of  the  race.  'Tis  an  age  of  progress 
when  vast  commercial  transactions  involving  millions 
of  dollars  depend  upon  rapid  transportation.  The 
revolution  of  business,  the  past  half  a  century  has  witnessed,  has  been 
brought  about  by  means  of  the  railroads,  and  one  of  the  men  who 
originated  and  carried  forward  to  successful  comi^letion  the  scheme 
for  establishing  a  highway  of  travel  between  California  and  the  east 
was  Mark  Hopkins.  Through  this  means  he  opened  up  to  civihza- 
tion  a  vast  region  with  unlimited  resources,  providing  for  every  means 
of  labor,  giving  homes  to  the  miner,  the  farmer  and  the  commercial 
man.  The  advent  of  railroads  has  marked  the  advancing  civilization 
in  all  countries  and  has  been  the  means  of  uniting  the  different  por- 
tions of  America,  making  it  one  and  an  inseparable  Union. 

Mark  Hopkins  was  born  in  Henderson,  Jefferson  county.  New 
York,  September  1,  1813,  and  after  acquiring  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  but  did  not  complete 
the  course.  For  a  time  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  New 
York  city  and  on  the  22d  of  January,  1849,  he  sailed  for  Cahfornia 
on  the  ship  Pacific,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  on  the  5th  of  August 
of  that  year.  For  a  few  months  he  engaged  in  freighting  from  Sac- 
ramento to  the  mining  districts  and  in  1850  he  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  at  Sacramento  in  partnership  with  E.  H.  MiUer,  Jr.,  which 
business  occupied  his  attention  for  a  time.  Later  he  embarked  in 
the  hardware  trade  in  partnership  with  Collis  P.  Huntington,  thus 
begirming  an  association  that  continued  until  his  death  and  which  con- 
stituted a  power  in  the  financial  world.  Though  both  Mr.  Hopkins 
and  Mr.  Himtington  engaged  in  much  larger  activities  in  later  years, 
their  partnership  in  the  hardware  business  was  continued  until  the 
death  of  the  former  and  they  conducted  stores  in  Sacramento  and 
San  Francisco  under  the  name  of  Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Company. 
They  became  actively  interested  in  the  project  of  building  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad,  their  associates  in  this  gigantic  undertaking 
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being  Leland  B.  Stanford  and  Charles  Crocker.  When  the  plan 
was  first  broached  it  was  jeered  at,  the  public  never  believing  it  possi- 
ble to  build  a  road  over  the  Sierras.  The  men  at  the  head  of  the 
enterprise,  however,  possessed  unfaltering  determination  combined 
with  initiative  and  indomitable  energy.  With  the  growth  of  the  new 
empire  of  the  west  they  realized  its  possibihties  and  knew  what 
the  future  would  be  if  time  and  space  could  be  annihilated  by 
the  building  of  a  railroad  that  would  connect  the  Pacific  country 
with  the  east.  It  was  a  mammoth  project  and  one  which  required 
engineering  skill  beyond  anything  before  undertaken.  The  lowest 
mountain  pass  rose  to  a  height  of  seven  thousand  feet  and  there  were 
chasms  to  bridge  and  grades  to  be  made  until  it  seemed  that  it  would 
never  be  possible  to  provide  a  locomotive  that  could  haul  freight  and 
passenger  cars  over  such  a  line.  However,  the  services  of  the  most 
eminent  engineers  of  the  country  were  procured,  surveys  were  made, 
routes  tested  and  at  last  the  plan  became  a  feasible  one.  Each  of  the 
four  men  most  greatly  interested  took  important  part  in  the  work. 
Mr.  Crocker  with  his  practical  experience  became  the  builder  of  the 
road,  while  Leland  Stanford  used  liis  strength  and  influence  to  secure 
the  needed  legislation  and  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Huntington  bent 
their  efforts  to  the  gigantic  task  of  financing  the  mammoth  under- 
taking and  figuring  out  the  great  problems  necessary  for  its  accom- 
phshment.  Congressional  aid  was  refused  until  the  promoters  of  the 
project  had  finished  and  had  in  operation  at  least  forty  miles  of  rail- 
road. In  1863  a  charter  was  secured  from  the  California  legislature 
and  work  began,  ground  being  broken  on  the  2d  of  February  of  that 
year.  Financial  conditions  throughout  the  country  were  in  a  pre- 
carious state  and,  moreover,  obstacles  and  difficulties  were  met  with 
on  every  hand,  many  trying  to  block  the  progress  of  the  project. 
Those  who  attempted  it,  however,  knew  not  the  mettle  of  the  men  at 
its  head.  They  saw  that  construction  gangs  were  kept  supplied  with 
materials  and  tools  for  the  work  as  well  as  with  food.  Every  foun- 
dry and  machine  shop  in  the  state  was  kept  busy  meeting  their  orders 
for  machinery  and  materials.  Their  agents  purchased  three  thou- 
sand horses,  while  fifteen  hundred  carts  and  other  vehicles  were  used 
and  fifty  vessels  phed  back  and  forth  on  the  Sacramento  river,  carry- 
ing supplies  between  San  Francisco  and  the  capital.  Mile  after  mile 
of  the  road  was  completed  until  it  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  pass 
over  the  Sierras  and  when  six  years  had  come  and  gone  the  last  spike 
was  driven  on  the  10th  of  May,  1869,  connecting  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific  by  three  thousand  and  three  hundred  unbroken  miles  of 
steel  rails.    Now  the  public  rejoiced  in  a  project  at  which  it  had  hith- 
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erto  scoffed  and  history  records  the  fact  that  no  other  single  agency 
has  been  as  potent  in  building  up  the  great  empire  of  the  west.  Con- 
nected with  the  work  from  its  inception,  Mark  Hopkins  was  chosen 
treasurer  of  the  company  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  his 
death  on  the  29th  of  March,  1878. 

On  September  20,  1854,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  married  in  New  York 
city  to  Mary  Frances  Sherwood,  born  in  the  eastern  metropolis  on 
March  8,  1818.  They  had  no  children  of  their  own  but  reared  an 
adopted  son,  Timothy  Hopkins,  who  is  today  a  potent  factor  in  finan- 
cial circles  of  San  Francisco.  He  displays  business  ability  not  unlike 
that  of  his  father  and  under  different  conditions  is  meeting  problems 
as  vital  and  pushing  forward  projects  as  consequential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  city.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  domestic  in  his  habits  and  tastes  and 
unassuming  in  his  mode  of  life.  The  dominant  trait  of  his  character 
was  his  unvarying  equanimity,  his  mind  seemingly  being  impervious 
to  irritating  influences.  He  was  uniformly  courteous  to  all  who 
approached  him.  He  possessed  a  remarkable  faculty  for  drawing 
up  plans  for  any  undertaking,  handling  every  detail  with  the  utmost 
precision.  He  was  noted  for  his  punctuality  in  all  his  contracts  and 
agreements  and  for  his  faculty  in  cultivating  that  same  quality  in 
others.  His  character  is  best  described  by  a  personal  friend,  who  said 
of  him:  "He  was  familiarly  spoken  of  by  all  subordinate  employes  of 
the  railroad  company  as  'Uncle  Mark.'  Everywhere  on  the  line  of 
the  roads,  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden  on  the  Central  and  down  to 
Yuma  on  the  Southern  Pacific  he  was  mentioned  in  this  manner.  He 
had  a  kindly  way  of  attentively  listening  to  the  grievances  of  any 
man  in  the  employ  of  the  corporation  and  would  pay  special  attention 
to  the  complaints  of  laborers  who  performed  the  hardest  work  and 
received  the  poorest  compensation.  He  was  not  distinguished  for 
outspoken  generosity,  but  whenever  he  contributed  money  for  chari- 
table purposes  or  gave  aid  to  deserving  individuals  he  did  it  without 
ostentation.  He  gave  liberally  to  desenang  people  without  mention 
of  the  charity  but  seldom  contributed  to  the  support  of  churches.  In 
Sacramento  he  rendered  material  assistance  to  one  church  and  fre- 
quently gave  money  to  help  along  the  colored  church  societies.  He 
seemed  to  derive  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  from  hard  work  in  his 
office.  If  he  had  any  disease  it  was  industry.  As  one  of  his  nephews 
expresses  it,  'he  liked  to  work  more  than  the  laziest  man  in  the 
world  likes  to  loaf.'  ISIany  of  the  Sacramento  people  have  noticed  the 
lights  burning  in  his  office  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
would  ponder  over  figures  and  accounts  as  the  hours  flew  by  and  not 
realize  that  time  had  passed  until  the  first  gleam  of  dawn  was  seen. 
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His  friends  and  relatives  constantly  reminded  him  that  overwork 
would  sooner  or  later  snap  the  machinery  of  life  suddenly  but  the  man 
couldn't  stop.  He  was  in  agony  when  idle.  He  found  solace  in  work 
— he  reaped  happiness  from  toU." 


iHilton  JloUep  a^obtiing,  Jr. 

)NE  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  rapid  commercial  and 
industrial  development  of  San  Francisco,  aside  from 
its  natural  advantages  as  a  seaport  and  the  center  of 
a  fast-growing  agricultural  country  has  been  the 
activity  and  constmctive  acliievements  of  its  promo- 
tional organization,  principally  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Therefore,  to  say  that  Milton  Holley  Robbins,  Jr.,  is  the  presi- 
dent of  that  great  organization  is  to  say  that  he  has  achieved  remark- 
able success  as  a  business  man,  and  is  entitled  to  a  vast  deal  of  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  this  great  city  rose  from  its  own  ashes  and 
resumed  its  proper  place  among  the  really  great  cities  of  America, 
and  of  the  world.  Of  course,  his  rise  to  this  position  is  the  natural 
result  of  conspicuous  business  achievement  on  his  own  part,  and  thus 
Mr.  Robbins  is  placed  in  his  proper  category  among  the  successful  men 
of  San  Francisco. 

He  was  born  at  Lakeville,  Connecticut,  January  27,  1871,  a  son 
of  Milton  H.  and  Anna  (Bostwick)  Robbins.  His  paternal  ances- 
tors were  early  settlers  in  Connecticut  where  some  of  the  family  were 
prominent  in  early  Revolutionary  histoiy  as  manufacturers  of  can- 
non, in  the  course  of  the  conduct  of  a  large  iron  business.  They  also 
manufactured  the  anchor  for  the  famous  frigate  Constitution.  A 
cousin  of  the  family,  Alexander  Holley,  son  of  a  one-time  governor 
of  Connecticut,  brought  to  this  country  the  Bessemer  steel-making 
process.  Mr.  Robbins'  brother  is  the  ninth  Samuel  Robbins.  The 
family  homestead  in  Connecticut  has  never  been  out  of  the  family 
since  it  was  first  occupied  by  a  Robbins  in  the  early  colonial  days, 
and  the  deed  for  it  was  signed  by  Indians  and  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut in  1735. 

Milton  H.  Robbins,  Jr.,  acquired  his  early  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Lakeville,  and  in  1887  entered  Lehigh  University, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  then  transferred  to  Yale,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1891,  having  specialized  in 
scientific  and  teclinical  studies.  For  a  time  he  was  engaged  in  the 
banking  house  of  Robbins,  Burrall  &  Company,  with  which  his  father 
was  connected,  but  he  soon  entered  the  shops  of  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company,  where  he  devoted  four  years  to  mastering  the  mechanical 
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details  of  the  business.  Until  1893  he  remained  in  the  east  being 
estabhshed  chiefly  at  Boston  and  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  He 
was  then  transferred  to  Cliicago,  where  he  remained  for  six  years,  and 
then  returned  to  Boston  for  a  year.  In  1900  he  went  to  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  from  1901  to  1904  was  in  New  Orleans,  and  from  1904  to 
1906  he  was  at  Houston,  Texas.  From  the  latter  point  he  came  to 
San  Francisco  as  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  business  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  in  this  position  accomplished  much  toward  the  exten- 
sion of  the  company's  business  in  this  field,  his  territory  including  all 
the  Pacific  Coast  states,  and  also  Nevada,  Arizona,  Idaho  and  the 
Hawaiian  islands. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  his  activity  in  promoting 
the  work  of  the  Merchants'  Association  resulted  in  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  that  body,  and  when  the  association  was  made  part  of 
the  merger  that  became  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  new  organization,  a  signal  honor,  espe- 
cially for  one  who  had  been  in  the  city  but  a  short  time.  As  a  factor  in 
the  promotional  activities  of  the  Chamber,  Mr.  Robbins  has  justified 
his  selection  as  its  executive  head,  and  has  been  prominent  in  every 
public  movement  for  the  advancement  of  the  city's  interests,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  entertainment  of  the  city's  distinguished  visitors  and  in 
the  preparations  for  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
of  1915. 

In  December,  1911,  Mr.  Robbins  resigned  his  position  with  the 
Otis  Elevator  Company  to  become  vice  president  of  the  Union  Ice 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  corporations  of  its  kind  in  the  west,  sup- 
pling ice  to  a  population  of  two  million  in  a  country  that  produces 
comparatively  little  natural  ice,  and  involving  transportation  and  other 
problems  without  nimiber. 

Mr.  Robbins  is  a  deep  reader,  especially  of  technical  works  and 
publications,  and  is  fond  of  outdoor  exercise,  chiefly  tennis  and  chop- 
ping wood.  He  takes  but  httle  part  in  social  and  club  life,  but  is  a 
member  of  the  Pacific-Union,  Union  League  and  Commercial  Clubs, 
being  vice  president  of  the  latter. 

He  was  married  on  August  24, 1895,  to  Annie  E.  Staj^ner  of  New 
York.    Their  children  are  Sally  S.,  Mary  E.,  and  Isabelle. 
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FRANCIS  MARION  SMITH  is  one  of  California's 
noted  men  whose  great  affluence  and  high  position 
constitute  a  monument  to  a  remarkable  career.  To 
account  for  his  signal  achievements  in  the  industrial 
and  financial  world,  the  historians  need  only  to  refer 
to  his  early  history,  wherein  he  showed  that  the  mere 
utihzation  of  opportunity,  foresight  and  business  judgment,  and  the 
observance  of  the  cardinal  rules  of  honesty,  brought  him  success  such 
as  has  been  achieved  by  comparatively  few  men  in  tliis  country. 
Though  nominally  a  resident  of  Oakland,  and  interested  heavily  in 
property  there,  nevertheless  his  business  activities  have  had  an 
extremely  important  bearing  upon  the  progi-ess  and  development  of 
San  Francisco,  so  that  he  may  be  rightfully  called  one  of  its  builders, 
JNIr.  Smith  was  born  on  a  farm  near  New  Richmond,  Wisconsin, 
the  son  of  Henry  G.  and  Charlotte  (Paul)  Smith.  His  father  was 
a  native  of  Rochester,  New  York,  and  lived  there  imtil  after  his  mar- 
riage, being  engaged  in  farming.  In  1842  he  went  to  New  Rich- 
mond, Wisconsin,  purchased  land  and  engaged  extensively  in  general 
farming  and  stock-raising.  He  prospered  and  in  1881,  having 
acquired  considerable  means,  he  came  to  California,  settling  in  San 
Jose.  He  there  spent  the  remaining  years  of  liis  life  in  retirement, 
his  death  occurring  in  1889.    His  wife  sur%ived  him  until  1893. 

Francis  JNIarion  Smith  received  his  early  education  in  the  district 
school  and  attended  ISIilton  College.  Four  years  afterward,  when 
he  had  become  of  age,  he  started  for  the  west,  with  two  hundred  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket,  to  make  his  fortune.  His  subsequent  history  shows 
that  the  fortune  was  there,  and  that  ISIr.  Smith  made  it.  It  was  in 
the  days  when  one  boom  followed  another  in  the  western  mining  fields, 
particularly  in  Colorado  and  Nevada.  He  was  attracted  by  the  sil- 
ver excitement  in  Esmeralda,  Nevada,  and  he  began  prospecting  in 
that  region.  He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  mining  was  an  uncer- 
tain proposition,  at  best,  and  he  engaged  in  timber  cutting  for  a  mine. 
This  brought  him  into  the  lumber  business,  and  he  traversed  the 
greater  portion  of  southern  Nevada  in  that  capacity,  securing  valua- 
ble timber  claims  wherever  possible.     While  thus  engaged,  he  estab- 
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lished  his  cabin  on  a  hillside  overlooking  a  barren  flat,  called  Columbus 
Marsh.  It  contained  large  deposits  of  encrusted  salts,  and  men  who 
preceded  him  had  dug  borate  of  hme  from  it.  Mr.  Smith  investigated 
and  later  prospected  in  another  flat  a  few  miles  away,  known  as  Teel's 
Marsh.  He  had  his  samples  assayed  and  found  he  had  struck  a  rich 
deposit  of  borate  of  soda. 

Thus  began  a  career  which  earned  for  Mr.  Smith  the  famous 
sobriquet  of  the  "Borax  King."  He  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the 
development  of  this  industiy,  and  after  a  few  successful  encomiters 
with  claim- jumpers,  he  succeeded  in  marketing  twenty-thousand  tons 
of  the  mineral.  Then  he  abandoned  the  deposit  for  richer  ones  in  and 
around  the  movmtains  of  San  Bernardino  county  and  in  Death  valley, 
California.  Eventually  he  gained  control  of  the  best  of  these  and 
developed  them  on  a  large  scale.  He  introduced  great  desert  wagon- 
trains  for  the  transportation  of  the  mineral,  and  the  famous  "Twenty- 
Mule  Team"  brand  has  become  a  household  word  as  a  result  of  his 
enterprise.  By  1898  the  annual  borax  output  of  California  had 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  sixteen  million  pounds,  valued  at 
one  million  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  dollars,  and  in  sub- 
sequent j^ears  has  several  times  doubled  that  figure.  As  president 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company,  INIr.  Smith  therefore  is  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  profitable  industries  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Coming  to  Oakland,  Mr.  Smith  began  investing  in  Oakland  prop- 
erty and  enterprises.  He  became  president  of  the  Realty  Syndicate, 
which,  with  a  capital  of  ten  million  dollars,  has  been  easily  the  fore- 
most factor  in  the  development  of  the  citj^  in  various  ways.  He  also 
is  the  largest  owner  of  stock  in  the  Oakland  Traction  Companj', 
operating  one  of  the  finest  street  railway  systems  in  the  world,  and 
is  president  and  chief  owner  of  the  San  Francisco,  Oakland  &  San 
Jose  Railway  Company,  ojierating  the  famous  "Key  Route"  fen-ies 
and  interm-ban  lines.  He  also  has  large  interests  in  other  railroad 
and  financial  enterprises. 

Although  extremely  busy  with  his  important  and  varied  invest- 
ments, Mr.  Smith  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  pohtical  affairs, 
but  has  never  sought  public  office.  However,  he  was  t^ice  a  republi- 
can presidential  elector  for  California — in  190-i  and  1908.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  is  affiliated  with 
the  New  York  Yacht  and  Union  League  Clubs  of  New  York.  He 
also  belongs  to  the  Pacific-Union  Club  of  San  Francisco.  Besides  his 
residence  in  Oakland,  he  also  maintains  a  home  at  Shelter  Island, 
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New  York.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman  and  has  owned  several 
fast  boats,  which  he  sailed  himself,  winning  many  cups  and  trophies. 

Besides  liis  investment  of  money  in  Bay  City  enterprises  and  his 
great  contributions  to  their  upbuilding  and  material  progress,  Mr. 
Smith  takes  a  deep  interest  in  their  civic  progress.  An  instance  of 
this  is  his  endowment,  in  January,  1912,  of  a  fellowship  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  for  the  investigation  of  problems  incident  to  the 
growth  of  the  cities  bordering  San  Francisco  bay,  which  bids  fair  to 
do  much  toward  solving  the  problem  which  is  present  in  every  fast- 
growing  American  city,  and  especially  in  this  region.  His  broad 
public  spirit  is  evidenced  by  his  many  donations  of  land  and  money 
to  the  city  of  Oakland  for  public  purposes,  while  he  has  been  gener- 
ous, though  unostentatious,  to  various  charitable  and  philanthropic 
movements  and  organizations.  He  also  has  made  large  gifts  to 
Mills  College. 

Thus,  in  combining  his  participation  in  large  business  enterprises 
with  a  healthy  public  spirit  and  a  realization  of  his  misson  as  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  Mr.  Smith  has  earned  the  encomium  wliich  is  but  poorly 
and  inadequately  expressed  in  this  brief  outline  of  his  career.  The 
innate  force  of  his  character  as  manifest  in  a  laudable  ambition,  firm 
purpose,  unfaltering  energy  and  unquestioned  integrity  place  him  in 
the  category  of  great  men;  while  liis  many  high  personal  qualities 
have  caused  him  to  be  honored  and  esteemed  by  all  who  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  possess  his  acquaintance  and  his  friendship. 
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JN  THE  life  record  of  Isidor  Jacobs,  two  lines  of  accom- 
plisliment  stand  out  prominently  in  marking  him  one 
of  the  most  active  factors  in  the  upbuilding  and  de- 
velopment of  San  Francisco.  He  has  been  a  leader 
in  building  up  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
of  the  state — the  canning  business — and  in  civic  af- 
fairs he  is  hailed  as  a  leader  of  movements  for  civic  cleanliness  and 
good  government  that  have  accomplished  wonders  within  a  compar- 
atively short  time.  No  adequate  summary  of  Mr.  Jacobs'  good 
works  can  be  furnished  that  does  not  permit  a  list  of  these  accomplish- 
ments to  be  told  in  considerable  detail,  for  they  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  history  of  this  city,  for  which  he  has  done  so  much. 

iMr.  Jacobs  was  born  in  San  Francisco  on  August  4,  1860,  the  son 
of  William  and  Bertha  Jacobs.  William  Jacobs  was  at  the  head  of 
A.  Lusk  &  Company,  and  was  the  most  important  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fruit  industry  in  California,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  led  the  movement  to  introduce  California  oranges,  raisins 
and  dried  fruits  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  He  died  in  1884  and  his 
widow  in  1903. 

Isidor  Jacobs  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco, 
graduating  from  grammar  school  in  1874.  In  1878  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  canning  company  of  which  his  father  was  manager, 
A.  I^usk  &  Company,  and  in  1887  became  president  of  that  corpora- 
tion, assuming  his  father's  position  as  leader  in  the  canning  industry 
and  in  the  upbuilding  of  fruit  growing  throughout  the  state.  He  is 
now  president  of  the  California  Canneries  Company  and  also  of  the 
Napa  Canning  Company.  Chronologically,  the  career  of  Mr.  Jacobs 
presents  a  record  rarely  equalled  for  industry  and  effective  effort. 
In  1894,  he  organized  the  Traffic  Association  of  California,  wliich 
resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  Transcontinental  Association,  giv- 
ing much  needed  I'ehef  to  San  Francisco  and  CaUfornia  generally 
from  the  Southern  Pacific's  monopoly  of  the  traffic,  by  enabling  the 
Santa  Fe  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  to 
San  Francisco.  In  189.5,  Mr.  Jacobs  organized  the  California 
Canned  Goods  Association,  with  the  object  of  making  a  uniform 
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standard  for  California  canned  products.  In  1897,  he  led  the  organ- 
ization of  a  pure  food  movement  among  the  canners  of  the  state,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Manufacturers'  &  Producers'  Association  of  Cal- 
ifornia. The  pure  food  congress  arranged  bj'^  this  organization  was 
largely  attended  by  representatives  from  aU  over  the  state,  and  an 
outgrowth  of  this  congress  was  the  present  United  States  pure  food 
law,  which  was  introduced  in  the  lower  house  of  congress  by  one  of 
the  delegates  to  the  state  meeting. 

For  years  Mr.  Jacobs  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  annual 
conventions  of  the  fruitgrowers  of  the  state.  In  1897  he  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  to  induce  labor  to  come 
to  California  and  help  handle  the  fruit  crops.  The  result  of  this 
movement  was  the  formation  of  the  California  Colony  Association, 
organized  from  different  coimties  of  the  state,  which  obtained  from 
the  transcontinental  raUroads  the  first  colonist  rates  from  the  east, 
and  which  subsequently  brought  about  the  formation  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Promotion  Committee  and  the  California  Development 
Board.  The  securing  of  the  low  colonists'  rates  has  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  state's 
vacant  acres. 

Following  the  great  fire  of  1906,  Mr.  Jacobs  organized  the  Port- 
rero  Commercial  and  Manufacturers'  Association  which  was  largely 
instiTimental  in  bringing  about  the  railroads'  switching  agreement,  sav- 
ing to  the  shippers  millions  of  dollars  annually.  He  also  was  among 
the  first  to  work  for  the  adoption  of  large  bond  issues  for  harbor 
improvements,  which  have  made  San  Francisco  one  of  the  greatest 
ports  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Jacobs  also  originated  the  movement  for  the  development  of 
the  India  Basin  into  an  inland  harbor,  as  an  extension  of  the  harbor 
facihties  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  Bonds  have  been  voted  for 
by  the  state  to  carrj^  out  this  project  and  it  is  estimated  that  nine  miles 
of  dockage  will  be  added  to  the  facilities  of  San  Francisco,  which  will 
tend  to  develop  the  peninsula  south  of  San  Francisco  and  bring  car 
and  steamer  together. 

Mr.  Jacobs  is  now  engaged  in  arousing  public  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  through  the 
opening  up  of  the  water  way,  and  the  extending  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river,  to  connect  A\ith  a  canal  project  through  to  the  Tehachapi  moun- 
tains. Government  engineers  have  looked  into  the  project  and  re- 
ported favorably  upon  it.  This  development  will  mean  more  to  the 
history  of  the  state  of  California  north  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains 
than  anything  that  has  ever  been  done  heretofore.     It  will  open  up 
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this  great  San  Joaquin  valley  to  the  benefits  of  water  transportation 
and  will  solve  the  problems  in  relation  to  freight  rates  that  have  been 
for  many  years  a  question  of  controversy  with  the  transportation 
companies. 

This  work  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  cooperation  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  state,  the  counties,  and  the  miuiicipalities,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  project  will  pay  for  itself  in  five  years,  by  the  saving  in  trans- 
portation, and  with  the  millions  of  people  that  will  come  into  the 
great  San  Joaquin  valley  by  the  opening  up  of  the  Panama  canal,  it 
will  develop  an  era  of  prosperity  in  California  north  of  Tehachapi 
such  as  the  world  has  never  known  in  a  like  period  of  time. 

INIr.  Jacobs  was  one  of  those  determined,  far-seeing  men  who,  fol- 
lowing the  great  disaster  of  1906,  refused  to  be  daunted  by  misfor- 
tune, but  set  immediately  to  work  rebuilding  his  company's  cannery. 
In  less  than  ninety  days  after  the  fire,  on  July  5,  one  of  the  largest 
canneries  in  the  country  was  completed  and  eight  hundred  refugees 
given  employment  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  need  and  while  they 
were  still  living  in  tents.  This  was  the  first  large  factor)^  to  begin 
operations  in  San  Francisco  after  the  fire. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Jacobs  joined  heartily  in  the  movement — as  yet  un- 
organized— to  secure  clean,  honest  government  for  San  Francisco, 
and  in  that  mood  organized  the  Good  Government  League,  of  which 
he  became  president.  That  fall  the  league  succeeded  in  electing  thir- 
tj"^  out  of  thirty-two  city  officials  indorsed  by  it,  completely  overturn- 
ing the  power  of  Eugene  Sclimitz  and  Abe  Ruef,  who  had  exploited 
the  cit}'  for  their  o^vn  selfish  ends  and  given  San  Francisco  an  un- 
enviable reputation  for  civic  rottenness.  The  rout  of  Schmitz  and 
Ruef  did  more,  perhaps,  than  anj'  other  mimicipal  action,  to  give  the 
city  a  chance  to  become  kno^ATi  for  her  resources  and  her  opportunities 
— to  give  her  a  chance  to  grow. 

In  May,  1907,  Mr.  Jacobs  organized  the  Civic  League,  (now 
kno^vn  as  the  Civic  League  of  Improvement  Clubs)  to  bring  about 
industrial  peace  in  San  Francisco  and  the  state.  At  that  time  the 
city  was  torn  by  labor  strife,  nearly  fifty  thousand  men  being  idle 
because  of  labor  difficulties  of  various  kinds.  With  the  assistance  of 
a  combination  of  the  better  element  among  the  labor  leaders,  including 
Walter  INIacArthur,  John  W.  Sweeney,  Will  J.  French,  Andrew 
Furuseth,  George  A.  Tracy  and  others,  the  league  succeeded  in 
setthng  the  strike  of  the  metal  trades,  which  alone  involved  twenty 
thousand  men,  all  of  whom  went  back  to  work  under  a  new  industrial 
agreement  involving  a  shorter  day  under  wliich  they  are  working  and 
satisfied.     The  joint  committee  also  brought  about  a  settlement  of 
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the  Laundry  Workers'  Strike  that  put  several  thousand  workers 
back  to  their  tasks.  During  the  time  this  committee  was  active,  Mr. 
Jacobs  worked  indefatigably  as  its  secretary.  The  committee  sought 
also  to  settle  the  street  car  strike,  but  on  account  of  the  interference 
of  P.  H.  McCarthy,  since  discredited,  the  movement  failed  and  re- 
sulted in  loss  for  the  strikers. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  strike-settling  movement  was  the  first  In- 
dustrial Peace  Conference  ever  held  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  ses- 
sions lasted  four  days,  and  were  addressed  by  members  of  the  presi- 
dent's cabinet  and  several  prominent  labor  leaders. 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Direct  Legislation 
League,  of  which  he  is  executive  chairman;  and  also  of  the  People's 
Lobby.  The  vigilance  of  these  two  organizations  at  the  last  session 
of  the  state  legislature  accomplished  much  in  securing  the  enactment 
of  beneficent  legislation  and  the  "kilUng"  of  many  bad  measures. 

To  Mr.  Jacobs  belongs  the  credit  for  the  formation  in  1908  of  the 
CaUfornia  Traffic  Association,  which  conducted  before  the  State  Rail- 
road Commission  an  investigation  which  proved  the  existence  of  dis- 
criminatory rebating  practices  among  the  railroads  and  opened  the 
way  for  a  fair  adjustment  of  these  mifair  conditions.  And  he  has 
been  active  in  the  fight  for  just  freight  rates  along  other  lines.  He 
led  a  movement  which  had  for  its  object  the  inauguration  of  a  gov- 
ernment-owned line  of  steamships  to  Panama  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
similar  to  that  maintained  in  the  Atlantic,  to  insure  competition  with 
the  transcontinental  railroads  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates.  As  a 
result  of  his  efforts,  the  Merchants'  Exchange  was  drawn  into  the 
fight  and  a  biU  introduced  into  congress  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Jacobs'  ability  as  a  stump  speaker,  and  his  expert  knowledge 
of  the  tariff  question  was  exhibited  in  the  recent  presidential  cam- 
paign, when  he  stumped  the  state  for  Woodrow  Wilson.  His  dis- 
cussion of  the  tariff  was  pronounced  by  those  who  know  to  be  the 
ablest  and  clearest  of  any  heard  in  the  campaign. 

In  fraternal  affairs,  Mr.  Jacobs  is  prominent.  He  is  a  member  of 
Fidelity  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  became  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish 
Rite  Mason  at  the  Consistory  of  1884,  is  a  member  of  San  Francisco 
Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  of  Islam  Temple  of  the  Nobles  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  a  member  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  of  San  Francisco. 

He  was  married  on  July  10,  1887,  to  Mira  Josepliine  Straus, 
daughter  of  Emanuel  Straus.  To  them  were  bom  four  children: 
William,  who  married  Dorothy  Friedman;  Lucie  Fredericka,  the 
wife  of  Joseph  E.  Hill;  Frederick  William  and  John  Lee  Jacobs. 
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An  earlier  biographer  said  of  him:  "He  has  done  good  work.  By 
his  aggressiveness  he  has  'stirred  up'  more  issues  important  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  than  almost  any  other  man  in  San  Francisco.  By  his 
sagacity  he  has  done  invaluable  service  in  directing  reform  movements 
into  effective  channels.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  interest  in  public 
affairs,  as  well  as  his  fearlessness  in  jeopardizing  his  business  for  the 
sake  of  'standing  right'  as  he  sees  it,  are  models  of  good  citizenship." 
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MONG  the  professional  men  of  San  Francisco  who 
have  won  success  in  their  chosen  calling  is  Arthur  H. 
Barendt,  attorney  at  law,  who  has  been  in  practice 
before  the  state  and  federal  courts  since  1897.  He 
was  born  in  Liverpool,  England,  in  Februaiy,  1860, 
and  is  a  son  of  John  E.  and  Isabella  A.  (Crowe) 
Barendt,  the  former  a  native  of  Danzig,  East  Prussia,  Germany,  and 
the  latter  of  England.  The  father  became  a  resident  of  Liverpool 
shortly  before  he  became  of  age  and  there  remained  until  his  death. 
He  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  wool  brokerage  business  in  that 
city  and  attained  a  position  of  prominence  and  importance  in  commer- 
cial circles.  His  wife  survives  and  resides  in  Bournemouth,  in  the 
south  of  England.  The  paternal  branch  of  this  family  has  been  well 
known  in  Prussia  for  many  generations  and  one  of  the  early  represen- 
tatives of  the  line  was  made  a  "frei  herr"  of  the  town  of  Danzig  and 
presented  with  the  key  to  the  citj^  in  recognition  of  distinguished  mili- 
tary services.  On  the  maternal  side  the  grandfather  of  our  subject  had 
the  honor  of  bringing  Jenny  Lind,  the  famous  Swedish  singer,  to 
Liverpool  on  the  eve  of  her  first  triumphal  tour. 

Arthur  H.  Barendt  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Liverpool 
and  in  Liverpool  College  and  Liverpool  School  of  Science  and  Arts. 
In  the  latter  institution  he  did  work  which  is  still  remembered,  winning 
Earl  Derby's  prize  as  the  first  student  and  two  medals  in  1881,  as  well 
as  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Whitworth  Scholar.  In  1884  he  made  his 
first  location  in  San  Francisco  and  after  many  years  as  a  newspaper 
man  prepared  himself  for  the  practice  of  law,  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  December,  1897,  later  gaining  the  right  to  practice  before  the 
federal  courts.  He  opened  an  office  immediatelj^  after  his  admission 
and  has  always  resided  in  San  Francisco.  From  the  beginning  he  met 
with  success,  for  he  possesses  a  keen,  lucid  and  logical  mind,  a  power 
of  earnest  and  forceful  argumentation  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  law,  being  thus  well  qualified  for 
advancement  in  liis  chosen  work.  His  practice  has  increased  rapidly 
since  he  opened  his  office  and  has  reached  gratifying  proportions,  at 
the  present  time  connecting  him  with  much  interesting  and  important 
litigation. 
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yir.  Barendt  is  a  democrat  in  his  political  beliefs  and  was  appointed 
in  1909  a  member  of  the  board  of  health  of  San  Francisco.  He  was 
removed  by  Mayor  ^IcCarthy  during  the  latter's  adniinistration  but 
successfully  contested  the  mayor's  action  in  the  courts  and  in  1911  was 
reseated  on  the  board.  In  recognition  of  his  success  liis  fellow  mem- 
bers elected  him  president  of  the  board,  in  wliich  capacity  he  is  now 
serving,  having  been  reelected  in  December,  1912. 

He  is  president  of  the  Iroquois  Club,  and  his  religious  views  are  in 
accord  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  church.  He  has  been  a 
resident  of  San  Francisco  for  many  years  and  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  city  and  active  in  liis  coopera- 
tion in  progressive  public  measures.  His  record  since  starting  in  the 
practice  of  law  has  been  marked  by  conscientious  progress  and  his 
natural  quahfications  indicate  that  he  wiU  win  still  higher  honor  in 
liis  chosen  field. 


Jf rank  3ositpi)  ^olimkp 

^HAT  FRANK  JOSEPH  SOLINSKY  ranks  wth 

T.^.  California's  pioneers  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  he 
S*  was  born  at  Chinese  Camp  in  Tuolumne  county,  Cali- 
\9)  fornia,  August  17, 1857.  For  almost  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury he  has  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  San 
Francisco  and  has  risen  to  a  position  of  distinction  as 
a  capable  and  representative  member  of  the  bar.  His  parents  were 
Christian  Wilham  Hugo  and  Mary  Amelia  (Sprague)  SoUnsky,  the 
latter  a  native  of  Maine.  The  father,  who  was  born  in  Poland,  was 
a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war,  in  which  he  served  as  an  officer,  and 
after  the  close  of  hostilities  he  came  to  California  in  1849  as  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  state.  The  son  acquired  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  county  and  after  attending  the  high 
school  at  Santa  Cruz  entered  the  University  of  California,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  He  then 
attended  the  Hastings  College  of  Law  and  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Law  degree  in  May,  1881.  In  June  of  the  same  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor John  B.  Reddick,  an  association  that  was  maintained  until  1895. 
He  afterward  practiced  in  partnership  with  Frank  R.  Wehe  from 
1902  until  1910,  since  which  time  he  has  been  alone,  although  asso- 
ciated in  many  cases  with  his  former  partner,  Mr.  Wehe.  His  cli- 
entage is  large  and  of  a  distinctively  representative  character  and  the 
court  records  bear  testimony  to  the  many  notable  successes  he  has 
won  in  the  presentation  of  his  cause  before  judge  or  jury.  He  has 
many  strong  points  in  law  practice,  not  the  least  of  which  are  his 
careful  preparation  of  cases  and  the  readiness  Avith  which  he  meets 
expected  or  unexpected  attack.  He  seems  always  on  the  alert  in 
the  defense  of  his  client's  interests  and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  at  fault  in 
the  citation  of  a  legal  principle  and  precedent.  The  only  political 
office  he  has  ever  held  has  been  in  the  strict  path  of  his  profession.  In 
1886  he  was  elected  district  attorney  of  Calaveras  county  and  by  re- 
election served  for  four  years.  He  has  always  given  his  political 
allegiance  to  the  republican  party  and  in  1890  and  again  in  1894  he 
was  nominated  for  the  office  of  state  senator  from  the  district  com- 
prising Calaveras  and  Amador  counties,  but  in  both  instances  he  was 
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obliged  to  withdraw,  his  extensive  law  practice  preventing  his  accept- 
ance of  the  honor. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  1882,  INIr.  Solinsky  was  married  to  Miss 
Winnie  Syme,  a  representative  of  a  prominent  southern  family.  Their 
children  are  Frank  J.,  who  married  Miss  Jeannette  Peek  and  has  two 
children;  Elbert  C,  who  married  Miss  Lillie  Peek,  a  sister  of  his 
brother's  wife;  and  Edward  R.,  at  home. 

Mr.  Sohnsky  is  a  JSIason,  belonging  to  the  lodge,  chapter  and  com- 
mandery,  and  his  name  is  also  on  the  membership  rolls  of  the  Olympic 
and  Commercial  Clubs.  Because  of  his  long  residence  and  deep  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  and  upbuilding  of  his  native  state,  few  men  are 
more  famihar  with  the  historj^  of  California  through  the  past  fifty-five 
years.  He  has  lived  to  witness  notable  changes  here  as  the  state  has 
become  tliickly  settled  by  a  prosperous  and  contented  people  who 
through  the  utilization  of  its  natural  resources  and  the  establishment 
and  conduct  of  important  business  enterprises  have  built  up  a  great 
commonwealth.  ]Mr.  Solinsky  has  ever  borne  his  share  in  the  work  of 
public  progress,  although  never  seeking  to  hold  office,  and  he  relates 
many  interesting  incidents  of  the  early  days  when  there  were  still 
evidences  of  the  period  of  mining  excitement  with  its  consequent  dis- 
organized conditions.  The  introduction  of  the  elements  of  higher  civ- 
ilization, however,  was  rapid  and  he  found,  that  in  educational  and 
other  opportmiities  afforded  its  citizens,  California  was  equal  to  other 
states.  He  has  never  felt  any  desire  to  establish  a  home  elsewhere 
and  in  the  complexity  of  growing  business  interests  in  San  Francisco 
there  has  come  to  him  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  liis  native 
talents  and  acquired  ability  in  the  practice  of  law. 


Jfames;  iHorrisi  ^routt 


)AMES  MORRIS  TROUTT,  superior  judge  for  the 

JsT^  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  has  occupied  the 
^  bench  of  this  court  since  December,  1890,  and  the 
yff)  long  record  of  faithful  and  able  service  places  him 
among  the  distinguished  jurists  of  the  state.  He 
was  born  in  Roxbury,  now  a  part  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, December  20,  1847,  his  parents  being  Hiram  J.  M.  and 
Cordelia  (Sherman)  Troutt.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Ohio  and 
in  1849  came  to  California  to  engage  in  mining,  reaching  San  Fran- 
cisco in  March,  1850.  The  following  year  he  returned  to  the  east 
but  in  1852  again  came  to  California  with  his  wife.  They,  however, 
left  their  two  cliildren  in  the  east  until  1853,  when  James  Morris 
and  his  sister  were  brought  to  California.  Here  the  son  entered  the 
public  schools  of  San  Francisco  in  the  '50s,  being  among  the  first 
pupils  in  the  old  school  at  Bush  and  Stockton  streets.  In  1859  the 
father  removed  with  the  family  to  Portland,  Oregon,  there  remain- 
ing for  four  j'ears.  On  his  return  to  San  Francisco  James  M.  Troutt 
attended  the  old  City  College  and  later  entered  Harvard  University, 
from  wliich  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1871,  receiving  the 
B.  A.  degree.  Among  his  class-mates,  there,  were  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  United  States  senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  Charles  Je- 
rome Bonaparte,  former  attorney  general  of  the  United  States. 
While  at  college  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Signet,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Pierian  Sodality,  which  was  organized  in  1808.  Return- 
ing to  San  Francisco  he  here  read  law,  also  attended  lectures  in  the 
east  and  in  August,  1874,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state.  He  immediately  afterward  engaged  in  general 
practice  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful.  In  1877  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Ramon  E.  Wilson,  now  deceased,  imder  the  firm 
name  of  Troutt  &  Wilson,  and  in  1881  entered  into  partnership  with 
Judge  James  C.  Cary.  The  following  year  the  consolidated  re- 
publican conventions  nominated  Judge  Troutt  for  the  superior  bench 
with  Judges  Waymire  and  Allen  and  Columbus  Bartlett,  but  the  party 
lost  everywhere  in  California  in  that  campaign.  In  1885-6  Judge 
Troutt  was  first  assistant  district  attorney  of  San  Francisco  and 
in  that  connection  added  honors  to  the  record  which  he  had  already 
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made  as  a  distinguished  and  able  lawyer.  In  1890  he  began  his  career 
on  the  bench,  being  chosen  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
Judge  Thomas  K.  WUson,  and  was  seated  on  the  19th  of  December 
of  that  year.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  continuously  reelected 
to  the  office  so  that  his  service  as  a  Cahfornia  jurist  covers  more  than 
twenty-two  years.  In  1892  he  was  elected  presiding  judge  to  suc- 
ceed Judge  William  T.  Wallace.  His  decisions  indicate  strong  men- 
talit}^  careful  analysis,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  and  an  un- 
biased judgment;  that  he  has  made  a  success  in  the  discharge  of  his 
multitudinous  duties  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  of  well  rounded 
character,  finely  balanced  mind  and  splendid  intellectual  attainments. 
He  presided  as  judge  in  the  Fair  will  case  which  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  will  contests  of  this  kind  ever  tried  in  San  Francisco  and 
in  which  it  was  decided  that  the  petitioner,  Nettie  R.  Craven,  was 
not  the  widow  of  James  G.  Fair.  His  name  has  been  associated 
vdth  much  other  important  litigation  and  on  the  bench  he  has  ever 
sat  as  the  stern  conservator  of  that  justice  to  which  life  and  prop- 
erty, right  and  libertj-  must  look  for  protection. 

Judge  Troutt  was  married,  April  29,  1890,  to  Miss  Lucinda  A. 
Kendall,  a  native  of  New  York  and  a  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel 
Davis  Kendall,  a  well  known  civil  engineer  and  surveyor  of  San 
Francisco.  Judge  Troutt  is  prominently  known  in  various  fraternal 
organizations,  including  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 
He  is  a  Knight  Templar  of  California  Commandery,  has  attained 
the  thirty-second  degree  in  the  Scottish  Rite  and  is  a  member  of  Islam 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also  affiliated  with  Fidelity 
Lodge,  A.  O.  U.  W. 

Judge  Troutt  is  a  man  of  broad  humanitarian  spirit,  congenial 
in  nature  and  liberal  in  his  support  of  philanthropic  work.  His  un- 
feigned cordiality  has  won  liim  a  circle  of  friends  almost  coextensive 
with  the  circle  of  liis  acquaintance.  Few  men  are  more  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  city  in  which  he  has  made  his  home  largely  from 
early  boyhood.  He  belongs  to  the  Harvard  Club,  the  Cosmos  Club, 
and  the  San  Francisco  and  state  bar  associations,  and  liis  political 
allegiance  is  unfalteringly  given  to  the  republican  party.  Since  reach- 
ing years  of  discretion  Judge  Troutt  has  been  allied  with  those  inter- 
ests which  work  for  a  broader  development  and  a  higher  civilization, 
has  studied  closely  the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  questions  of  vital 
significance  and  as  the  years  have  gone  by  his  influence  has  been  more 
and  more  weighty  and  potent  as  a  factor  in  promoting  public  progress 
and  improvement. 


Cfjomasf  Cppfjert  fubfeing 

^HOMAS  CYPHERT  JUDKINS,  well  known  in  the 
field  of  journalism  and  law  practice,  specializing  in 
corporation  and  commercial  law  since  liis  admission 
to  the  bar  of  California  in  1895,  was  born  near  Eu- 
gene, Oregon,  November  3,  1859,  and  after  attend- 
ing the  public  schools  of  that  city  entered  the  State 
University  of  Oregon,  from  which  he  was  gi-aduated  in  1883  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  A  liberal  classical  education  thus  con- 
stituted the  foundation  upon  which  to  upbuild  liis  professional  knowl- 
edge. He  did  not,  however,  at  once  enter  upon  the  study  of  law 
but  gave  his  attention  for  a  number  of  years  to  journalism.  Even 
before  the  completion  of  his  university  course  he  had  been  employed 
in  newspaper  offices  and  had  become  familiar  with  all  departments  of 
newspaper  publication,  especially  in  its  reportorial  connections.  It 
was  early  recognized  that  he  possessed  pronounced  literary  ability 
and  after  his  graduation  he  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  for  a 
number  of  years  he  was  correspondent  for  the  Portland  Oregonian 
and  other  western  papers.  While  in  the  capital  city  he  made  many 
friends  among  congressmen  and  distinguished  national  leaders  and 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  some  of  these  took  up  the  study  of 
law. 

While  on  a  business  trip  to  San  Francisco  in  1886,  Mr.  Judkins 
was  induced  to  become  night  manager  here  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  acted  in  that  capacity  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1891  he  pui'- 
chased  the  Fresno  Daily  Republican  of  Fresno,  Cahfornia,  and  con- 
ducted that  paper  for  two  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  San 
Francisco  and  again  took  up  the  study  of  law.  At  the  same  time 
(1892-3)  he  was  secretary  and  virtually  manager  of  the  California 
commission  that  had  charge  of  the  state's  exliibit  at  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893.  Two  years  later,  or  in  1895, 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  supreme  court  of  California 
and  since  that  time  has  been  an  active  follower  of  his  profession.  His 
practice  is  confined  to  civil  cases,  specializing  in  corporation  and  com- 
mercial law.  He  has  risen  rapidly  to  prominence  as  a  member  of 
the  San  Francisco  bar  and  now  represents  some  of  the  most  important 
corporations  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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In  1888  Mr.  Judkins  was  married  to  Miss  Roberta  Lee  Calvert, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Judkins  has  always  been  active  in  meas- 
ures of  public  welfare,  cooperating  effectively  in  many  movements 
that  have  been  of  decided  advantage  to  the  city  in  upholding  munic- 
ipal honor  and  integrity  and  promoting  progress  and  improvement. 
His  experience  in  connection  with  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion in  Chicago  caused  him  to  be  selected  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  prepared  the  special  San  Francisco  exhibit  for  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis  in  1904,  which  was  housed  in 
a  special  building  constructed  by  San  Francisco.  He  belongs  to  the 
San  Francisco  Bar  Association  and  to  a  nvmiber  of  the  city's  social 
and  civic  organizations  which  indicate  not  only  his  prominence  but 
the  helpful  part  which  he  has  taken  in  those  things  which  are  a 
matter  of  civic  virtue  and  civic  pride.  , 
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Jfranfe  "tTincent  Cornisijj 

^RANK  VINCENT  CORNISH,  one  of  the  foremost 

F^, ..  attorneys  of  San  Francisco  who  specialize  along  lines 
yTJ.  of  real-estate  law,  has  attained  remarkable  success  in 
\5  I  his  profession,  a  success  which  is  the  more  creditable 
as  he  has  made  his  way  without  outside  help,  paying 
for  his  own  education.  The  position  which  he  holds 
in  his  particular  line  of  the  profession  must  largely  be  attributed  to 
extraordinary  and  varied  education  upon  which  his  career  has  been 
reared.  A  son  of  Edwin  Darius  and  Mary  Ann  (Pew)  Cornish,  he 
was  born  August  7,  1869,  on  his  father's  farm  near  Oshkosh,  Wiscon- 
sin. The  Cornish  family  is  an  old  and  distinguished  one  in  America, 
the  first  progenitor  to  come  to  America  being  James  Cornish,  who  was 
born  in  England  about  1612.  No  record  of  his  coming  to  this  country 
can  be  found  but  he  first  appears  in  1659  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  as 
a  witness  to  a  will.  Soon  after  his  appearance  in  Saybrook  he  married 
again,  his  second  union  being  with  Phebe,  the  widow  of  Greenfield 
Larrabee  and  a  daughter  of  William  Brown,  of  Rusper,  Sussex 
county,  England.  Her  first  marriage  was  with  Thomas  Lee,  in  Eng- 
land, who  died  aboard  ship  coming  to  America  about  1641.  Her 
second  was  with  Greenfield  Larrabee  and  her  third  to  James  Cornish, 
by  whom  she  had  one  son,  James,  from  whom  came  the  Simsbury 
branch  of  the  family.  The  second  in  line  of  descent,  Deacon  James 
Cornish,  was  born  in  1663  and  died  April  2,  1740.  He  was  an  agri- 
culturist by  occupation  and  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  Simsbury, 
Connecticut,  which  he  represented  in  the  general  court  of  the  colony 
many  times,  holding  numerous  positions  of  confidence  and  trust  from 
the  public.  He  was  chosen  deacon  of  the  church  at  Simsbury  and 
held  that  office  until  his  death.  He  first  married  Elizabeth,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Timothy  and  Deborah  (Gunn)  Thrall,  of  Windsor,  Connecti- 
cut, and  their  third  child  was  Ensign  Joseph  Cornish,  who  was  born 
October  18,  1697,  and  died  May  26,  1759.  He  was  a  farmer  and 
a  potash  manufacturer.  The  title  of  ensign  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Connecticut  general  court  in  May,  1737,  commissioning 
him  ensign  of  the  South  Company  or  train  band  of  Simsbury,  Con- 
necticut. He  married  Mary  Humphrey,  a  daughter  of  James 
Eno   (sometimes  spelled  Enno)   of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  the 
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widow  of  Captain  Samuel  Humphrey.  She  died  on  September  16, 
1731,  and  he  married  subsequently  Zerviah,  a  daughter  of  John  Moses, 
and  of  this  union  was  born  Gabriel  Cornish,  on  May  1,  1758,  who  died 
March  27,  1841.  On  July  15,  1776,  when  barely  eighteen  years  old, 
he  enlisted  from  New  Marlboro,  Massachusetts,  in  Colonel  Hopkins' 
regiment  of  Massachusetts  troops  of  the  American  army  and  later 
enlisted  for  three  years  or  the  remaining  period  of  the  war,  serving 
with  distinction  until  its  close.  After  hostilities  were  at  an  end  he 
settled  in  Rutland,  Vermont,  but  later  removed  to  Bangor,  New 
York,  where  he  passed  away.  On  his  tombstone  at  North  Bangor, 
New  York,  it  is  inscribed:  "He  served  during  the  entire  war  of  the 
Revolution,  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Saratoga  and  Monmouth,  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  execution  of  Major  Andre  and  of  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis  and  wintered  with  Washington  at  Val- 
ley Forge."  He  was  twice  married,  his  second  union  being  with  Anna, 
a  daughter  of  John  Crooks,  of  Westboro,  Massachusetts.  She  was 
born  January  18,  1775,  and  died  February  7,  1869,  at  the  remark- 
able age  of  ninety- four  years.  Their  seventh  cliild  was  Sanford  Cor- 
nish, bom  December  7,  1801,  who  died  October  15,  1891,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  ninety  years.  He  was  also  a  farmer  and  a  man  prominent 
in  his  community,  living  at  Bangor,  New  York,  until  1854,  when  he 
removed  to  Utica,  Winnebago  county,  Wisconsin,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death.  He  was  the  father  of  a  family  of  seventeen  children 
of  whom  Edwin  Dai'ius  was  the  ninth  in  order  of  birth  and  the  sev- 
enth of  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Green  Eager,  his  second  wife,  who 
was  born  October  23,  1810,  and  died  October  9,  1892,  about  a  year 
after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

Edwin  Darius  Cornish,  the  father  of  Frank  Vincent  Cornish, 
was  born  at  Bangor,  New  York,  July  26,  1841.  In  1854  he  sought 
the  opportunities  of  the  west,  coming  with  his  father's  family  to  Win- 
nebago county,  Wisconsin,  and  there  he  spent  his  early  life  on  his 
father's  farm,  attending  public  school  at  Oshkosh  and  in  his  leisure 
hours  assisting  in  the  many  duties  of  the  home  place.  He  subsequently 
attended  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  a  year,  studying  civil  engi- 
neering, after  wliich  he  engaged  in  school  teaching,  covering  a  period 
of  several  years.  In  1870  he  moved  to  Vernon  Center,  Blue  Earth 
county,  Minnesota,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  suc- 
cessfully following  farming  and  also  being  engaged  as  surveyor  for 
some  time.  He  died  May  19,  1910.  A  strong  and  forceful  man, 
he  possessed  many  noble  traits  of  character  and  held  numerous  pub- 
lic positions  of  honor  and  trust.  He  was  well  known  and  highly 
regarded  in  his  home  community  which  accounted  him  among  its 
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men  of  affairs  and  among  other  offices  held  that  of  master  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Grange,  president  of  the  town  council,  secretarj'^  of  tlie 
Farmers  Insurance  Company,  a  mutual  organization,  and  also  was  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  being  always  deeply  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education.  On  October  18,  1868,  he  was  miited  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Pew,  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  where  she  was  born 
April  7,  1844,  a  daughter  of  Francis  Pew,  of  Slane,  County  Meath, 
near  Dubhn,  Ireland,  who  in  his  young  manliood  came  to  America 
and  settled  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  where  he  married  Miss  Ann 
Hogarty,  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pew  was  a 
pioneer  farmer  of  Wisconsin,  the  old  family  homestead  being  located 
about  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  Oshkosh.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pew 
had  a  family  of  ten  children  of  whom  IVIary  Ann,  the  mother  of  our 
subject,  was  the  eldest.  She  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Oshkosh 
and  before  her  marriage  followed  the  profession  of  school  teacher 
in  that  state. 

Being  reared  under  the  parental  roof  on  the  home  farm,  Frank 
Vincent  Cornish  received  his  education  in  the  country  schools  at  Ver- 
non Center,  being  instructed  in  the  old  virtues  of  honesty  and  industry 
by  his  parents.  Of  studious  mind,  he  easily  retained  what  he  M^as 
taught  and  until  twenty-one  years  of  age  engaged  in  teaching,  in 
that  manner  earning  the  means  to  enable  him  to  enter  Oshkosh  high 
school  from  which  he  graduated  with  the  class  of  1892.  He  then  en- 
tered the  University  of  Wisconsin,  receiving  from  that  institution 
in  1896  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  having  made  his  own  way, 
entirely  unaided,  through  high  school  and  university  by  handling 
papers  and  selling  books  during  the  vacation  periods.  On  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Mr.  Cornish  entered  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  completing  the  three-year 
course  in  two  years  in  1898.  At  that  institution  he  also  took  post- 
graduate work  in  political  sciences  and  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  at  the  same  time.  He  then  entered  the  office  of 
Oscar  Hallam,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  now  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  with  whom  he  remained  for  six  months,  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  practical  side  of  the  law,  and  in  July,  1899,  came  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  partner- 
ship with  Walter  S.  Gannon,  continuing  that  relationship  until  Jan- 
uary, 1904,  during  which  time  he  spent  two  and  a  half  j^ears  in  Europe 
on  business  for  the  firm.  Availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  of- 
fered by  his  sojourn  in  the  old  country  he  took  a  year's  course  in  the 
University  of  London,  after  which  he  traveled  extensively  over  the 
continent  and  throughout  Egypt,  acquiring  experience  and  greatly 
broadening  his  views  of  life.     Since  the  dissolution  of  the  partner- 
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ship  with  Mr.  Gannon,  Mr.  Cornish  has  continued  his  practice  alone, 
making  a  specialty  of  real-estate  law,  in  which  branch  he  has  be- 
come recognized  as  authority.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  title  department 
of  the  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company  and  handles  all  of 
their  titles  in  California.  He  also  has  charge  of  the  same  department 
for  the  Anglo  Saxon  Loan  &  Trust  Company,  Ltd.,  of  London,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Corn  Belt  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  all  of  wliich 
institutions  are  represented  in  San  Francisco  by  the  firm  of  Lombard 
&  Son.  Ever  watchful  of  opportunities  pointing  to  success,  he  has 
never  feared  to  venture  where  favoring  chance  bid  him  to  enter.  Cor- 
rectly judging  of  his  own  capacities  and  of  those  things  which  go  to 
make  up  Mfe's  contacts  and  experiences,  his  even-paced  energy  has 
carried  him  into  important  business  relations.  Wliile  advancement 
at  the  bar  is  proverbially  slow  he  soon  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
capably  handle  intricate  problems  and  thus  his  practice  has  grown  in 
volume.  He  occupies  a  creditable  and  enviable  position  at  the  Cali- 
fornia bar  where  he  has  won  a  reputation  for  great  thoroughness, 
clearness  and  forcefulness  which  never  fail  to  command  attention,  and 
as  his  reasoning  is  logical,  his  deductions  soimd  and  he  is  gifted  with 
a  ready  flow  of  language  he  often  finds  occasion  to  demonstrate  his 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  law.  While  he  has  attained  finan- 
cial independence,  his  owti  success  has  never  been  his  principal  aim, 
but  it  has  been  his  desire  to  make  his  native  talents  subserve  the  de- 
mands of  the  social  and  business  conditions  of  the  daj'.  The  ulti- 
mate piu-pose  of  his  work  is  not  so  much  personal  prosperity  as  to  fill 
a  position  in  the  public  growth  and  development,  to  which  many  other 
elements  are  more  vital  than  mere  material  success. 

On  August  8, 1902,  Mr.  Cornish  was  married  in  London,  England, 
to  Miss  Ellen  Dobie,  who  had  joined  him  in  that  city  during  his 
stay  there.  Mrs.  Cornish  is  a  native  of  Hastings,  Minnesota,  and  a 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Ellen  Dobie,  both  of  whom  were  born  in 
Scotland,  the  father  in  Glasgow  and  the  mother  in  Edinburgh.  Early 
in  hfe  they  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Hastings,  which  was  their 
home  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  ]Mrs.  Cornish  is  a  highly  educated 
woman  of  many  accomplishments,  being  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  with  the  class  of  1898,  after  which  she  did  eflTective 
post-graduate  work  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Uni- 
versitj'  of  Chicago.  She  was  verj^  popular  while  in  school  and  was 
a  member  of  the  honorary  society  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  of  the  honorary 
science  fraternity  Sigma  Xi.  Mr.  and  ]Mrs.  Cornish  are  the  parents 
of  the  following,  Robert  Edwin,  Francis  Thomas  and  Ellen  Jos- 
ephine, who  are  receiving  their  education  at  the  hand  of  their  mother 
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at  home,  where  they  are  being  carefully  prepared   for  university 
courses. 

It  is  but  natural  that  a  man  of  the  many  important  connections 
as  has  Mr.  Cornish  should  take  an  active  interest  in  political  life. 
A  stanch  democrat,  he  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  principles 
of  that  party,  in  the  local  councils  of  which  he  plays  an  important 
part.  In  1906  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  state  assembly  from  the 
thirty-fifth  district  and  his  personal  popularity  is  evident  in  the  fact 
that  in  a  generally  strong  repubhcan  district  he  was  defeated  bj'  only 
nineteen  votes.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  of  which  he  is  a  devout  communicant,  giving  moral  as  well 
as  material  support  to  the  local  organization.  His  fraternal  rela- 
tions connect  him  with  Berkeley  Lodge,  No.  1002,  B.  P.  O.  E., 
while  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Council,  No.  615, 
K.  C.  He  is  one  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
a  member  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
City  Club  of  Berkeley,  of  which  latter  he  is  a  charter  member, 
having  been  originally  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors  and  now 
holding  the  office  of  secretary.  As  the  years  have  passed  his  exten- 
sive practice  has  connected  him  with  much  important  litigation,  es- 
pecialh'  along  the  fine  of  real-estate  law.  Initiative  in  spirit,  of  sound 
practical  judgment  and  with  a  genius  for  organization,  he  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  foremost  lawj^ers  of  San  Francisco,  where  his  fellow 
townsmen,  appreciative  of  his  worth,  do  honor  to  liis  abilitJ^  Every 
force  that  has  gone  to  make  San  Francisco  an  ideal  cit}-,  every  effort 
to  uphold  its  intellectual  and  moral  standing  receive  the  indorsement 
of  Mr.  Cornish  who,  wherever  kno\vn,  is  respected  for  his  unfalter- 
ing allegiance  to  principles  of  honorable  manhood  which  he  mani- 
fests in  his  business  and  social  relations  and  in  his  public-spirited 
citizenship.  He  is  a  kindly  man,  charitable  in  judging  the  failures 
and  foibles  of  others,  sympathetic  for  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  one 
who  generously  and  genially  sheds  around  him  much  of  the  sunshine 
of  life. 


Captain  Joijn  permingljam 

)F  THE  career  of  Captain  John  Bermingham  could  be 
told  in  detail  and  at  great  length,  it  would  prove  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  exciting  narratives  ever 
written.  It  also  would  pay  tribute  to  this  command- 
ing jfigure  in  navigation  circles  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
who  for  sixty  years  was  a  contributor  to  the  progress 
of  the  shipping  industry,  and  for  nearly  two  decades  served  the 
United  States  government  as  supervising  inspector  of  steam  vessels 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Captain  Bermingham  was  born  at  Utica,  New  York,  Febi-uary  25, 
1830.  At  an  early  age  he  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  mechanical 
matters,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  a  locomotive  engineer  on 
the  Pennsylvania  &  Reading  Railroad.  But  the  sea  attracted  him 
and  on  July  4,  1847,  he  sailed,  from  Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  be- 
fore the  mast  in  the  ship  Planter,  bound  for  the  Pacific  ocean  on  a 
whaling  and  trading  voyage  among  the  South  Sea  islands.  The  young 
sailor  kept  a  diary  during  the  entire  cruise,  setting  down  the  daily 
incidents  of  the  trip,  and  those  who  were  so  fortunate  in  later  years 
to  read  from  it  found  it  a  source  of  immense  interest.  In  one  place 
it  was  recorded  that  the  captain  of  the  Planter  shot  down  a  sailor 
who  stood  at  young  Bermingham's  side  as  the  deed  was  committed. 
At  Sydney,  Australia,  the  entire  crew  left  the  ship.  The  diary  also 
recorded  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  discoveiy  of  gold  in  California. 
This  valuable  book  was  destroyed  in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake. 
Young  Bermingham  left  Sj^dney  as  second  officer  of  the  British 
ship  Una,  before  he  had  even  reached  his  majority.  Arriving  at  San 
Francisco  in  1850,  he  did  not  heed  the  lure  of  the  gold  mines,  but 
immediately  went  to  work  transferring  freight  by  lighter  from  sliips 
in  the  harbor  to  the  shore.  His  ability  as  an  engineer  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  sea  soon  brought  him  better  employment,  however,  and 
at  twenty-one  he  was  first  assistant  engineer  of  the  Pacific  Mail  line 
on  the  old  Panama  run.  In  December,  1851,  he  personally  saved  the 
steamship  Republic  from  sinking  in  Acapulco  harbor,  with  five  hun- 
dred passengers  aboard.  A  large  hole  had  been  stove  in  her  bottom, 
and  he  volunteered  to  dive  and  patch  it.  He  dove  several  times,  wear- 
ing no  armor  or  protection  against  the  sharks,  which  the  crew  kept 
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away  from  him  bj^  dumping  salt  pork  and  other  edibles  overboard. 
For  this  conspicuous  service,  he  received  a  personal  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Aspinwall  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  transmit- 
ting the  expression  of  gratitude  of  the  board  of  directors  and  a  fine 
gold  watch,  on  the  inner  case  of  which  was  engraved  briefly  the  facts 
of  his  remarkable  feat. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  steamship 
Golden  Age,  and  it  was  while  he  was  in  charge  of  her  engines  that 
she  made  a  speed  record  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama  which 
has  never  been  equalled  on  that  route.  He  became  captain  of  the  Re- 
public at  thirty-one,  then  owned  by  the  California,  Oregon  &  Mexican 
Steamship  Compan3^  Later  he  became  superintendent  of  the  com- 
pany, and  in  1864  he  superintended  the  construction  of  the  Del  Norte, 
the  first  regular  steamship  built  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Still  later  and 
for  many  years  he  was  manager  of  the  Colorado  Navigation  Company 
of  the  California  and  Mexico  Steamship  line,  and  for  this  company 
he  superintended  the  construction  of  the  Mexico,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  largest  steamship  ever  built  on  this  coast. 

In  1892  he  became  United  States  supervising  inspector  of  steam 
vessels,  being  practically  the  marine  judge  of  the  western  waters, 
rendering  all  the  final  decisions  as  to  responsibility  for  wrecks,  col- 
lisions, and  the  questions  of  navigation  affecting  the  competency  of 
navigators  and  marine  engineers,  and  the  safety  of  vessels  plying  on 
the  inland  waters  or  upon  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Alaskan  waters. 

He  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  California  Powder  Works, 
a  director  of  the  Wells-Fargo  Company,  of  the  Donohoe-Kelly  Bank 
and  of  various  insurance  and  commercial  enterprises.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  Vigilante  Conamittee  during  the  turbulent 
'50s,  and  in  later  life  was  twice  urged  to  become  a  candidate  for 
mayor;  but  he  never  accepted  any  political  position,  except  that  he 
served  for  one  term  as  school  director.  He  was  a  prominent  and 
valued  member  of  the  Pacific  Union  Club,  where  his  interesting 
anecdotes  of  the  sea  were  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  his  friends.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  December  1,  1911,  Captain  Ber- 
mingham,  on  taking  to  his  bed,  wired  to  his  superior  at  Washington, 
asking  that  his  resignation  be  accepted,  and  that  United  States  Local 
Inspector,  John  K.  Bulger,  be  designated  as  acting  supervising  in- 
spector during  his  incapacity.  The  department  declined  to  accept  his 
resignation,  and  further  refused  to  designate  an  acting  supervising 
inspector  while  he  was  still  alive  and  there  was  a  possibility  of  his 
recovery. 
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Captain  Bermingham  was  first  married,  November  14,  1862,  to 
Lucy  M.  Seymour,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  Samuel  Seymour,  who 
came  to  San  Francisco  to  take  charge  of  the  steamer  New  World, 
plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  and  of  whom  more 
extensive  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  work.  To  them  were 
born  four  children:  Mabel,  the  widow  of  the  late  Frank  Pray  of 
Santa  Cruz;  Charlotte  B.,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  Francis  Stokes  of 
the  United  States  navy;  John  Bermingham,  Jr.;  and  Samuel  S. 
Bermingham. 

Captain  Bermingham's  second  marriage  occurred  October  8,  1902, 
when  he  wedded  Frances  A.  Seymour,  Captain  Seymour's  youngest 
daughter. 


-^-♦^i-^-^-^^ 


fofjn  CbtDarb  Bennett 

)OHN  EDWARD  BENNETT,  a  practitioner  of  law 

JWA  in  San  Francisco  since  1900,  specializes  in  the  depart- 
^  ments  of  civil  and  corporation  law  and  is  regarded 
JK/  as  an  authority  upon  the  international  relations  per- 
taining to  immigration.  His  interests  have  been  so 
broad  and  varied  as  to  bring  him  into  close  connec- 
tion with  many  important  phases  of  life  in  Cahfornia  and  his  char- 
acteristic spirit  of  mastering  what  he  undertakes  has  enabled  him  to 
speak  with  authority  upon  many  problems  relative  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state.  He  was  born  in  Abingdon,  Maryland,  in  1863,  a  son  of 
John  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Jane  (Zimmerman)  Bennett,  the  for- 
mer a  native  of  Cardiff,  Wales.  The  father  early  went  to  sea  and 
while  still  a  youth  came  to  the  United  States  as  cabin  boy  on  a  sailing 
vessel.  Attracted  by  the  opportunities  of  the  new  world,  he  settled 
at  Baltimore  but  continued  to  follow  the  sea  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  becoming  eventually  a  captain  of  no  little  repute,  and  was  for 
many  years  master  of  the  "Macauley,"  a  famous  old  clipper  ship  of 
Baltimore.  His  wife  belonged  to  an  old  American  family  of  German 
origin. 

After  spending  his  youth  at  sea,  which  he  expected  to  be  his  call- 
ing and  pursuing  his  preliminary  education  in  the  common  schools, 
John  Edward  Bennett  prepared  for  a  professional  career  as  a  law 
student  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  which  conferred  upon  him 
his  LL.  B.  degree  upon  his  graduation  with  the  class  of  1885.  The 
same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  Maryland  bar  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  followed  in  that  state  for  several 
years,  confining  his  attention  largely  during  that  period  to  admiralty 
law.  Throughout  his  school  life  he  had  evinced  a  marked  aptitude 
for  literary  work  and  had  contributed  more  or  less  frequently  to  the 
press  both  before  and  subsequent  to  his  graduation.  After  several 
years  devoted  to  law  practice  he  detei-mined  to  enter  the  field  of 
journalism  and  removed  to  the  west.  In  1889  he  went  to  Helena, 
Montana,  and  became  editor  of  the  Montana  Live  Stock  Journal. 
At  that  time  the  state  was  the  great  western  range  for  cattle  raising 
and  Helena,  the  capital,  was  the  financial  center  of  that  industry.  The 
Journal  therefore  wielded  a  great  influence  in  the  state.    After  three 
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years,  however,  Mr.  Bennett  removed  to  Los  Angeles  in  1892  and 
has  since  made  his  home  in  Cahfornia.  He  became  connected  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Express  as  reporter  and  special  writer  but  in  1895 
severed  his  comiection  with  that  paper  and  turned  his  attention  to 
the  writing  of  magazine  articles.  His  work  was  largely  confined  to 
the  exploitation  of  California's  resources  and  its  industries  and  to 
that  undertaking  he  gave  Ms  attention  for  several  j-^ears.  He  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  subject,  acquainting  himself  with  the  business 
interests  of  the  state,  its  natural  conditions,  its  resources  and  its  oppor- 
tunities, and  his  labors  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  coast  country.  While  thus  engaged  he  from 
time  to  time  became  financially  interested  in  various  projects,  one 
of  the  largest  of  which  was  the  colonization  of  the  west  coast  of 
lower  California  and  Mexico  with  Chinese  fishermen.  This  was  a 
task  of  immense  magnitude  and  failed  through  his  inability  to  interest 
sufficient  American  capital  to  carry  it  successfullj'^  forward.  In  1899 
the  California  promotion  committee  was  organized  and  as  the  work 
of  this  committee  was  largely  in  the  literary  exploitation  of  Califor- 
nia, along  which  hne  Mr.  Bennett  had  written  for  a  considerable 
period,  he  gave  up  that  work,  and  desirous  of  a  change,  came  to  San 
Francisco  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law,  confining  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  civil  and  corporation  practice.  His  ability  in  those 
fields  has  brought  him  a  large  cUentage  and  made  him  a  prominent 
representative  of  that  branch  of  professional  activity. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  international  relations 
pertaining  to  immigration  and  the  rights  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
aliens  in  the  United  States  and  is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  those 
subjects.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  attorney  for  the  Chinese 
Six  Companies  and  the  Chinese  consulate-general  and  had  a  large 
practice  among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  residents  of  this  city.  His 
study  of  the  oriental  immigration  question  has  led  him  to  adopt  the 
attitude  that  the  Federal  government  is  wrong  in  the  stand  it  has 
taken  in  barring  out  the  people  of  China,  and  the  Orient  and  is  a 
grave  economic  error  due  principally  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  con- 
gress to  comprehend  the  question.  He  has  written  many  articles  for 
pubhcation  setting  forth  his  opinions  on  this  subject — articles  which 
have  awakened  widespread  interest.  In  addition  to  his  activity  in 
law  and  literature  Mr.  Bennett  is  financially  interested  in  a  number 
of  business  and  commercial  enterprises  and  is  a  director  in  several  cor- 
porations. 

In  1891  Mr.  Bennett  married  Emma  J.  Gore,  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  and  they  have  one  son,  Raine,  while  their  only  daughter 
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is  deceased.  Mr.  Bennett  belongs  to  the  Union  League  Club  of  San 
Francisco  and  is  well  known  socially  in  this  and  other  California 
cities.  His  public  spirit  is  manifest  in  his  interest  and  active  support 
of  many  measures  having  direct  and  important  bearing  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  San  Francisco.  He  votes  with  the  republican  party,  though 
he  is  doctrinarily  a  free  trader.  He  has  never  sought  or  desired  pub- 
lic office  with  the  one  exception  of  his  candidacy  for  the  state  legisla- 
ture many  years  ago.  He  stands  stanch  in  support  of  all  the  pro- 
jects which  he  deems  of  civic  betterment  and  has  worked  earnestly, 
untiringly  and  effectively  for  the  welfare  of  city  and  state  in  the 
fight  for  clean  government.  Mr.  Bennett  resides  throughout  the 
year  at  his  country  home  at  Menlo  Park,  which  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest suburban  residences  on  the  peninsula. 
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NE  need  but  to  see  William  Roberts  Eckart  to  know 


that  he  is  a  man  of  forceful  character  whose  habit 
it  is  to  accomplish  what  he  undertakes  and  the  rec- 
ords show  that  he  has  risen  to  a  position  of  distinc- 
tion among  representative  American  mechanics  and 
engineers.  He  was  born  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  June 
17,  1841,  a  son  of  WilHam  Roberts  and  Eleanor  (Carlisle)  Eckart. 
In  the  maternal  line  he  represents  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  that 
portion  of  the  state.  In  1842  his  parents  removed  to  Cleveland, 
where  the  father,  who  was  a  merchant,  had  large  shipping  interests 
in  vessels  on  the  lakes. 

William  Roberts  Eckart,  Jr.,  began  his  education  in  a  private 
school  of  Cleveland  but  after  his  mother's  death,  which  occurred  when 
he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  his  time  was  divided  between  the 
public  schools  of  that  city  and  of  Chillicothe  until  he  entered  upon  a 
special  course  in  mathematics  at  the  St.  Clair  Street  Academy  of 
Cleveland  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  profession  of  civil 
engineering.  In  the  '50s  the  family  home  was  established  in  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  where  the  father  had  a  managing  interest  in  the  Putnam 
flour  mills,  the  power  for  which  was  derived  from  six  waterwheels, 
each  wheel  driving  one  set  of  burrs.  While  assisting  the  millwright 
in  installing  improved  waterwheels  in  this  mill  William  R.  Eckart 
was  offered  the  opportunity  of  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  the  works 
of  Griffith,  Ebert  &  Wedge,  a  firm  enjojang  a  high  reputation  for 
general  mill  and  steamboat  work.  He  improved  the  opportunity  and 
while  with  that  firm  won  the  friendsliip  of  the  junior  partner  who  was 
also  manager  of  the  works  and  was  a  master  mechanic  of  great 
ability.  Mr.  Wedge  was  most  painstaking,  thorough  and  systematic 
and  Mr.  Eckart  attributes  not  a  little  of  his  success  to  the  training 
which  he  received  under  Mr.  Wedge  who  was  very  patient  in  instruct- 
ing an  apprentice  but  demanded  that  the  work  done  be  of  the  highest 
standard.  During  his  days  of  apprenticeship  Mr.  Eckart  made  numer- 
ous trips  at  the  trial  of  new  river  boat  engines  and  this  awakened 
in  him  a  desire  to  enter  the  government  service  as  a  naval  engineer. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  successfully  passed  the  examina- 
tion before  the  board  of  engineers,  winning  highest  rank  at  that  date. 
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He  was  appointed  third  assistant  engineer  July  30,  1861,  and  ordered 
at  once  to  join  the  fleet  of  naval  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast.  While 
thus  serving  in  the  San  Francisco  harbor  he  met,  and  won  the  friend- 
ship of,  a  number  of  California's  most  eminent  men  in  the  engineer- 
ing profession,  including  Paul  Torqua,  Joseph  Moore,  Irving  M. 
Scott,  Wallace  Hanscom,  Huttner,  Specht  and  others.  Mr.  Eckart 
had  been  mustered  into  the  United  States  naval  service  as  tliird  assist- 
ant engineer  on  the  Narragansett  which  was  commanded  by  Com- 
mander S.  E.  Woodworth  and  was  attached  to  the  Pacific  squadron 
under  Commodore  Charles  H.  Bell.  On  the  3d  of  December,  1862, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Lancaster  imder  command  of  Commodore 
Joseph  Lannan,  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  on  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  was  returned  to  the  Narragansett.  The  Narragansett  and 
the  Lancaster  cruised  up  and  down  the  Pacific  waters  along  the  coast 
of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  the  Central  American  states  and  South 
America,  visiting  the  ports  of  San  Francisco,  Panama,  New  Gre- 
nada and  Callao,  doing  patrol  duty  and  protecting  the  interests  of  this 
country  during  the  Civil  war.' 

Ill  health  at  length  forced  Mr.  Eckart  to  resign  and  he  was  hon- 
orably discharged  at  San  Francisco,  March  2,  1864.  Taking  up  his 
abode  in  San  Francisco  he  was  employed  under  Irving  M.  Scott, 
who  was  chief  draftsman  with  H.  J.  Booth  &  Company,  whose  prin- 
cipal business  at  that  time  was  the  manufacture  of  mining  machinery 
and  repair  work  on  coast  steamships.  ]\Ir.  Eckart  became  chief 
draftsman  for  the  firm  and  as  such  made  the  designs  and  drawings 
for  the  first  California-built  locomotive  which  went  on  its  trial  trip 
from  the  Mission,  San  Francisco,  to  San  Jose.  While  on  a  visit 
east  in  1867  he  was  examined  for  and  licensed  as  a  first  class  chief 
engineer  in  the  merchant  service.  He  afterward  returned  to  H.  J. 
Booth  &  Company  for  whom  he  designed  mills  and  mining  machin- 
ery until  February,  1869,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of 
draftsman  to  the  steam  engineering  department  at  the  Mare  Island 
navy  yard.  Subsequently  he  became  foreman  machinist  and  after- 
ward superintendent  of  steam  machinery  and  while  thus  engaged 
designed  the  steam  machinery,  propellers  and  dynamometers  for 
experimental  purposes  on  steam  launch  No.  4.  This  boat  was  under- 
going an  extensive  series  of  experiments  which  created  considerable 
interest  at  the  time  "on  the  relative  efficiency  of  different  propellers" 
made  by  Mr.  Isherwood  and  Mr.  Eckart.  The  latter  left  the  govern- 
ment service  in  1871  to  enter  into  partnership  with  Prescott,  Scheidel 
&  Company  at  the  INIarysville  foundry  and  later  a  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  firm  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  name  of  Booth  &  Eck- 
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art.  The  firm  built  a  very  extensive  variety  of  hydraulic,  milling  and 
mining  machinery.  In  1872  Mr.  Eckart  acted  as  consulting  engineer 
for  Sutro  in  sinking  the  four  air  shafts  on  the  line  of  his  tunnel.  In 
the  beginning  of  1873  Mr.  Eckart  removed  to  Virginia  City  and 
became  consulting  engineer  to  the  Bonanza  firm,  consisting  of  J.  W. 
Mackay,  J.  C.  Flood,  J.  J.  O'Brien  and  James  G.  Fair.  He  owned 
or  controlled  nearly  all  of  the  North  End  mines.  He  also  acted  as 
manager  of  the  Fulton  foundry  and  about  1876  large  pumping  and 
hoisting  works  were  required  on  the  Comstock  and  the  firm  of  Pres- 
cott,  Scott  &  Company,  having  taken  some  large  contracts  for  pump- 
ing machinery,  sent  Mr.  Eckart  to  San  Francisco  to  superintend  the 
construction  and  to  give  his  valuable  aid  to  I.  M.  Scott  in  the  design- 
ing of  these  huge  machines.  The  Sutro  tunnel  was  at  this  date,  fif- 
teen thousand,  five  hundred  feet,  and  with  five  thousand  feet  more  to 
go,  it  would  pierce  the  Comstock  lode  not  lower  than  the  one  thou- 
sand, six  hundred  foot  level.  The  mine  owners  already  realized  that 
nothing  but  the  heaviest  and  best  designed  machinery  would  assist 
them  on  all  the  levels  yet  to  be  opened  below  the  tunnel  and,  there- 
fore, designs  for  pumps  and  hoists  of  large  capacity,  to  reach  four 
thousand,  five  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  were  called  for.  The 
difficulties  attending  the  ventilation  and  sinking  of  the  shafts  in  vir- 
gin ground,  which  abounded  in  large  but  unknown  quantities  of  warm 
and  hot  water,  were  unparalleled  in  anj'  engineering  experience  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Such  was  a  part  of  the  engineering  require- 
ments to  be  met  and  overcome  at  this  early  date. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Eckart  became  manager  of  the  Fulton  foun- 
dry at  Virginia  City  and  in  October,  1878,  was  appointed  deputy 
mineral  surveyor  for  Nevada.  During  the  succeeding  two  years  his 
time  was  largely  given  to  the  underground  workings  of  the  Virginia 
and  Gold  Hill  mines,  investigating,  planning,  repairing  and  improv- 
ing the  pumps  and  machinery.  In  the  early  part  of  1880  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  United  States  geological  survey  and  was  given 
charge  of  investigating  and  reporting  upon  "the  mechanical  appli- 
ances of  the  Comstock  lode."  He  spent  nearly  two  years  in  collect- 
ing data,  testing  pumps  and  hoisting  machinery,  and  in  making  draw- 
ings for  the  government  of  all  machinery  on  the  Comstock  lode.  His 
work  in  this  connection  was  very  valuable  to  the  engineering  world 
at  large  as  well  as  a  factor  in  government  statistics. 

About  1880  Mr.  Eckart  removed  to  San  Francisco,  opening  an 
office  as  a  consulting  and  construction  engineer  and  during  the  suc- 
ceeding decade  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  mining  plants 
were  designed  and  constructed  under  his  supervision.     In  1881  he 
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began  plans  for  all  of  the  Anaconda  copper  works,  hoists  and  reduc- 
tion work  for  Haggin  &  Te\'is  and  for  the  following  seven  years  as 
engineer  for  that  firm  all  of  their  mining  and  mills  were  planned  in 
his  office.  He  also  designed  and  built  for  the  same  firm  the  Giddes 
&  Bertrand  mill  in  Nevada,  the  Sheep  Ranch,  Fine  Gold  and  Ken- 
tuck  mills  of  California,  the  New  Ontario  and  Daly  mills  of  Utah, 
the  Guanacevi  and  Jocustitao  mills  in  Mexico,  besides  work  for  other 
firms  during  the  j^ears  between  1880  and  1900.  Writing  of  liis  life 
history  the  engineering  magazine  Machinery  has  said:  "Mr.  Eckart 
designed  and  built  the  Quijotoa  and  Mount  Cory  mills  for  J.  C. 
Flood,  the  Cibolo  mill  for  Boyd  &  Cook,  the  Lexington  mill  and  hoists 
at  Butte,  Montana,  Minas  Prieatas  and  Sombrerete  in  Mexico.  The 
latter  works  had  two  shafts  over  one  thousand  feet  deep  and  had  been 
filled  with  water  and  on  that  account  not  worked  for  over  one  hun- 
dred years,  but  the  water  was  pumped  out  and  large  hoisting  works 
and  a  chloridizing  mill  were  erected.  This  was  before  railroads  to 
that  section  of  Mexico  were  completed.  When  the  Union  Iron  Works 
began  building  warships  for  the  United  States  government  Mr,  Eck- 
art, who  had  always  kept  in  close  touch  with  these  works,  was 
appointed  consulting  engineer  and  the  management  often  sought  his 
advice  on  engineering  problems  connected  with  the  building  of  these 
vessels.  He  was  present  at  and  assisted  in  conducting  most  of  the 
preliminary  and  official  trial  trips  and  reported  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  machinery  as  shown  by  the  data  collected.  In  1896  Mr.  Eckart 
succeeded  in  getting  the  water  out  of  the  Allison  Ranch  mine  at 
Grass  Valley,  California.  Some  thirty  years  before  that  date  water 
broke  into  the  lower  level  and  drove  the  miners  out  and  for  all  those 
years  the  mine  lay  idle  and  resisted  all  attempts  to  drain  it.  He  was 
also  engineer  for  the  Comstock  Pump  Association  from  1890  to  1892 
and  remodeled  the  wire  rope  transmission  at  the  C  and  C  shaft  and 
further  examined  and  made  changes  in  the  electrical  transmission  at 
the  ChoUar  MiU,  Virginia  City,  from  1888  to  1892.  In  1899  Mr. 
Eckart  was  appointed  consulting  engineer  to  the  Standard  Electric 
Company  and  afterward  became  the  resident  constructing  engineer 
for  all  of  their  hydraulic  works,  including  storage-reservoir,  ditches, 
dams,  flumes,  pipe  lines  and  power  house  installation.  TWs  was 
among  the  first  long-distance,  high-potential,  hydrauhc  transmission 
plants  projected.  The  water  was  to  be  brought  from  the  'Blue  Lakes' 
situated  some  nine  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  The  power  water 
for  wheels  was  under  one  thousand  four  hundred  feet  head  and  was 
to  develop  fifteen  thousand  horsepower.  This  work  was  success- 
fully completed  in  1903.    It  is  odd  to  find  this  veteran  engineer  con- 
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trolling  and  using  the  'ice-cold  waters  of  the  Sierras'  thousands  of 
feet  above  sea  level,  some  twenty-five  years  after  his  experience  in 
handling  and  forcing  to  the  surface,  from  three  thousand  feet  below 
the  surface,  the  hot  water  of  the  Comstock  mines.  As  to  the  person- 
ality of  Mr.  Eckart  it  is  pretty  closely  written  all  over  the  engineer- 
ing development  of  the  Pacific  coast.  This  is  what  he  says  of  him- 
self: 'Whatever  success  I  have  achieved  in  a  rather  strenuous  engi- 
neering life  covering  forty-five  years  of  practice  on  the  Pacific  coast 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  due  to  a  studious  life  surrounded  by  an 
extensive,  carefully-collected  engineering  library  of  American  and 
foreign  books  and  the  appreciated  assistance  of  associated  engineers, 
together  with  the  encouragement  and  loj^alty  of  employers.'  Mr. 
Eckart's  life  has  been  entirely  devoted  to  his  profession  perhaps  to 
too  great  an  extent.  Only  those,  among  whom  the  writer  is  proud  to 
be  numbered,  who  have  been  associated  with  him  for  years,  can  esti- 
mate in  any  sense  the  worth  of  liis  services  to  the  engineering  profes- 
sion. It  is  difficult  to  give  any  true  impression  of  such  a  life  in  such 
a  brief  sketch.  When  the  history  of  engineering  on  the  Pacific  coast 
comes  to  be  written  it  will  not  be  complete  miless  the  work  of  W.  R. 
Eckart  occupies  the  large  place  in  the  book  that  it  occupies  in  fact 
and  in  the  experience  of  his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Eckart  has  been 
honored  by  membersliip  in  the  following  societies:  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  since  1881 ;  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers since  1882 — vice  president  from  1883  to  1885;  The  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  London,  1878;  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers,  1893;  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers; 
Associate  JNIember  of  The  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  London." 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1872,  at  Marj'sville,  California,  ISIr. 
Eckart  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  L.  Gorham  and  to  them  were 
born  three  sons  and  a  daughter:  William  Rankin,  who  was  born  INIay 
25,  1873,  and  was  married  June  6,  1900,  to  Amy  Estelle  Walter; 
Charles  Franklin,  who  was  born  June  18,  1875,  and  was  married, 
March  23,  1899,  to  Mary  B.  Tickner;  Nelson  Andrew,  who  was  born 
December  8,  1878,  and  married  Edna  Josephine  Donaldson  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1902;  and  Eleanor  Carlisle,  who  was  born  May  4,  1883, 
and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1904,  became  the  ^vife  of  Charles  Edwin 
Hume. 

Aside  from  his  membership  associations  which  bear  directly  upon 
his  profession  Mr.  Eckart  belongs  to  George  H.  Thomas  Post,  No. 
2,  G.  A.  R.,  and  his  wife  is  connected  with  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  some  of  her  ancestors  having  served  in  the 
war  for  independence.     Mr.  Eckart  is  prominent  in  Masonry,  hav- 
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ing  attained  the  Knight  Templar  degree  in  California  Commandery, 
No.  1,  while  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  and  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  interested  in  many 
problems  relative  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the  comitry  at 
large  but  the  growing  demands  of  his  profession  have  more  and  more 
monopolized  his  time  and  attention  and  he  has  long  ranked  among 
the  able  engineers  who  have  contributed  largely  to  the  material  devel- 
opment of  the  west.  He  has  stamped  his  character  on  much  of  the 
foundation  work  that  tmderlies  the  splendid  structures  reared  by 
engineers  throughout  the  Pacific  coast  country. 
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ULLIAM  RENWICK  SMEDBERG  came  to  San 
Francisco  with  a  brilliant  military  record,  and  was 
always  active  in  militaiy  affairs  on  the  coast  during 
his  residence  here.  In  business  affairs  he  was  a  lead- 
ing operator  in  the  insurance  field,  and  did  much  to 
develop  that  business  in  this  city. 
He  was  born  in  New  York  city,  March  19, 1839,  and  had  little  more 
than  completed  his  education  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out.  He 
enlisted  in  the  army,  April  1.5,  1861,  and  saw  much  active  service.  In 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  in  1864,  while  carrying  dispatches  across 
the  field  as  an  aide  to  General  Charles  Griffin,  commanding  the  First 
Division  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  he  lost  his  right  foot  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  shell.  He  returned  to  duty,  however,  as  soon  as  his  wound 
permitted  and  in  September,  1865,  he  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  as 
captain  of  the  "Bloody  Fourteenth."  He  served  on  the  staffs  of 
Generals  McDowell,  Halleck,  Thomas  and  Schofield.  He  retired  from 
the  army  in  1870  and  engaged  in  the  insurance  business.  He  was 
associated  for  a  time  with  C.  Adolph  Low,  and  later  went  into  the 
business  for  himself  as  a  broker,  founding  the  firm  of  Smedberg  & 
Mitchell,  wliich  later  became  the  firm  of  Smedberg  &  Smedberg. 

Colonel  Smedberg  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  California 
Commandery,  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  acted  as  its 
recorder  for  forty  years.  He  was  a  member  of  George  H.  Thomas 
Post,  of  the  Grand  Arm)'  of  the  Republic,  and  in  1886  was  depart- 
ment commander  for  Califoi*nia.  He  was  active  in  the  California 
National  Guard  and  for  manj^  years  held  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the 
Second  Infantry,  under  Major  General  E.  W.  Thompson.  He  was 
popular  in  club  circles,  being  affiliated  with  the  Army  and  Navy, 
L^nion  Leagiie  and  Bohemian  Clubs  and  the  New  Yorkers. 

Colonel  Smedberg  was  married,  June  19,  1867,  to  Fanny  Ray- 
mond, a  daughter  of  I.  ^V.  Raymond,  vice  president  of  the  Pacific 
]Mail  Company.  To  them  were  born  three  children:  Cora;  Helen, 
who  married  Colonel  George  W.  Mclver;  and  Captain  William  R. 
Smedberg,  Jr.,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.  JNIr.  Smedberg  passed 
away  July  19,  1911,  and  his  loss  was  keenly  felt,  both  in  business  and 
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social  circles.  No  citizen  of  San  Francisco  in  his  time  enjoyed  a 
higher  reputation  for  business  foresight  and  ability,  for  progressive- 
ness,  energy  and  sterling  integrity,  as  well  as  personal  popularity. 


7^.*wr  (^.  ^■'-^ 
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HISTORY  of  the  legal  profession  in  California 
contains  the  record  of  no  more  able,  talented  and  suc- 
cessful lawyer  than  Frank  RumriU  Wehe,  an  attor- 
ney, who  combines  powerful  and  far-reaching  ability 
with  imusual  public  spirit  and  who,  in  consequence, 
has  made  his  influence  felt  in  the  upbuilding  and  de- 
velopment of  those  institutions  upon  which  rest  the  stability,  force 
and  influence  of  the  state.  His  career  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  development  of  Cahfornia,  of  which  he  is  a  native  son,  for  his 
father  was  one  of  the  famous  pioneers  of  1849  and  his  own  birth  oc- 
curred in  a  crude  mining  camp,  such  as  now  exist  only  in  history  or  in 
the  graphic  tales  of  the  early  west.  He  was  born  in  Downieville, 
Sierra  county,  January  16,  1855,  and  is  a  son  of  Ferdinand  Peter 
Wehe.  In  1849,  Avhen  the  gold  fields  of  California  had  just  been  dis- 
covered, the  father  of  our  subject  undertook  the  long  journey  across 
the  plains,  traveling  with  ox  teams  and  enduring  all  of  the  innumer- 
able hardsliips  and  privations  of  travel  in  those  early  times.  His 
search  for  gold  brought  him  to  Sierra  county,  where  he  settled  and  en- 
gaged in  mining,  a  vocation  which  he  followed  until  his  death.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  there  he  met  and  married  Eudoxie  Marie  Gris,  the 
daughter  of  a  seacaptain  who  had  given  up  his  calhng  in  order  to 
search  for  gold.  Their  son,  the  subject  of  this  review,  was  born  in  the 
miner's  log  cabin  in  which  his  parents'  resided  and  his  birth  occasioned 
great  excitement  in  the  primitive  camp,  for  events  of  this  kind  were 
rare  in  those  hard  early  times  in  California.  So  great  was  the  sensa- 
tion which  the  coming  of  the  child  created  that  the  rough,  toil-worn 
men  of  the  commimity  flocked  to  the  little  house  and  requested  that  he 
be  held  up  to  the  one  window.  This  was  done  and  one  by  one  the 
miners  filed  past,  looking  at  the  tiny  infant  and  becoming  suddenly 
softened  by  the  memory  of  the  wives  and  children  left  behind.  The 
scene  was  unique  in  everj^  respect — a  tine  setting  for  a  western  idol 
— and  is  still  remembered  by  many  of  the  men  who  participated  in  it 
in  the  days  before  California  had  fully  come  into  her  own. 

Frank  R.  Wehe  grew  up  in  the  mining  camp  where  he  was  born 
and  acquired  a  limited  education  in  the  primitive  public  schools  of 
that  period.    He  laid  aside  his  books  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  went 
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to  work  in  the  mines  with  his  father,  laboring  at  this  occupation  until 
1872,  when  he  came  to  San  Francisco  and  secured  a  position  as  tender 
of  a  fruit  store  at  the  Oakland  Ferry.  He  was  later  employed  in  the 
law  offices  of  Provines  &  Johnson,  thus  securing  his  first  experience 
in  the  legal  profession.  He  returned  to  Downieville  in  1878  and 
mined  there  for  a  short  time,  after  which  he  spent  two  years  as  a  mail 
carrier  before  entering  the  employ  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Express  Com- 
pany as  messenger,  a  position  which  he  retained  for  two  years.  All 
of  this  time,  however,  he  had  been  spending  his  spare  moments  study- 
ing law  and  he  passed  the  entrance  examinations  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  superior  court  in  Downieville  in  1882.  In  the  same 
year  he  entered  the  office  of  Judge  P.  Van  Clief  and  continued  to 
practice  with  him  until  the  latter  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the 
supreme  court.  Mr.  Wehe  made  rapid  advancement  in  his  profession 
and  in  1890  was  admitted  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  and  con- 
tinued in  active  practice  in  Downieville  until  1902,  In  that  year  he 
came  to  San  Francisco  and  entered  into  partnership  with  F.  J.  So- 
linsky  under  the  firm  name  of  SoUnsky  &  Wehe.  This  association  con- 
tinued until  1910  and  since  that  time  Mr.  Wehe  has  practiced  alone. 
He  is  known  as  a  strong  and  able  lawyer,  well  versed  in  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  his  profession  and  possessed  of  the  personal  power 
and  natural  ability  necessary  to  make  his  knowledge  effective.  His 
practice  has  extended  rapidly  and  his  clientage  is  today  exclusive  and 
important,  connecting  him  with  most  of  the  Utigation  held  in  the  courts 
of  the  state. 

Aside  from  his  private  professional  practice  Mr.  Wehe  has  always 
been  an  active  factor  in  public  life  in  California,  working  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  democratic  party  and  supporting  loyally  the  principles 
and  policies  for  which  that  organization  stands.  In  1882,  1884,  1886 
and  1888  he  was  the  candidate  on  the  democratic  ticket,  in  the  republi- 
can county  of  Sierra,  for  the  office  of  district  attorney  and,  although 
he  was  defeated  each  time,  his  majority  constantly  increased,  as  did 
also  his  political  strength.  In  1890  he  was  a  candidate  on  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  for  membership  in  the  state  assembly  from  the  district 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Plumas  and  Sierra  and,  although  the 
republican  majority  in  this  district  was  generally  over  four  hundred, 
Mr.  Wehe  was  defeated  by  only  forty-two  votes,  carrj-ing  his  home 
county  of  Sierra  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  majority.  In  1892 
he  again  made  the  race  for  the  office  of  district  attorney  of  Sierra 
county  and  this  time  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty-two  votes — the  largest  ever  given  a  candidate  for  that  office  in 
Sierra  county.    He  was  reelected  in  1894  and  again  in  1898  and  served 
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continuously  for  ten  years,  making  a  record  in  office  which  is  destined 
long  to  be  remembered  in  political  history.  During  the  first  four  years 
of  his  sen'ice  only  three  or  four  of  the  criminals  whom  he  prosecuted 
were  acquitted  and  not  a  single  one  was  declared  not  guilty  during  his 
last  six  years.  This  remarkable  record  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Wehe  never  brought  criminal  action  against  anyone  of  whose 
guilt  he  was  not  assured,  never  compromising  in  any  way  the  dignity 
of  his  office  or  subverting  its  ends  by  questionable  or  unworthy  prac- 
tice. He  appeared  as  leading  counsel  in  all  of  the  important  cases 
tried  in  Sierra  county  during  the  last  years  of  his  residence  there  and 
since  coming  to  San  Francisco  has  enjoyed  a  large  and  constantly  in- 
creasing patronage.  During  his  residence  in  Downieville  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  professional,  business  and  social  life  and  in  1897 
was  elected  president  of  the  Sierra  County  Miners'  Association,  an 
office  which  he  held  continuously  during  his  period  of  residence  there. 
On  June  18, 1882,  Mr.  Wehe  was  united  in  marriage  to  ^Sliss  Helen 
M.  Hill,  a  native  of  Downie\alle  and  a  daughter  of  a  California 
pioneer.  They  had  four  children:  Van  Clief ;  Donald,  who  has  passed 
away;  Frank  R.,  Jr.;  and  Helen.  Mr.  Wehe  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  order,  belonging  to  the  Knights  Templar,  and  he  holds  mem- 
bership also  in  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Na- 
tive Sons  of  the  Golden  West.  Along  lines  of  his  profession  he  is 
connected  with  the  San  Francisco  Bar  Association  and  socially  is  a 
member  of  the  Claremont  Country  Club.  He  stands  today  among  the 
leading  professional  men  of  San  Francisco  and  through  his  long  and 
close  connection  with  public  life  has  done  everj'thing  in  his  power  to 
further  the  political,  material  and  moral  interests  of  the  community. 
His  long  residence  in  this  part  of  California  has  made  him  widely 
known,  while  his  strength  of  character  and  his  honorable  career  con- 
stitute him  a  valued  citizen,  whom  the  state  is  proud  to  number  among 
her  native  sons. 
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IRANK  GEORGE  BAUM,  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  able  consulting  electrical  engineers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  bom  at  Sainte  Genevieve,  Missouri,  July 
18,  1870,  and  is  a  son  of  Christian  and  Caroline 
(Klein)  Baum,  He  acquired  a  public-school  educa- 
tion in  his  native  city  and  was  afterward  employed  in 
the  lumber  business  there  until  1890,  when  he  came  to  San  Francisco. 
Here  he  engaged  in  various  occupations  for  two  years  and  then,  being 
desirous  of  a  more  complete  education,  he  entered  Leland  Stanford 
University,  specializing  in  electrical  engineering.  He  received  his  A. 
B.  degree  in  1898  and  that  of  E.  E.  in  1899.  After  his  graduation  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Standard  Electric  Company  of  California, 
where  he  took  up  high-tension  transmission  work.  He  continued  in 
this  connection  only  a  short  time,  afterward  entering  the  employ  of 
the  Stanley  Electric  Company  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  with  whom 
he  remained  for  about  one  year.  From  1900  to  1902  he  was  instruc- 
tor in  electrical  engineering  at  Stanford  University,  during  which 
period  he  also  did  special  work  in  electric  power  transmission  for  the 
Bay  Counties  Power  Company  and  other  similar  concerns.  In  March, 
1902,  he  was  made  electrical  engineer  of  the  California  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Corporation  and  shortly  afterward  transmission  engineer  and 
superintendent  of  the  same  concern,  with  full  charge  of  hydraulic  and 
electrical  construction  and  operation.  During  this  period  he  was 
connected  with  much  important  work  along  lines  of  his  profession  and 
proved  himself  capable,  efficient  and  well  trained.  He  had  full  charge 
of  designing  and  installing  fortj^-seven  thousand  kilowatt  of  electrical 
generating  machinery,  of  which  thirty-five  thousand  kilowatt  is  oper- 
ated by  water  power,  and  he  also  designed  and  installed  numerous  sub- 
stations. From  1907  until  the  present  time  Mr.  Bavun  has  practiced 
as  a  consulting  engineer,  with  special  reference  to  hydro-electric  power 
developments,  and  in  this  capacity  has  done  work  for  practically  every 
large  power  transmission  company  upon  the  Pacific  coast  as  well  as 
in  Mexico  and  the  South  American  countries.  Mr.  Baum,  at  this 
time,  is  cliief  engineer  and  general  superintendent  of  the  hydro-elec- 
tric developments  being  made  by  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 
These  developments  are  the  largest  ever  vmdertaken  in  the  west.     He 
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also  has  charge  of  a  large  hydro-electric  development  in  Peru,  being 
made  for  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Mining  Company,  owned  by  leading 
capitalists  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Baum  put  into  practical  form  the  type  of  high-tension  oil 
switch  now  used  by  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  and  which 
has  since  been  adopted  by  many  other  electric  companies.     He  also 
invented  the  outdoor  high-tension  sw^tch  used  throughout  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Company's  immense  system — an  apj)liance  which  is 
being  introduced  quite  generally  in  the  western  transmission  sj'^stems. 
A  review  of  the  work  with  which  Mr.  Baum  has  been  connected  and 
of  the  results  which  he  has  accomplished  through  his  energj^  and  expert 
ability  demonstrates  in  a  forceful  way  the  quality  of  his  attainments 
along  the  line  of  liis  profession.     His  work  has  an  added  value  from 
the  fact  that  he  possesses  miusual  literary  power  and  by  contributing 
a  large  number  of  articles  to  the  technical   press  he   has   made   his 
knowledge  and  attainments  more  broadly  effective  and  more  generally 
useful.     The  subjects  of  which  he  has  treated  deal  with  electric  power 
transmission,  transformers,  alternators,  synchronous  motors  and  con- 
verters, and  he  has  also  published  some  original  articles  upon  the  regu- 
lation of  transmission  systems,  the  effect  of  wave  form  on  capacity  of 
transmission  lines,  on  surges  in  transmission  systems,  conditions  of 
maximum  transformer  efficiency,  on  the  effect  of  magnetic  leakage  on 
transformer  regulation,  the  effect  of  leading  and  lagging  currents  on 
transmission  regulation,  the  effect  of  armatiu-e  current  on  the  wave 
form  of  alternators,  synchronous  reactance,  synchronous  motor  stabil- 
ity and  overload  capacity  curves. 

In  1900,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  F.  A.  C.  Perrine,  ]\Ir.  Baum 
presented  the  first  paper  ever  publislied  in  which  was  calculated  the 
charging  current  in  three  phase  transmission  lines  and  developed  his 
method  of  calculating  the  regulation  of  transmission  systems,  which 
forms  the  basis  for  his  "Alternating  Current  Calculating  Device," 
published  in  1902.  His  original  paper  on  "Surges  in  Transmission 
Systems,"  presented  in  1902  before  the  Pacific  Coast  Transmission 
Association,  first  pointed  out  in  a  practical  way  a  simple  method  of 
calculating  the  rise  in  pressure  due  to  surges  in  transmission  systems. 
In  1904  he  presented  a  notable  paper  before  the  International  Elec- 
trical Congress  in  St.  Louis,  dealing  with  high-tension,  long-distance 
transmission  and  control.  He  is  in  addition  the  author  of  a  book  enti- 
tled "The  Alternating  Current  Transformer,"  and  is  the  inventor  of 
a  device  whereby  the  regulation  of  an  alternating  current  line  may  be 
simply  calculated.  Mr.  Baum  keeps  in  touch  with  the  most  advanced 
thought  along  lines  of  his  profession  by  his  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
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can  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  of  which  he  has  been  vice  presi- 
dent, and  a  member  of  its  high-tension  transmission  committee.  He 
belongs  also  to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  to  the  Engineers 
Club  of  San  Francisco,  these  connections  indicating  something  of  his 
high  standing  among  his  associates. 

On  July  18, 1901,  Mr.  Baum  v^'as  miited  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary 
Dawson,  a  daughter  of  Frederick  Dawson,  of  Butte,  Montana,  and 
they  have  three  daughters,  Esther,  Helen  and  Ada.  The  family  are 
well  known  in  social  circles  of  the  city  and  Mr.  Baum  holds  member- 
ship in  the  University  and  Commonwealth  Clubs.  He  is  a  republican 
in  his  political  beliefs  but  never  active  as  a  pohtician,  preferring  to 
devote  all  of  his  time  and  attention  to  his  work  and  research  along 
professional  lines.  He  is  a  man  who  in  his  broad  knowledge,  splendid 
technical  training  and  remarkable  intellectual  power  possesses  the 
elements  of  success  and  continued  advancement.  These  he  has 
developed  by  constant  work,  by  wide  reading,  by  experience  and  obser- 
vation, with  the  result  that  he  stands  today  among  the  leaders  in  his 
profession  in  western  America. 


Cbinarb  Sfos^epf)  He  preton 

jAN  FRANCISCO  honors  the  memory  of  Edward 
Joseph  Le  Breton,  not  only  because  he  was  one  of 
her  most  prominent  financiers  and  closely  associated 
with  matters  of  commercial  and  civic  improvement, 
but  also  because  he  reahzed,  as  few  men  do,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  wealth,  and  met  their  obligations  un- 
checked by  the  spirit  of  self-interest.  He  is  remembered  as  a  philan- 
thropist because  his  benefactions  were  so  many  and  so  substantial, 
and  yet  the  public  never  knew  the  full  extent  of  his  contributions  to 
and  his  activities  in  charitable  causes.  He  cared  for  no  public  pre- 
ferments or  honors,  but  was  a  hard  worker  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
sought  to  upbuild  the  city  and  give  it  a  clean,  substantial,  honest 
government. 

Mr.  Le  Breton  was  a  native  of  Cahfornia,  having  been  born  in  the 
little  town  of  Folsom,  Sacramento  county,  September  11,  1852.  He 
was  brought  to  San  Francisco  by  his  parents  when  he  was  only  a  year 
old.  He  was  educated  in  the  old  City  College  and  afterward  in  Paris, 
France,  and  Dresden,  Germany.  Returning  to  San  Francisco  after 
completing  his  education  and  rounding  out  his  training  in  travel,  he 
became  interested  in  the  National  Gold  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 
Later  he  transferred  his  intei-ests  to  the  Lazard  Freres  Bank,  now  the 
Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank,  and  became  president  of  the 
French  Savings  Bank.  As  such  he  continued  until  1904,  when  he  re- 
tired from  active  business — although  retaining  many  of  his  financial 
interests,  in  a  number  of  institutions. 

In  1908  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  defunct  California  Safe 
Deposit  Company,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  this  work  when  death  came 
to  him  without  M'arning — although  he  had  been  warned  by  his  physician 
that  he  was  overtaxing  his  strength.  He  came  into  special  prominence 
by  his  excellent  handhng  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Theodore  Le  Roy,  of 
which  he  was  administrator,  amounting  to  more  than  five  million 
dollars. 

During  his  active  career  in  this  city,  Mr.  Le  Breton  was  prominent 
in  public  affairs  to  the  extent  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  for 
good  government.     About  fifteen  years  before  his  death  he  headed 
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a  non-partisan  movement  in  this  city  for  the  selection  of  worthy 
candidates  for  city  offices,  and  also  for  judges  of  the  superior  courts. 

In  spite  of  his  extensive  financial  activities,  Mr.  Le  Breton  took 
greatest  interest  in  charitable  and  philanthropic  affairs.  His  cliief 
benefactions  were  Homes  for  the  Aged  in  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  each  representing  the  expenditure  of  at  least  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  By  singular  coincidence,  his  death  occurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  stroke  which  he  received  within  a  few  moments  after  he  had 
received  communion  in  the  chapel  of  the  San  Francisco  Home,  which 
was  conducted  by  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  These  institutions 
cared  for  large  nmnbers  of  destitute  persons  and  were  maintained  by 
their  donor,  who  gave  them  in  memory  of  his  sainted  father  and 
mother. 

Mr.  Le  Breton's  generosity  extended  in  many  other  directions,  but 
he  was  averse  to  notoriety  in  connection  with  his  benefactions,  so  that 
little  is  known  of  his  other  donations  to  charitable  causes.  He  was 
never  married,  liis  only  surviving  blood  relative  being  his  brother, 
Albert  J.  Le  Breton,  his  sister,  INIrs.  Miguel  de  Laveaga,  having  died 
many  years  before. 


jTranfe  Eanbolpfj  JRHfjitcoml) 

jHE  legal  fraternity  of  San  Francisco  is  ably  repre- 
sented by  Frank  Randolph  Whitcomb,  who  since 
1904  has  been  engaged  in  practice  in  this  city  and  in 
that  time  has  built  up  an  extensive  and  gratifying 
patronage  that  connects  him  wth  much  important 
litigation  in  the  city  and  state,  while  he  is  also  iden- 
tified with  mining  interests  as  acting  president  of  the  McAlpine  Gold 
IVIining  &  Milling  Company,  a  valuable  mother  lode  property  in 
California. 

Born  at  Indian  Hill,  Sierra  county,  California,  November  22, 
1857,  he  is  a  son  of  J.  Baker  and  Cynthia  (Cutter)  Whitcomb,  the 
father  a  Vermonter  who  in  1849  came  to  California  with  the  thousands 
who  sought  the  gold  fields.  The  father  is  a  well  known  man,  highly 
respected,  and  a  life  member  of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers. 
The  Whitcomb  family  is  a  distinguished  one  in  America,  Frank  R. 
Whitcomb  being  eighth  in  descent  from  John  Whitcomb,  who  settled 
in  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  in  1630.  The  great-grandfather  was 
Jonathan  Priest  Whitcomb,  a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
his  father.  Colonel  Joseph  Whitcomb,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  French  and  Indian  campaign.  The  grandfather  was  Colonel 
Carter  Whitcomb,  a  man  of  considerable  note  in  New  Hampshire. 
On  the  mother's  side  our  subject  is  in  the  eighth  generation  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Cutter  family  and  in  the  eighth  generation  of  the  Goodridge 
family,  the  genealogical  tracings  of  the  Whitcomb,  Baker,  Cutter  and 
Goodridge  families  haWng  all  been  published  in  the  record  of  the 
history  of  early  New  England  families. 

Mr.  Whitcomb  acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  San 
Francisco,  graduating  from  South  Cosmopolitan  grammar  school  in 
1870  and  the  Boys  high  school  in  1874.  In  1878  he  graduated  from 
the  University  of  California  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  in  1881 
obtained  his  degree  of  LL.  B.  from  the  Hastings  College  of  Law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  the  same  year.  While  attending  Hastings  College  of  Law 
he  studied  with  the  firm  of  Stewart,  Van  Clief  &  Herrin,  remaining 
with  them  for  three  years.  After  admission  to  the  bar  he  associated 
himself  with  Patrick  Reddy  in  all  his  San  Francisco  business,  contin- 
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uing  the  partnership  until  1889.  He  then  formed  an  association  with 
Charles  L.  Tilden  under  the  firm  name  of  Tilden  &  Whitcomb,  so 
continuing  until  1895,  since  which  year  he  has  practiced  alone.  From 
1898  to  1904  Mr.  Whitcomb  was  actively  engaged  in  mining  opera- 
tions in  Tuolumne  county  but  since  1904  has  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  San  Francisco  and  also  acts  as  president  of  the  McAlpine 
Gold  Mining  &  Milhng  Company,  a  mother  lode  property  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Capable,  earnest  and  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  his 
professional  duties,  Mr.  Whitcomb  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
successfully  handle  the  most  intricate  law  problems.  He  readily 
recognizes  the  equity  of  a  case  as  well  as  the  points  in  law  applicable 
to  liis  cause  and  no  one  is  more  careful  to  conform  his  practice  to  a  high 
standard  of  professional  ethics.  A  fluent  speaker,  he  has  in  addition 
to  his  ready  gift  of  language  keen  perceptive  power  and  accurately 
applies  the  principles  of  law  to  the  points  in  htigation.  Free  from 
ostentation  and  display,  he  carries  to  successful  conclusion  many  of  his 
cases  by  the  simple  weight  of  his  character  and  as  his  reputation  has 
grown  each  year  his  practice  has  increased  in  volume. 

In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Whitcomb  has  been  a  lifelong  dem- 
ocrat, giving  his  stanch  support  to  the  measures  and  candidates  of  that 
party.  In  1892  he  was  the  originator  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
Young  Men's  Democratic  League  of  California  and  at  the  last  presi- 
dential election  he  voted  for  Woodrow  Wilson.  However,  of  late  he 
inclines  towards  the  progressive  party,  as  he  believes  in  the  ideals 
embodied  in  the  platform  of  that  organization  and  he  stands  prepared, 
after  long,  faithful  and  steadfast  party  affiliation,  to  change  his 
indorsement  and  give  his  support  to  the  progressives.  He  is  a  past 
master  of  Moimt  Mosiah  Lodge,  No.  44,  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; a  member  of  California  Chapter,  No.  5,  R.  A.  M. ;  and  a 
member  of  Golden  Gate  Commandery,  No.  16,  K.  T.  He  keeps  fresh 
in  college  spirit  by  his  membership  in  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  fra-» 
ternity  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth  club.  A  man 
who  readily  recognizes  the  worth  of  movements  and  measures  insti- 
tuted for  the  betterment  of  government  or  the  uplift  of  the  people, 
he  readily  gives  his  support  to  such  movements  which  his  judgment 
tells  him  are  worthy  of  support  and  can  be  found  connected  with 
everytliing  that  is  undertaken  to  make  the  city,  the  state  and  the 
nation  a  body  better  in  morals,  greater  in  wealth  and  higher  in  purpose. 


Cljades;  ^eter  Carrutijers; 

[ARLES  PETER  CARRUTHERS,  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  firm  of  Price,  Water- 
house  &  Company,  chartered  accountants,  was  born 
April  13,  1880,  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  where 
the  family  had  been  known  for  generations,  his  par- 
ents being  Peter  and  Ehzabeth  Carruthers.  In  the 
schools  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  he  pursued  his  preliminary  edu- 
cation and  afterward  became  a  law  student  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  preparation  for  a  final  examination  as  a  chartered 
accountant.  In  order  to  enter  that  field  of  acti\nty  in  Scotland  it  is 
necessary  to  spend  five  years  in  a  chartered  accountant's  office  and 
during  that  period  pass  a  preliminary'  and  intermediate  examination. 
When  this  term  of  five  years  is  completed,  final  examination  must  be 
creditably  passed  before  one  is  eligible  to  join  the  Society  of  Account- 
ants in  Edinburgh  and  become  a  chartered  accountant  of  Scotland. 
Mr.  Carruthers  was  admitted  to  this  society  July  23,  1902,  and  shortly 
afterward  came  to  the  United  States,  associated  with  the  firm  of 
Price,  Waterhouse  &  Company,  who  have  offices  throughout  the  world. 
When  the  San  Francisco  office  was  opened  in  1904  Mr.  Carruthers 
came  west  and  has  been  located  in  this  city  ever  since.  He  began 
with  the  firm  as  a  junior  but  is  now  their  manager  in  San  Francisco, 
controlling  in  large  measure  the  business  of  the  firm  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Their  chentage  has  constantly  grown  and  the  business  has 
now  reached  extensive  and  gratifying  proportions. 

Mr.  Carruthers  is  prominent  in  the  club  life  of  his  adopted  city, 
holding  membership  in  the  Olympic,  San  Francisco  Commercial,  San 
Francisco  Yacht  and  Sierra  Clubs,  all  of  which  is  indicative  of  his  high 
social  position  and  his  sterling  personal  M'orth.  With  a  nature  that 
could  never  be  content  wth  mediocritj'  he  thoroughly  qualified  himself 
for  his  chosen  life  work  and  while  marked  ability  has  enabled  him 
to  chmb  upward  each  forward  step  has  brought  him  a  broader  out- 
look and  wider  opportvmities. 
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^^5AMES  VAN  NESS  was  the  son  of  Cornelius  Peter 

JkJ  Van  Ness,  United  States  district  attorney  for  the 
JA^  district  of  Vermont,  and  later  governor  of  that  state, 
_J^-\  chief  justice  of  its  highest  judicial  tribunal,  and 
^t:^  United  States  minister  to  Spain  under  President 
Jackson.  Mr.  Van  Ness'  mother  was  Miss  Rhoda  Savage.  He  was 
a  nephew  of  John  P.  Van  Ness  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  of  William 
P.  Van  Ness,  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  New  York.  Mr.  Van  Ness  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  in  1825  and  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Burlington,  later  practicing  his  profession  in  Georgia  and  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana,  from  which  point,  in  1851,  he  went  by  the  way  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  to  San  Francisco,  In  San  Fran- 
cisco Mr.  Van  Ness  took  a  prominent  part  in  pohtics,  served  on  the 
board  of  aldermen,  and  in  1855,  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  While 
a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen  he  introduced  and  secured  the 
passage  of  the  Van  Ness  ordinance,  through  which  possessory  titles 
were  made  secure  in  favor  of  bona  fide  settlers  upon  lands  within  the 
charter  limits  of  1851.  Van  Ness  avenue,  one  of  the  streets  laid  out 
under  the  Van  Ness  ordinance,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

In  1861  Mr.  Van  Ness  removed  to  San  Luis  Obispo,  California, 
where  he  continued  to  practice  law  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  democrat  in  politics  and  represented  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa 
Barbara  counties  in  the  state  senate  in  1871.  Mr.  Van  Ness  died  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  on  December  28,  1872,  and  is  buried  in  Laurel  Hill 
cemetery,  San  Francisco.  He  left  sui-viving  him  two  children,  a  son, 
Thomas  C.  Van  Ness,  a  prominent  San  Francisco  lawj^er,  of  whom 
further  mention  is  made  in  this  work,  and  one  daughter,  now  de- 
ceased, who  became  the  wife  of  Frank  McCoppin,  a  citizen  of  San 
Francisco,  prominent  in  its  public  and  business  life. 
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)HOJMAS  CASEY  VAN  NESS,  a  member  of  the  San 

T.,^),     Francisco  bar,  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  February 
H^     15,  1847.     The  founders  of  the  Van  Ness  family  in 
vfM     America  were  among  the  earlj^  Hollanders  who,  com- 
ing to  America,  settled  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  their 
descendants  through  many  generations  were  natives 
of  the  state  of  New  York. 

JNIr.  Van  Ness'  father,  James  Van  Ness,  was  a  native  of  Vermont, 
of  which  state  Cornelius  Peter  Van  Ness,  his  father,  was  a  prominent 
and  influential  citizen.  ISIr.  Van  Ness'  mother  was  of  the  Georgia 
family  of  Leslies.  In  18.51  Mr.  Van  Ness'  father  arrived  in  Cali- 
fornia traveling  westward  from  New  Orleans  through  IMexico  by  the 
way  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Mazatlan,  and  from  the  latter  point,  by  sea,  to 
San  Francisco. 

Thomas  C.  Van  Ness  came  to  California  with  his  mother,  in  1835, 
and  was  educated  at  Santa  Clara  College,  Santa  Clara,  California. 
Having  finished  his  collegiate  course  he  engaged  in  business  pursuits 
and  was  for  some  years  connected  with  Wells  Fargo  &  Company  and 
later  with  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  after  which  he  was 
in  business  on  his  own  account.  He  studied  law  under  the  direction  of 
Judge  Solomon  Heydenfeldt,  one  of  the  early  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Cahfornia,  and  in  July,  1879,  was  admitted  to  practice  and  at 
once  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  the  law  in  San  Francisco. 
After  a  successful  professional  career  he  practically  retired  from  the 
bar  in  1910.  During  the  early  years  of  his  professional  career  he  gave 
his  attention  to  general  practice  and  appeared  in  a  number  of  promi- 
nent probate  and  will  contest  cases  but  specialized  particularly  in  the 
law  of  insurance  and  became  a  recognized  leader  in  that  line,  rep- 
resenting for  years  the  greater  number  of  principal  insurance  com- 
panies transacting  business  in  California.  Following  upon  the  earth- 
quake conflagration  of  1906,  Mr.  Van  Ness  represented  a  large  num- 
ber of  insurance  companies  and  handled  for  them  the  numerous  claims 
growing  out  of  that  fire,  and  particularly  those  against  the  companies 
whose  policies  contained  what  was  known  as  the  "earthquake-clause." 
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In  1868,  in  Oakland,  California,  Mr.  Van  Ness  married  Miss  Clara 
Williams,  the  daughter  of  Alpheus  F.  Williams,  a  California  pioneer, 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  hydraulic  mining  men  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Van  Ness  is  in  polities  a  republican,  although,  as  such,  in- 
dependent in  political  action.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Union 
and  Southern  Clubs,  and  at  one  time  was  president  of  the  former. 
During  the  last  few  years  he  has  traveled  extensively  abroad,  acquir- 
ing an  intimate  and  interesting  knowledge  of  many  points  of  historic, 
modern  and  scenic  interest  in  Europe  and  other  sections  of  the  world. 


EUGENE  J.  SULLIVAN 


Cusene  J.  g>uUiban 

JUGENE  J.  SULLIVAN  came  into  special  promi- 
nence in  San  Francisco  by  reason  of  his  optimism 
and  the  force  of  his  example  following  the  great  dis- 
aster of  1906,  when  he  was  a  leader  in  the  movement 
for  the  immediate  rebuilding  of  the  city.  San  Fran- 
cisco pays  tribute  to  the  men  who  took  an  active 
part  in  this  movement,  for  in  its  success,  in  the  face  of  discouraging 
obstacles,  lies  the  reason  for  the  city's  present  greatness  and  its  pres- 
ent tendency  to  advance  rapidly  toward  greater  wealth,  size  and 
importance. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  born  at  Petaluma,  Sonoma  county,  California, 
on  June  8, 1865,  a  son  of  Michael  and  Mary  (Downey)  Sullivan.  On 
the  paternal  side  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  famous  General  John  Sul- 
livan of  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  father,  a  Union  soldier,  was  also 
a  pioneer  landowner  and  hotel  man  of  Sonoma  county.  Until  1878, 
Eugene  J.  Sullivan  attended  the  pubHc  schools  in  Petaluma  and 
Santa  Rosa,  and  in  that  year  he  left  the  latter  city  to  come  to  San 
Francisco.  He  spent  a  year  here  in  various  pursuits  and  then  went 
to  Arizona,  where  he  took  part  in  the  laying  out  of  the  town  sites  of 
Flagstaff  and  Tombstone.  In  1881  he  secured  a  position  in  the  pay- 
master's department  of  the  United  States  army  at  Fort  Whipple,  as 
a  clerk,  and  remained  in  that  position  for  two  years.  The  next  two 
years  he  spent  in  Lake  Valley,  New  Mexico,  engaging  principally 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  after  which  he  went  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
for  about  a  year  conducted  a  hotel  there.  In  1886  he  came  back  to 
California  and  for  four  years  conducted  a  hotel  at  Calistoga,  Napa 
county,  and  settled  finally  in  San  Francisco. 

For  a  decade  and  a  half  he  followed  the  hotel  business  in  this 
city,  and  prospered,  but  the  great  fire  of  1906  really  took  him  out  of, 
what  threatened  to  become,  a  "rut."  Immediately  following  the  dis- 
aster, perceiving  the  possibilities  that  laj^  in  rebuilding  the  city,  and 
especially  in  the  immediate  reestabhshment  of  a  retail  business  dis- 
trict, he  built  the  Arcade  block  on  Fillmore  street  and  leased  other 
property  in  that  district,  to  which  a  large  part  of  the  city's  retail  busi- 
ness was  moved.  This  action,  prompted  by  his  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  his  keen  judgment  of  the  immediate  needs  of  busi- 
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ness,  was  justified  by  the  results  he  achieved,  for  it  brought  him  the 
real,  substantial  foundation  of  his  fortune.  He  then  became  inter- 
ested in  the  real-estate  business,  and  acted  as  agent  for  San  Joaquin 
Valley  lands  and  also  took  an  interest  in  various  water  projects.  He 
was  attracted  by  the  jjossibilities  of  the  Blue  Lakes  and  Mokelumne 
rivers  as  a  source  of  water  supply  for  the  Baj'  cities,  and  immediately 
took  steps  to  acquire  the  water  rights  and  form  the  Sierra  Blue  Lakes 
Water  &  Power  Company,  of  which  he  is  president,  and  former  Gov- 
ernor Gillette  and  former  Attorney  General  Hart  are  attorneys.  The 
company's  properties  are  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Cala- 
veras county  and  in  Alpine,  Amador  and  Eldorado  counties,  with  a 
watershed  area  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  square  miles,  and  a 
water  capacity  of  fifty-eight  thousand  miners'  inches,  or  about  four 
hundred  million  gallons  of  pure  mountain  water,  daily.  The  project 
also  offers  immense  possibilities  for  the  production  of  power  for 
hydro-electric  plants  and  for  irrigation. 

From  1900  until  the  great  fire,  Mr.  Sullivan  was  a  deputy  recorder 
under  the  civil  ser\dce  and  was  active  in  the  Xew  Charter  movement, 
as  its  secretary.  Besides  his  connection  with  the  Sierra  Blue  Lakes 
Water  &  Power  Company,  he  is  secretary'  and  a  director  of  several 
other  corporations.  He  belongs  to  the  Commonwealth  Club,  the 
National  Union,  Knights  of  St.  Patrick  and  other  organizations. 

]\Ir.  Sullivan  was  married  on  August  5,  1888,  at  Calistoga,  Napa 
county,  to  Adelaide  Francis  Murphy,  a  daughter  of  Jesse  Stamper 
and  Elizabeth  (Steele)  JSIurphy,  her  mother  being  a  relative  of  the 
famous  Union  soldier.  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  and  on  the 
paternal  side  a  descendant  of  Captain  John  Murphy,  who  served 
under  Washington  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Their  children  are 
Alma  M.,  Walter  E.,  Florence,  JSIuriel,  Isabel,  Prescott,  Stanley 
and  Desmond  Sullivan. 


HEXRY  M.  OWEXS 


lENRY  MORGAN  OWENS,  actively  engaged  in 
practice  in  San  Francisco  since  his  admission  to  the 
California  bar  in  1896,  was  born  in  Mason  county, 
Kentucky,  February  19,  1867,  a  son  of  John  S.  and 
Anna  E.  (Power)  Owens,  who  were  also  natives  of 
that  county.  The  father  is  now  a  resident  of  Fleming 
countj%  Kentucky,  but  for  a  number  of  years  lived  in  Kansas.  His 
wife,  who  came  of  a  prominent  Kentucky  family,  died  in  1879.  She 
had  three  brothers:  Christopher  C,  who  for  sixteen  years  was  county 
judge  of  Bracken  county;  John  S.,  county  judge  of  Fleming  county, 
Kentucky,  for  seventeen  years;  and  Joseph  H.,  who  for  twenty 
years  was  county  attorney  of  Fleming  county  and  is  now  practicing 
law  at  Flemingsburg,  Kentucky.  In  tracing  the  ancestral  line  of 
Henry  M.  Owens  it  was  found  that  his  great-grandmother  was  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  one  of  the  colonial  governors  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  Owens  family  in  America  is  descended  from  the  family 
of  Owains  in  Wales.  Three  brothers  of  that  family,  William,  John 
and  Jeremiah,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Farquar  county,  Virginia,  in 
1740,  and  in  1790  with  the  Boones  and  Kentons  they  migrated  to  what 
is  now  Mason  county,  Kentucky.  The  ancestral  line  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

Henry  M.  Owens  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Kentucky 
and  remained  upon  his  father's  farm  until  his  sixteenth  year,  when 
he  went  to  Galatin,  Tennessee,  where  he  resided  for  a  year.  He  was 
afterward  at  Palatka,  Florida,  as  clerk  and  messenger  for  the  South- 
ern Express  Company  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  did  clerical 
work.  Entering  the  steamboat  service  he  was  pilot  on  the  Ohio  river 
for  a  time  but  military  life  made  strong  appeal  to  him  and  he  enlisted 
in  the  regular  armj'  as  a  private  of  Company  E,  of  the  First  United 
States  Infantry.  Within  a  few  months  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  first  sergeant  and  was  later  ofFei'ed  the  rank  of  sergeant  major 
of  his  regiment  but  declined.  He  served  with  distinction  through  the 
Sioux  Indian  campaign  of  1890-91  in  South  Dakota  and  at  length 
upon  his  own  request  was  honorably  discharged  in  June  of  the  latter 
year. 
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Mr.  Owens  then  came  to  San  Francisco  where  he  entered  the 
emplo}^  of  the  Sutter  Street  Railway  Company  as  a  gripman  on  its 
cable  line.  He  filled  that  position  until  December,  1895,  and  during 
the  last  three  years  trained  all  of  the  new  men  employed  by  the  com- 
pany as  gripmen.  From  his  youth  Mr.  Owens  was  a  broad  reader 
and  possessed  notable  studious  habits.  He  was  continuously  adding 
to  his  knowledge  along  many  hnes  through  reading  and  investigation 
and  at  length  he  determined  to  take  up  the  study  of  law  with  the  ulti- 
mate intention  of  making  its  practice  his  life  work.  Accordingly  in 
December,  1895,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  John  C.  Hughes,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  after  a  year  of  earnest  application  passed  the  neces- 
sarj'  examination  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  California  on  Fri- 
day, the  13th  of  November,  1896.  This  was  evidently  no  "hoodoo" 
day  in  his  life  for  his  progress  has  been  continuous  to  the  present  time. 
He  has  devoted  much  attention  to  criminal  law  practice  and  has  made 
a  thorough  study  of  criminology  with  the  result  that  he  has  published 
a  work  entitled  Intra-Uterology,  which  gives  the  results  of  his 
research  work  in  the  fundamental  nature  and  cause  of  crime  and 
offers  many  valuable  suggestions  by  way  of  remedy.  He  has  given 
nmch  study  to  crime  from  the  physiological  and  psychological  stand- 
point and  from  1900  until  1906  was  lecturer  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence in  the  medical  department  of  the  California  Medical  College. 
During  the  semester  of  1908  he  discussed  the  same  topic  before  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Owens  has  also  made  a  close  study  of  municipal  affairs  relat- 
ing to  the  progress  and  improvement  of  his  city  and  as  a  result  of  his 
careful  research  work  has  contributed  a  number  of  articles  for  publi- 
cation in  which  he  states  his  belief  that  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  bad  government  lies  with  the  people  in  their  indifference  to  the 
vital  issues  of  public  concern.  He  has  labored  untiringly  and  effect- 
ively in  support  of  movements  looking  to  the  betterment  of  condi- 
tions and  San  Francisco  has  profited  in  large  measure  by  his  labors. 
He  was  especially  active  in  the  relief  work  after  the  disaster  of  1906 
and  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  citizens  relief  committee  in 
which  he  did  very  active  work,  his  special  task  being  to  reduce  the 
number  of  people  seeking  relief  by  estabhshing  them  once  more  in 
their  usual  line  of  occupation  or  other  work  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  labors  of  this  committee  were  of  untold  value  and  in  all  of  his 
efforts  Mr.  Owens  was  actuated  by  a  public  spirit  which  seemed  to 
make  him  forget  self  entirely  and  with  singleness  of  purpose  work 
for  the  interests  of  the  great  majority.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has 
been  a  most  active  worker  in  the  Home  Industry  League  of  Califor- 
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nia,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  exploit  products  grown  and  manufac- 
tured in  this  state  and  encourage  their  consumption  and  use  by  the 
people  of  California.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  an  active  and 
stanch  republican  and  in  1910  was  a  candidate  for  the  republican 
nomination  for  district  attorney  of  San  Francisco.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Masons  in  the  city  and  is  a  past  master  of  California 
Lodge,  No.  1,  F.  &  A.  M.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  special 
committee  on  status  of  Philippine  Masonry  of  the  grand  lodge  of 
California  and  is  the  author  of  Regular  and  Irregular  Masonic  Grand 
Lodges  of  the  World. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1899,  Mr.  Owens  was  married  in  San 
Francisco  to  Miss  Francesca  H.  Grunnagle,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
George  L.  Grunnagle,  who  was  an  employe  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  Company  for  twenty-six  years  and  one  of  California's 
pioneers,  having  come  to  this  state  in  1852.  The  family  was  located 
in  Pittsburgh  prior  to  the  Civil  war  and  two  of  the  brothers  of  George 
L.  Grunnagle  sen-ed  in  that  struggle. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  life  history  of  Henry  Morgan  Owens,  but  who 
can  measure  the  influence  of  the  work  that  he  has  done,  especia^y  in 
the  line  of  psychological  research  as  bearing  upon  the  criminals  of 
the  country.  He  has  been  a  leader  in  this  important  line  of  investiga- 
tion in  California  with  the  result  that  his  knowledge  has  awakened 
thought  and  interest  leading  to  results.  His  published  articles,  too, 
have  awakened  careful  consideration  among  those  who  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  the  day  and  the  seed  which  he  has  thus 
sown  is  growing.  San  Francisco,  too,  in  her  municipal  relations, 
is  indebted  to  him,  his  efforts  being  of  far-reaching  effect  and  value 
in  improving  civic  conditions  and  in  promoting  those  projects  and  in- 
terests which  are  a  part  of  civic  virtue  and  civic  pride. 


^ILLIAM  AMBROSE  BISSELL,  assistant  traffic 

Wy.j.  manager  for  the  Santa  Fe  system  at  San  Francisco, 
vM  in  which  connection  he  manifests  notable  executive 
\2 1  power,  was  born  in  Lyons,  Wayne  county,  New  York, 
in  1848,  a  son  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  H.  A.  and  Martha 
Cotton  (Moulton)  Bissell.  The  former  was  an 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Vermont  from  1868  until  his  death  in  1893. 
Reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  scholarly  home  his  early  training  left 
a  strong  influence  on  the  life  of  William  A.  Bissell  who,  directing  his 
energies  in  the  broad  field  of  business  rather  than  along  professional 
lines,  has  gained  a  place  of  responsibility  and  prominence  in  connec- 
tion with  railway  management.  He  was  educated  in  the  Geneva  ( N. 
Y.)  Academy  and  throughout  his  entire  career  has  been  interested  in 
railway  activity.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  he  re- 
mained for  about  three  years  or  until  March,  1868,  when  he  left  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  came  to  California  by  way  of  the  isthmus 
route.  At  that  time  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Company  was 
operating  ninety  miles  of  railway  in  this  state  and  he  became  associated 
with  that  corporation  at  Sacramento.  In  1870  he  was  transferred  to 
San  Francisco  coincident  with  the  purchase  of  the  San  Jose  road  and 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  traffic  department.  He  remained  with  that 
company  until  1883,  when  he  became  coast  agent  for  the  Texas  Pacific 
Railway  with  offices  in  San  Francisco.  In  December,  1884,  he  accepted 
the  office  of  coast  agent  for  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad,  which 
later  became  a  part  of  the  Atchison  Railroad  system  and  was  after- 
ward made  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  that  road.  On 
the  reorganization  of  that  road  in  1894  when  it  purchased  the  San 
Francisco  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railroads  and  became  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  ISIr.  Bissell  was  transferred  to  Chicago. 
In  1900  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  traffic  manager 
and  returned  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  has  since  remained,  continu- 
ously occupying  the  position  which  calls  for  rare  executive  ability,  keen 
discrimination  and  thorough  understanding  of  every  phase  of  traffic 
control.  He  also  has  large  private  financial  interests,  having  made 
judicious  investment  in  corporations  and  business  enterprises  which 
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have  constituted  important  elements  in  the  promotion  of  pubUc  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  as  well  as  in  the  attainment  of  individual  success. 
He  is  president  of  the  Livermore  Water  &  Power  Company  which 
supplies  light  and  power  to  the  Livermore  valley  and  a  director  of  the 
Holland  Sandstone  Company,  Lake  Tahoe  Railway  &  Transportation 
Company,  Northwestern  Pacific  Railway  Compan)',  Oakland  &  East 
Side  Railroad  Company,  Richmond  Land  Company,  Union  Savings 
Bank  of  Oakland  and  Santa  Fe  Terminal  Company  of  California. 

On  the  7th  of  Januarj^  1870,  Mr.  Bissell  was  married  to  Miss  Cora 
A.  Messick  and  their  children  are  William  H.  and  Daniel  R.  Mr. 
Bissell  makes  his  home  in  Alameda  and  has  a  beautiful  summer  resi- 
dence on  a  delightful  location  at  Lake  Tahoe,  besides  owning  ranch 
property  near  Livermore,  California.  He  is  very  prominent  in  the 
club  circles  of  San  Francisco,  being  one  of  the  founders  and  members 
of  the  Transportation  Club  and  A-ice  president  of  the  Pacific  Union. 
He  also  belongs  to  the  Athenian  and  Claremont  Clubs  of  Oakland 
and  the  California  Club  of  Los  Angeles.  He  is  hkewise  a  member  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  in  hearty  sjTnpathy 
with  its  many  projects  and  movements  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  city. 
In  fact  he  is  a  very  public-spirited  man,  active  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  growth,  development  and  general  welfare  of  San  Francisco  and  of 
the  state  at  large.  He  recognizes  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  Cah- 
fornia  and  is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  their  utilization, 
thus  aiding  in  the  material  growth  of  the  state  while  at  all  times  he  is 
actively  and  helpfully  concerned  as  well  in  those  things  which  are  a 
matter  of  civic  virtue  and  civic  pride. 


y^-:Six<i^&^  /Ze^^^ 
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PROMINENT  figure  in  the  fast  thinning  ranks  of 
California's  gioneers  is  Christian  Reis,  who  in  the  year 
1849,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  came  to  California,  when  she 
became  the  host  of  thousands  who  sought  her  gold. 
Manifold  were  his  interests,  for  he  was  a  miner  of 
1849,  a  storekeeper  in  1860,  early  connected  with  the 
banking  and  hotel-keeping  history  of  the  state,  prominent  as  a  city  and 
county  official,  but  now  lives  retired  in  Menlo  Park  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  comfortable  competency  acquired  during  a  long  and  active  life 
that  not  only  has  brought  him  substantial  success  but  has  been  a  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  state  and  its  advancement 
to  its  present  eminent  position. 

Born  in  Hesse-Nassau,  Germany,  September  30,  1835,  Mr.  Reis 
is  a  son  of  Christian  and  Katherine  (Rhee)  Reis,  both  natives  of 
Germany,  who  came  to  the  United  States  to  seek  those  opportunities 
and  that  liberty  which  had  appealed  to  them  and  beckoned  them  to 
cross  the  seas.  Settling  in  Galveston,  Texas,  in  1845,  the  father  died 
only  two  years  later,  in  1847. 

Christian  Reis,  our  subject,  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of 
German}-  and  came  to  America  with  his  parents.  In  1849  the  house- 
hold was  broken  up  when  he,  with  his  brothers,  joined  a  caravan  to 
cross  the  plains  to  the  gold  fields  over  a  route  that  had  never  before 
been  traveled  by  white  men.  They  therefore  had  Indian  guides  and, 
setting  out  from  what  is  now  San  Antonio,  Texas,  proceeded  through 
New  INIexico  and  Arizona,  following  part  of  the  way  the  Gila  and 
Colorado  rivers.  They  struck  from  the  Colorado  across  the  Mojave 
desert  on  to  Los  Angeles  and  thence  turned  north  to  the  mining  coun- 
try. They  went  to  the  mines  in  Mariposa  county,  where  they  remained 
for  two  months  and  then  removed  to  Calaveras  county,  mining  there 
for  several  months  near  JSIurphy's  Camp.  They  then  went  to  Stock- 
ton for  a  short  time,  proceeding  from  there  to  Marj'sville,  where  they 
engaged  in  freighting  to  the  camps  on  the  Yuba  and  Feather  rivers  and 
were  so  occupied  for  several  years.  During  this  time  they  also  estab- 
lished a  store  at  Downieville,  Sierra  county,  of  which  our  subject  was 
manager,  and  while  carrying  on  a  general  mercantile  business  there 
they  also  engaged  in  banking  and  real-estate  dealing,  buying  at  that 
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time  the  Sierra  Butte  mine,  wliich  was  later  sold  to  an  English  syndi- 
cate which  operated  it  very  successfully.  In  1860  Mr-  Reis  came  to 
San  Francisco  and  in  association  with  Charles  H.  Reynolds  establislied 
himself  in  the  general  banking  business,  which  was  continued  for  three 
years,  when  he  formed  an  association  with  Governor  Burnett,  Sam 
Brannon,  JNIajor  Henslej^  and  James  INI.  INIcDonald  in  organizing 
the  Pacific  Bank.  Subsequently  Mr.  Reis  and  his  brothers  built  the 
Cosmopolitan  Hotel  at  the  corner  of  Sansome  and  Bush  streets,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1867  but  immediately  rebuilt  and  was 
owned  by  them  until  1871,  when  it  was  sold  to  Senator  Sharon  of 
Nevada.  During  these  years  INIr.  Reis  had  become  recognized  as  one 
of  the  foremost  men  of  the  city  and  had  been  active  in  all  public  mat- 
ters. He  was  a  democrat  and  in  1882  was  elected  to  the  important 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  He  was 
again  a  candidate  and  again  elected  to  that  office  in  1886  and  reelected 
in  1888,  serving  mitil  1891.  Although  he  practically  retired  from 
politics  at  that  time,  he  was  again  called  to  the  office  of  treasurer  in 
1898,  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  when  Treasurer  Widber  was  found 
to  be  in  default,  and  served  out  the  unexpired  term  of  about  eight 
months,  this  recall  to  office  standing  as  incontrovertible  fact  of  his 
eminent  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  city  and 
county  and  the  faith  the  people  had  in  his  ability.  In  1893  and  1894 
he  served  with  distinction  on  the  board  of  supervisors. 

In  1889  Mr.  Reis  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  original  directors 
of  the  Pacific  States  Savings  &  Loan  Company,  with  which  he  has 
continued  to  be  identified  and  which  institution  he  served  as  president 
for  a  number  of  years  until  his  retirement  from  all  business  activity. 
Although  he  lives  now  practically  retired,  he  still  looks  after  his  exten- 
sive private  interests,  which  are  varied,  and  is  a  large  owner  of  resi- 
dential real  estate  in  San  Francisco. 

On  Februarj^  10,  1863,  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Reis  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Frances  L.  Harris,  a  native  of  Floinda,  who  in  child- 
hood, during  the  year  1854,  came  to  California  with  her  widowed 
mother.  At  sixty-three  years  of  age  Mrs.  Reis  passed  away  on  IMay 
22,  1909,  deeply  mourned  by  her  wide  circle  of  devoted  friends,  who 
esteemed  her  higlily  for  her  many  fine  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  her 
manj^  accomplishments  and  her  womanly,  charitable  character.  Their 
children  were:  Ferdinand,  president  of  the  Pacific  States  Savings  & 
Loan  Companj^  and  a  well  known  capitalist  and  club  man  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  Christian,  Jr.,  also  of  this  city. 

I  Mr.  Reis  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  and  the  Circle 
Francaise.     Fittingly  he  has  been  called  upon  to  serve  as  president  of 
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the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  of  which  organization  he  still  is  a 
member.  Though  for  many  years  a  stanch  democrat,  ISIr.  Reis  has 
recently  declared  himself  independent  in  politics.  He  is  jjroud  of  the 
fact  that  his  first  vote,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  cast  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  that  he  has  continued  to  vote  in  this  city  and  make  it  his  resi- 
dence, having  all  his  interests  here,  up  to  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in 
1906,  since  when  he  has  lived  at  JNIenlo  Park,  where  he  maintains  a 
beautiful  country  home.  His  career  is  one  to  inspire  every  young 
man  with  ambition  to  do  as  he  has  done  and  build  up  a  fortune  worthy 
of  the  effort.  INIore  than  that,  however,  Mr.  Reis  has  done,  for  he  has 
been  a  forceful  element  in  the  rise  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
state  of  California  to  the  important  positions  they  take  in  the  Union. 
Eveiy  force  that  has  gone  to  make  San  Francisco  an  ideal  city,  a  great 
port,  a  center  of  trade,  a  center  of  art  and  knowledge,  every  effort 
to  uphold  its  intellectual,  moral  and  material  standards,  has  received 
the  indorsement  and  cooperative  help  of  Christian  Reis,  who  is  deeply 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  esteem  him  more  for  the  quali- 
ties that  have  made  his  success  possible  than  for  the  success  itself 
which  he  has  attained. 


^  CP/^A^:^^^^^ 


Ctrgar  Sj^vt^ton  JSrinegar 

;DGAR  PRESTON  BRINEGAR,  president  of  the 
Pioneer  Automobile  Company,  of  San  Francisco, 
was  born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  April  14,  1868,  a 
son  of  John  P.  and  Susanna  (Easter)  Brinegar,  who 
were  also  natives  of  the  Blue  Grass  state.  The  son 
pursued  his  education  in  public  schools  of  Missouri, 
and  at  the  college  at  Kidder,  Missouri,  after  which  he  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Company,  and  was  employed  at 
various  places  in  Iowa  and  Missouri,  there  remaining  until  1887,  which 
year  witnessed  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco. 

Here  he  was  employed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  in  the 
ticket  department  in  the  Ferry  building,  where  he  remained  for  four 
years.  In  1891  he  returned  to  the  Rock  Island  Railway  Company 
in  Chicago  in  the  passenger  department,  and  subsequently  represented 
the  same  road  in  Omaha  and  Boston.  In  1900  he  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Charles  C.  Moore 
Company,  engineers. 

The  following  year  he  made  his  advent  in  the  automobile  busi- 
ness in  connection  with  the  Locomobile  Company  of  the  Pacific,  owned 
by  Charles  C.  Moore,  Becoming  intensely  interested  in  the  automo- 
bile business,  and  recognizing  something  of  what  the  future  held  in 
store  for  it,  he  organized,  in  1903,  the  Pioneer  Automobile  Company 
of  San  Francisco,  of  which  he  became  president  and  general  manager. 
In  this  connection  he  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  is  now  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  leading  automobile  firms  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
having  branch  stores  at  Oakland,  Sacramento,  Fresno,  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  being  Pacific  coast  agents  for  the  Chalmers  motor  car, 
and  extensive  dealers  in  automobile  supplies  and  accessories. 

Mr.  Brinegar  is  a  stockholder  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Chal- 
mers Motor  Car  Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  organizers  of  the  original  Thomas  Detroit  Company.  The 
first  year's  output  of  this  company  was  five  hundred  cars.  Their 
success  was  immediate.  The  car  met  with  popular  favor  because  of 
the  attractiveness  of  its  lines  and  superiority  of  material  and  work- 
manship. The  business  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  judg- 
ing by  the  growth  in  former  years  the  output  for  1913  will  be  eighty- 
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five  thousand.  The  buildings,  equipment  and  material  on  hand  now 
represent  an  outlay  of  six  million  dollars.  The  company  owns  seven- 
teen buildings,  covering  thirty  acres,  and  employs  four  thousand  men. 
Theirs  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  automobile  factories  of 
the  world  and  is  considered  the  model  plant  of  Detroit  owing  to  its 
handsome  buildings  and  their  equipment,  including  the  latest  im- 
proved machinery  and  everji:hing  necessarj'  to  facilitate  the  work. 
Mr.  Brinegar  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  and  is  a  director  of  the 
Hercules  Motor  Truck  Company,  of  Detroit.  He  has  recently 
effected  the  organization  of  the  Pioneer  INIotor  Truck  Corporation 
of  San  Francisco,  capitalized  at  half  a  million  dollars,  and  is  presi- 
dent of  this  new  company,  which  is  now  engaged  in  the  distribution 
of  motor  trucks,  with  the  entire  Pacific  coast  as  its  territory. 

Mr.  Brinegar  is  a  most  prominent  factor  in  business  circles  of  San 
Francisco,  and  is  one  of  the  city's  champions,  believing  in  its  future 
and  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  its  growth  and  upbuild- 
ing. During  the  contest  for  the  location  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exhibition  of  1915,  he  exerted  much  pressure  on  the 
civic  bodies  and  automobile  manufacturers  in  Detroit  to  cause  them 
to  use  their  influence  with  members  of  congress  in  favor  of  the  selec- 
tion of  this  city.  His  efforts  were  far-reaching  and  of  beneficial 
effect,  and  this  is  but  one  of  many  instances  which  might  be  cited 
indicative  of  the  active  and  helpful  part  Avhich  he  has  played  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  metropolis  of  the  west. 

He  has  just  been  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  chairman  of  the  Argonaut  trail  committee, 
whose  object  is  to  secure  for  San  Francisco  the  terminal  of  the  Fifty- 
million  Dollar  Coast  to  Coast  Highway  for  motor  cars. 

His  club  associations  are  with  the  San  Francisco  ^lotor  Car  Deal- 
ers Association,  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Bohemian, 
Family,  Press  and  Automobile  Clubs. 

Those  who  meet  him  socially  find  him  a  most  genial,  courteous 
gentleman,  and  even  the  pressure  of  business  dispatch  does  not  pre- 
vent him  from  displaying  courtesy  and  cordiality  which  are  no  less 
features  of  success  in  business  than  popularity  in  social  life.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  never  makes  engagements  which  he  does  not  meet, 
and  his  business  record  has  placed  him  in  an  enviable  position  among 
the  manufacturers  of  the  west. 


jOHX  K.  BULGER  is  serving  as  United  States  local 
inspector  of  steamboats  for  San  Francisco  and  is  a 
man  who  by  traditions,  training  and  long  experience 
is  ideally  fitted  for  the  position.  He  is  a  native  son 
of  the  city,  born  April  12,  1860,  his  parents  being 
Martin  and  iNIary  (Morgan)  Bulger,  the  former  a 
native  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  the  latter,  of  London,  England. 
The  father  came  to  this  city  in  1849  and  in  1852  became  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamsliip  Company  and  was  subsequently 
employed  by  various  other  navigation  concerns.  Here  his  marriage 
occurred  in  185-1,  the  mother  of  our  subject  having  come  to  this  state 
in  1852.  Afterward  Martin  Bulger  became  associated  with  Peter 
and  James  Donohue  in  the  Union  Iron  Works  but  did  not  by  any 
means  give  up  his  connection  with  steamship  and  navigation  interests. 
He  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  the  first  harbor  master  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, an  office  which  he  held  for  several  years,  and  he  was  later  iden- 
tified as  superintendent  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 
He  served  for  a  time  as  pilot  commissioner  of  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  also  as  inspector  of  foreign  steam  vessels.  He  was  a  stanch 
democrat,  taking  an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  civic  aff'airs  and 
in  all  movements  of  a  progressive  public  character,  never  seeking 
office,  yet  never  evading  the  obligations  of  his  citizenship.  He  served 
for  some  time  as  fire  commissioner  of  San  Francisco  and  was  also 
for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  democratic  state  central  com- 
mittee. He  died  in  1898,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years,  but  liis  widow 
still  sui'vives  and  makes  her  home  in  this  state. 

John  K.  Bulger  acquired  his  education  in  the  Lincoln  Primary 
and  the  Lincoln  Grammar  school  in  this  city,  laying  aside  his  books 
in  1876  in  order  to  enter  the  LTnited  States  mint  in  the  coiner's  de- 
partment and  remaining  here  until  1877.  He  had  inherited  his  father's 
tastes  for  everything  pertaining  to  ships  and  navigation  and,  accord- 
ingly, late  in  the  latter  year  went  to  Philadelphia  to  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship as  a  ship-builder  in  the  yards  of  William  Cramp  &  Sons. 
He  made  rapid  progress  in  his  work  and  when  in  1881  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  American  Steamship  Company,  he  was  an  expert 
in  his  line.     Thoroughly  trained  in  every  detail  of  shipbuilding,  he 
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returned  to  San  Francisco  in  1882  and  accepted  the  position  of  as- 
sistant engineer  on  the  Steamship  Queen.  Later  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  as  assistant  engineer  on 
the  City  of  Pekin  and  he  ser\ed  in  the  same  capacity  on  seven  of  the 
company's  boats.  He  later  went  on  the  quarantine  boat  in  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor  as  engineer  and  from  there  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Alaska  Conmiercial  Company  as  chief  engineer,  sailing  in  this  ca- 
pacity on  the  St.  Paul,  Karnak  and  Alexandria  and  retaining  this 
position  until  1890.  In  that  year  he  returned  to  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  as  first  assistant  engineer  on  the  San  Jose  and 
in  April,  1891,  was  appointed  assistant  inspector  of  steam  vessels  at 
the  port  of  San  Francisco.  In  1898  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
local  inspector  and  held  this  until  1911,  when  he  was  made  superin- 
tending inspector  with  charge  of  all  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, including  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Portland,  Jmieau,  St.  Mi- 
chaels, Alaska,  and  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  The  affairs  under  his  charge 
are  important  ones  requiring  the  supervision  of  a  man  trained  in  navi- 
gation matters  by  study  and  experience  and  demanding  also  the 
services  of  an  able  executive  and  shrewd  business  man  with  the  power 
of  initiating,  controlling  and  directing  large  affairs.  All  of  these 
qualifications  ]Mr.  Bulger  possesses  and  upon  them  he  has  founded 
a  success  in  his  work  which  places  him  among  the  leaders  in  his  par- 
ticular line  in  the  government  senice. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1887,  INIr.  Bulger  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  ]Mary  Miller,  a  daughter  of  Captain  James  ^Miller,  now  a  state 
pilot.  They  have  two  children:  ^lelville  B.,  aged  fifteen;  and  Mil- 
dred E.,  aged  tliirteen. 

Mr.  Bulger  is  identified  in  a  prominent  way  with  the  Benevolent 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  is  well  known  in  social  circles.  He 
possesses  the  personal  qualities  which  make  for  popularity  and  in 
consequence  has  many  warm  friends  in  the  city.  San  Francisco  is 
proud  to  nvmiber  him  among  her  native  sons  and  he  in  turn  is  proud 
of  the  achievements  of  the  city  to  which  he  has  allied  liis  interests 
during  all  the  years  of  his  active  life. 
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MONG  the  latter-day  features  of  city  architecture  is 
the  perfect  apartment  building,  a  combination  of  real 
utility  and  ornamental  value,  pleasing  in  its  outward 
appearance,  complete  and  perfect  in  its  appointments, 
making  for  the  comfort  of  its  inmates  and  adding 
greatly  to  the  city's  beauty.  It  is  an  aftermath  of  the 
old  ugly  and  uncomfortable  apartment  house  of  European  origin,  with 
its  cramped  conditions,  uncomfortable  for  those  within  and  ugly  to  be- 
hold by  those  outside.  To  develop  from  it  the  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  the  present  day  has  been  the  aim  of  many  foremost  architects, 
and  the  labors  of  O.  R.  Thayer  of  San  Francisco  put  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  profession  among  those  men  who  specialize  along  this  line 
of  building.  Although  quite  a  young  man,  he  has  been  responsible 
for  the  construction  of  some  of  the  most  handsome  apartment  houses 
and  private  hotels  erected  in  San  Francisco  and  his  genius  has  found 
expression  in  combining  with  a  pure  style  of  architecture  every  known 
device  that  makes  for  convenience  and  sanitation  and  contributes  to 
comfort. 

O.  R.  Thayer  is  a  native  of  California,  where  he  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Santa  Cruz,  January  19, 1883,  a  son  of  T.  R.  and  Viola  (Ely) 
Thayer,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  WiUiam  Ely,  a  pioneer  of  the  state 
who  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1852  and  became  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  early  business  life  of  the  city  and  state.  He  died  in 
1910.  T.  R.  Thayer  is  one  of  California's  capitalists,  having  exten- 
sive farming  and  real-estate  holdings  in  this  state.  A  man  of  affairs 
and  influential  in  many  walks  of  life,  he  is  highly  esteemed  and  widely 
known  in  Santa  Cruz  county  where  he  still  makes  his  home.  He  is 
prominent  as  a  Mason  and  in  his  life  exemplifies  the  brotherly  tenets 
of  that  organization.  The  Thayer  family  is  an  old  one  in  America, 
its  first  ancestor  coming  from  England  in  1630  and  many  of  his 
descendants  subsequently  became  notable  in  the  history  of  develop- 
ment in  this  country,  while  those  of  the  present  generation  achieved 
names  that  had  good  sound  in  the  districts  where  they  made  their 
homes.  Members  of  the  family  valiantly  fought  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  country  and  for  its  preservation  in  the  wars  of  1776, 
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1812,  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  those  of  1854,  1861-65  and  the  Span- 
ish-American war. 

O,  R.  Thayer  was  reared  under  the  refining  influences  of  a  well- 
to-do  home  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  education. 
In  pursuance  thereof  he  attended  school  in  Santa  Cruz  and  San 
Francisco,  taking  up  afterward  the  study  of  architecture  under  one 
of  the  foremost  men  of  that  profession  in  San  Francisco.  He  sub- 
sequently entered  the  employ  of  Reid  Brothers  and  other  of  the 
most  important  firms  in  his  hne  in  this  city,  and  with  them  perfected 
his  training,  acquiring  all  the  details  essential  in  the  profession. 
Among  a  number  of  important  structures  on  which  he  worked  was 
the  Fairmont  Hotel,  being  connected  with  its  entire  course  of  erec- 
tion. Since  entering  practice  for  himself  he  has  successfully  de- 
signed and  built  a  vast  number  of  modern  buildings,  principally 
apartment  houses,  hotels  and  fine  dwellings.  Although  he  has  been 
active  in  his  profession  for  a  comparatively  short  period,  he  has 
made  an  enviable  record,  for  he  combines  rare  business  judgment 
with  well  acquired  skill  and  versatility,  and  has  that  inborn  percep- 
tion of  the  pure  and  beautiful  that  guides  him  always  in  preserving 
a  consistent  style.  He  often  takes  care  for  liis  clients  of  all  the  de- 
tails of  constiniction,  from  arranging  the  financial  matters  subse- 
quent to  constiTJction  until  the  house  is  ready  for  its  tenants.  Al- 
though JNIr.  Thayer  is  proficient  along  aU  lines  of  architecture,  he 
has  been  particularly  happy  in  structures  which  he  designed  along 
Gothic  and  French  Renaissance  designs  and  a  number  of  the  build- 
ings which  he  has  erected  are  noteworthy  for  their  uniqueness  and 
receive  high  commendation  from  men  in  the  profession.  Among  the 
more  noteworthj'  of  the  houses  wliich  he  has  erected  are  the  J.  H. 
Bohlig  apartments  at  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Powell  streets,  the  tall- 
est apartment  house  on  the  Pacific  coast,  being  eight  stories  in  height 
and  of  Gothic  design,  while  in  equipment  and  detail  there  is  notliing 
omitted  that  could  possibly  contribute  to  comfort  and  well-being. 
Other  stinictures  which  he  has  erected  are  the  Venice  apartments,  the 
hotel  on  the  corner  of  Farrell  and  Jones  streets,  two  buildings  for  the 
Reuben  H.  Lloyd  estate,  the  Hotel  Ascott,  and  many  other  apart- 
ments. Many  of  the  buildings  he  has  erected  are  considered  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  stand  and 
by  his  work  he  has  not  only  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  San  Fran- 
cisco but  has  helped  to  improve  land  values  and  indirectly  increased 
the  wealth  of  the  city.  Mi:  Thayer  has  large  farm  interests  in  Cali- 
fornia, being  part  owner  of  a  twelve  hundred  acre  ranch  in  Lassen 
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county  and  also  holding  title  to  five  hundred  acres  in  Santa  Cruz 
county. 

On  October  12,  1908,  ISIr.  Thayer  was  married  to  Miss  Joseph- 
ine M.  Mac  Cabe,  a  daughter  of  J.  M.  Mac  Cabe,  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. To  tlais  union  was  born  one  child,  Katherine.  Mrs.  Thayer  is 
a  leader  in  the  younger  social  set  of  San  Francisco,  where  she  is  very 
popular,  being  an  accomplished  pianist. 

In  his  poUtical  affiliations  Mr.  Thayer  is  republican  but  his  busi- 
ness interests  are  so  extensive  that  they  preclude  any  active  interest 
in  public  matters  and  he  has  therefore  never  seen  fit  to  connect  him- 
self officially  with  politics.  However,  he  takes  a  deep  and  intelli- 
gent interest  in  all  issues  that  affect  the  nation,  state  and  city  and  in 
every  way  faithfully  fulfills  his  duties  as  a  right-minded  citizen,  con- 
scious of  his  privileges  as  much  as  of  his  obligations.  If  the  suc- 
cess Mr.  Thayer  has  attained  is  any  indication  of  what  the  future 
holds  in  store  for  him,  an  eminent  and  distinguished  career  may  be 
prophesied  for  him,  which  will  not  only  bring  to  him  name  and  fame 
but  will  be  of  vital  importance  in  the  future  development  of  the  city 
which  he  calls  his  home. 


D.   EDWARD   COLLINS 


WELL  rounded  character  is  that  of  David  Edward 
CoHins,  of  San  Francisco.  While  he  is  preeminently 
a  successful  business  man,  connected  with  and  control- 
ling important  commercial  and  financial  interests,  he 
has  always  remained  a  student  of  the  significant  prob- 
lems and  questions  of  the  day  and  has  ever  kept 
abreast  with  the  best  thinking  men  of  the  age  concerning  political, 
economic  and  sociological  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion. To  know  Mr.  Collins  only  as  a  business  man  is  to  know  but 
one  side  of  his  nature.  He  was  born  May  8,  1850,  in  Perthshire, 
Scotland.  His  father,  William  Collins,  also  a  native  of  Perthshire, 
was  born  in  1823  and  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  Scotch  an- 
cestry. When  he  reached  adult  age  he  came  to  America,  setthng  first 
in  Illinois,  but  in  1860  he  removed  to  Missouri  and  a  j'ear  later  went 
to  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  whence  in  1864  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Salem, 
Oregon.  In  the  fall  of  186.5  he  arrived  in  California,  settling  in  Oak- 
land, which  continued  to  be  his  home  until  his  death,  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1891.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Mountain  View  cemeterj'  and  continued  to  act  in  that 
capacity  until  his  death.  He  also  became  a  prominent  figure  in  com- 
mercial circles  of  the  Bay  cities,  being  president  of  the  well  kno\vn 
banking  firm  of  William  Collins  &  Sons,  of  Ventura,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder,  and  also  an  active  member  of  the  Amador  Marble  Com- 
pany which  he  organized.  He  was  known  not  only  as  an  enterprising 
and  progressive  business  man  of  initiative  spirit  but  was  also  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  and  gave  active  and  helpful  aid  to  many  movements 
and  measures  relative  to  the  general  welfare  and  upbuilding.  His 
wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Isabella  Walker,  passed  away  in 
1876. 

In  his  childhood  days  David  E.  Collins  accompanied  his  parents 
to  America  and  in  the  public  schools  of  the  various  communities  in 
which  the  family  resided  pursued  his  education,  later  entering  Mc- 
Clure's  Military  Academy  from  which  he  was  graduated,  while  finally 
he  entered  the  University  of  California  where  he  completed  the  course 
with  high  honors  in  1874,  securing  a  scholarship  of  twelve  hundred 
dollars.    The  following  year  he  went  to  Europe  for  further  study  and 
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for  two  years  pursued  post-graduate  work  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh and  one  year  each  in  the  Universities  of  London,  Leipzig  and 
Paris,  specializing  in  philosophy  and  political  economy.  The  studious 
habits  thus  formed  have  remained  with  him  throughout  life  and  his 
reading  has  been  comprehensive  and  varied. 

Mr.  Collins  returned  to  the  United  States  with  the  intention  of 
teaching  the  branches  in  which  he  had  so  thoroughly  prepared  him- 
self but  immediately  after  his  return  he  was  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Amador  Marble  Companj'  of  which  his  father  was 
president.  A  short  time  afterward  he  became  secretary  of  the  Moun- 
tain View  Cemetery  Association.  He  remained  secretary  of  the  for- 
mer company  imtil  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  and  so  continues  to  this  time.  The  Amador  Marble  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  1869  by  William  Collins  and  Hiram  Tubbs,  and 
was  later  incorporated  with  Mr.  Collins  as  the  president.  They  pur- 
chased the  material  and  constructed  a  number  of  the  prominent  build- 
ings of  the  Bay  cities  including  the  San  Francisco  Savings  Union 
Bank  building.  They  also  erected  the  Lick  mommient  and  nearly  all 
of  the  mausoleimis  in  Mountain  View  cemetery.  The  business  con- 
tinued to  be  an  active  and  important  factor  in  building  development 
until  after  the  death  of  William  Collins,  and  is  still  in  existence  though 
no  longer  occupying  the  same  position  of  prominence  as  formerly. 

David  E.  Collins  also  succeeded  his  father  as  president  of  the 
bank  of  William  Collins  &  Sons  at  Ventura  and  as  superintendent 
of  the  Mountain  View  cemetery.  He  rapidly  assumed  a  foremost 
position  in  business  circles  of  Oakland  and  the  Bay  country,  accu- 
mulating and  controlling  large  and  diversified  interests.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  was  president  of  the  Standard  Building  &  Loan  As- 
sociation of  Oakland  and  for  ten  years  in  association  with  A.  B.  Nye, 
now  comptroller  of  the  state,  and  F.  A.  Leach,  the  present  superin- 
tendent of  the  United  States  mint  at  San  Francisco,  was  proprietor  of 
the  Oakland  Enquirer.  At  present  he  is  a  large  holder  of  realty  in- 
cluding both  business  and  residence  propert}^  in  Oakland  and  he  has 
extensive  oil  interests  in  the  Bell  Ridge  district  of  Kern  county,  Cali- 
fornia. He  is  president  of  the  Amador  Marble  Company  and  vice 
president  of  the  San  Carlos  Park  Syndicate,  the  latter  a  corporation 
owning  and  controlling  San  Carlos  Park,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
suburbs  of  San  Francisco.  The  San  Carlos  Park  Syndicate  was  or- 
ganized in  1910  with  a  capital  of  two  million  dollars  and  an  author- 
ized bond  issue  of  one  million.  Their  holdings  consist  approximately 
of  fom'teen  hundred  acres  of  land,  exclusive  of  sales  already  made, 
located  at  San  Carlos,  San  Mateo  county,  together  with  one  himdred 
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and  twenty-eight  lots  on  the  Dumbarton  Cutoff  in  Redwood  City, 
San  3Iateo  county,  and  business  and  manufacturing  sites  on  Deep- 
water,  the  whole  being  the  largest  holding  in  aci'eage  of  any  subdi- 
vision realty  company  operating  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Their  property 
is  being  developed  into  one  of  the  finest  restricted  residential  districts 
on  the  coast. 

The  great  majority  of  men  active  in  the  control  of  interests  so 
extensive  and  important  would  feel  that  they  had  no  time  for  outside 
interests  but  Mr.  Collins  has  always  recognized  that  there  are  duties 
and  obligations  which  he  owes  to  his  fellowmen  as  well  as  those  which 
devolve  upon  him  in  connection  with  his  business  affairs,  and  he  has 
slighted  the  one  no  more  than  the  other.  In  fact  his  careful  manage- 
ment has  enabled  him  to  find  time  for  both.  He  has  ever  systema- 
tized his  interests  so  that  there  is  no  waste  either  of  time  or  material 
and  he  has  thus  made  the  opportunity  for  aiding  in  projects  of  public 
importance  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large.  He  has 
always  been  active  in  the  Young  Glen's  Christian  Association  work 
and  for  twenty  years  was  chairman  of  the  state  executive  committee. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Oakland  Young  3Ien's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation for  many  years  and  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
the  interests  and  extend  the  influence  of  that  organization  which  has 
been  so  potent  a  factor  in  developing  physically,  mentally  and  morally 
the  best  there  is  in  young  men.  His  work  in  that  direction  has  its 
root  in  a  strong  Christian  faith  which  is  furthermore  manifest  in  his 
membership  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Oakland  with  which 
he  has  been  identified  for  many  years  and  of  which  he  has  been  both 
elder  and  trustee.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  republican 
party  and  in  this  connection  as  in  all  others  wliich  he  regards  as  of 
vital  interest  he  is  found  as  an  active  advocate  and  supporter  of  its 
principles.  He  has  frequently  been  delegate  to  the  conventions  of  his 
party  and  for  two  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  republican  league 
and  its  representative  from  California  to  the  conventions  held  in 
Omaha.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, prominent  and  active  in  the  order,  and  for  one  term  was  emi- 
nent commander  of  Oakland  Commandery,  K.  T.  Along  more 
strictlj'  social  lines  liis  membership  is  with  the  Athenian  Club  of  Oak- 
land, and  the  CommonM'ealth,  Union  League  and  University  Clubs 
of  San  Francisco. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1888,  in  Oakland,  California,  ]\Ir.  Collins 
was  married  to  Miss  Emma  M.  Gieschen,  of  that  city,  and  they  have 
four  children:  Vida  C,  the  wife  of  E.  E.  Roberts,  a  civil  engineer 
of  San  Francisco;    Irene  I.,  who  attended  3Iills  College  and  later 
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was  graduated  from  the  Horton  school;  Bernice  E.;  and  Elizabeth 
G.  Mrs.  Collins,  who  is  an  accomplished  pianist,  is  a  graduate  of 
Harmon  College  of  Alameda  county  and  in  her  earlier  life  was  an 
artist  of  no  mean  ability.  She  is  prominent  in  the  social  circles  of 
the  Bay  cities  and  is  an  activ^e  member  of  the  Oakland  Ebell  Society, 
the  most  prominent  woman's  club  of  Oakland.  Like  her  husband  she 
is  also  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  and  an  active  worker 
therein  and  her  influence  goes  out  in  constantly  broadening  lines  of 
good.  They  regard  life  as  purposeful  and  have  sought  to  become 
serAHceable  factors  in  the  world's  work.  While  not  without  that  laud- 
able ambition  wliich  is  an  incentive  for  activity  in  all  business  circles 
Mr.  Collins  has  at  the  same  time  regard  for  the  uplifting  and  civil- 
izing force  which  places  large  interests  in  their  relative  value.  A 
philosopher  has  said:  "Not  the  good  that  comes  to  us  but  the  good 
that  comes  to  the  world  through  us  is  the  measure  of  our  success,"  and 
judged  by  this  standard  as  well  as  in  more  material  ways  the  life 
of  David  Edward  Collins  has  indeed  been  a  successful  one. 


atlben  ^nbersion 

^ANIFOLD  interests  have  closely  interwoven  the  his- 
tory of  Alden  Anderson  with  that  of  the  state.  He 
has  been  a  prominent  representative  of  horticultural 
interests  here  in  both  the  production  and  marketing 
of  fruits,  has  been  the  promoter  and  active  manager 
of  important  financial  interests  and  at  the  same  time 
has  been  connected  with  various  public  projects  which  have  had  direct 
bearing  upon  the  political  annals  and  civic  interests  of  the  state.  He 
was  born  in  Meadville,  Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  October  11, 
1867,  a  son  of  J.  Z.  and  Sallie  E.  (Sloan)  Anderson,  both  of  whom 
were  descended  from  ancestors  who  came  to  America  in  colonial  times 
and  were  represented  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  J.  Z.  Anderson  was 
born  in  Crawford  county,  Pennsj^lvania,  September  26,  1829,  and  was 
educated  in  the  Kingsville  (Ohio)  Academy.  In  1852  he  came  to 
California  and  for  a  time  engaged  in  mining  along  the  American 
river.  Later  he  mined  at  Rock  Bar  on  the  middle  fork  of  the  Feather 
river,  but  soon  gave  up  the  quest  for  gold  to  engage  in  farming  at 
Suisun,  making  a  specialty  of  the  production  of  barley,  which  was 
then  a  very  profitable  crop.  He  was  very  successful  for  his  methods 
were  practical  and  remiuierative  and  he  belonged  to  that  class  of 
hardy  pioneers  who  converted  the  fertile  but  undeveloped  valleys  of 
California  into  rich  farming  properties.  He  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  business  life  of  that  early  day  and  left  the  impress  of  his  indi- 
viduality upon  the  progress  of  the  state.  In  1857  he  returned  to 
Meadville  where  he  married  Miss  Sallie  E.  Sloan,  soon  thereafter 
returning  with  his  bride  to  California.  Ten  years  later  they  visited 
in  Meadville  and  it  was  at  that  time  that  the  birth  of  Alden  Anderson 
occurred.  On  again  coming  to  California  they  settled  at  San  Jose  in 
Santa  Clara  countj'  which  has  continued  to  be  their  home,  and  there 
the  father  has  always  engaged  in  the  raising  and  shipping  of  fruit. 

Alden  Anderson  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  San  Jose  and  in 
the  University  of  the  Pacific  of  that  city.  His  vacation  periods  and 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  assisting  his  father  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  work  when  his  college  days  were  over  until  1886,  when  he 
went  to  Suisun,  Solano  county,  where  he  engaged  in  raising  and  ship- 
ping fruit  on  his  own  account.    He  planted  large  areas  to  orchards, 
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established  fruit  packing  and  drying  plants  and  carried  on  a  big  busi- 
ness which  he  conducted  under  his  own  name  until  1898,  when  he  or- 
ganized the  Alden  Anderson  Fruit  Company  with  headquarters  at 
Suisun,  of  which  he  became  president.  He  has  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  science  of  fruit-raising  and  is  considered  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  subjects  connected  therewith  in  California  as  well  as  of 
the  commercial  side  of  the  business,  including  packing,  shipping  and 
introduction  to  the  market.  He  carefully  organized  his  business  in 
every  department  and  so  systematized  his  interests  that  excellent  re- 
sults were  achieved.  With  an  understanding  and  recognition  of  the 
possibilities  in  that  direction  he  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors  Association  in  1902  and  for  seven  years 
was  its  business  manager.  This  association  handled  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  California  to  the  east.  There 
is  perhaps  no  name  better  known  in  connection  with  the  fruit  raising 
and  shipping  industr}'  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  than  that  of 
Alden  Anderson.  He  is  acquainted  with  every  practical  phase  of  the 
busmess  and  with  its  scientific  connections  as  well,  has  made  a  close 
studj'  of  the  possibilities  of  California  in  this  direction  and  in  utilizing 
the  natural  resources  of  soil  and  climate  has  been  prominent  among 
those  who  have  placed  the  state  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  fruit 
producing  states  of  the  Union. 

While  thus  engaged  JNIr.  Anderson  also  became  interested  in 
banking  and  was  made  president  of  the  Capital  Banking  &  Tiiist 
Company  of  Sacramento  and  also  became  a  director  of  the  California 
National  Bank  of  that  city.  In  1907  he  disposed  of  his  interests  in 
Sacramento  banks  and  resigned  as  manager  of  the  Cahfornia  Fruit 
Distributors  Association.  He  then  became  vice  president  and  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  Anglo-London-Paris  National  Bank  of  San 
Francisco  and  continued  as  such  until  July  1,  1909,  when  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  state  superintendent  of  banks  at  the 
same  time  retiring  from  all  his  various  other  financial  activities.  At 
the  close  of  his  tenn  of  office  he  again  became  actively  associated  with 
financial  affairs  and  now  has  many  large  interests  in  that  line  as  well 
as  being  an  extensive  holder  of  ranch  and  farm  lands  in  this  state. 
He  is  president  of  the  Capital  National  Bank  of  Sacramento  which 
was  organized  in  1911  to  take  over  the  commercial  business  of  the 
Capital  Banking  &  Ti-ust  Company;  is  president  of  the  Red  Bluff 
National  Bank  at  Red  Bluff,  California:  and  president  of  the  Red- 
ding National  Bank,  of  Redding.  California.  He  is  also  largely  in- 
terested in  and  president  of  the  Central  California  Traction  Com- 
pany, operating  between  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  is  president  of  the 
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Sacramento  Hotel  Company  and  has  other  large  interests  which  are 
sources  of  general  progress  and  prosperity  as  well  as  of  individual 
success. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  an  equally  enviable  record  as  a  public  official. 
He  has  always  been  active  in  republican  politics  and  in  1896  was 
elected  to  the  state  assembly  from  Solano  county  and  reelected  in 
1898  and  1900.  In  the  session  of  1899  he  was  speaker  of  the  assembly 
and  originated  and  also  supported  other  legislation  of  great  import- 
ance. He  was  especially  active  in  securing  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  fruit  growers  and  assisted  in  the  passage  of  a  number  of  acts  that 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  horticultvu'ists  throughout  the  state.  In 
1903  Mr.  Anderson  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  of  California  as 
a  running  mate  for  Governor  George  C.  Pardee,  in  wliich  capacity  he 
ser\'ed  for  four  years.  As  stated  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
passage  of  laws  designed  to  improve  the  health  of  California  fruits, 
notably  the  law  providing  for  the  examination  of  imported  fruit  and 
seeds  and  the  state  quarantine  act  which  keeps  inferior  and  diseased 
fruits  and  plants  out  of  the  state.  He  supported  legislation  designed 
to  promote  farming  and  fruit-growing  industries  in  various  ways  and 
his  opinions  and  example  constituted  an  influencing  force  resulting 
beneficially  for  California.  He  was  appointed  state  superintendent  of 
banks  by  Governor  James  N.  Gillett  in  1909  and  assumed  the  duties 
of  that  office  on  July  1, 1909,  being  the  first  incimibent  in  that  position 
in  California,  the  office  having  been  created  by  the  preceding  legisla- 
ture. His  knowledge  of  banking  and  financial  problems  made  him  an 
excellent  man  for  the  position,  the  duties  of  which  were  most  efficiently, 
faithfully  and  jjromptly  discharged  so  that  his  course  won  him  warm 
and  extended  commendation.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  republican 
nomination  for  governor  of  the  state  in  1910  but  Avas  defeated  at  the 
primary  for  the  nomination.  In  1908  Mr.  Anderson  was  presidential 
elector  from  California  and  supported  AVilham  Howard  Taft.  In 
1900  he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  California  League 
of  Republican  Clubs  and  again  in  1902.  He  is  recognized  as  a  promi- 
nent repubhcan  leader  and  one  whose  interest  in  public  affairs  is  that 
of  a  statesman  who  has  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  vital  principles 
and  problems  involved  in  the  questions  under  discussion  and  in  the 
legislative  acts  which  are  up  for  indorsement. 

Mr.  Anderso)!  has  also  held  numerous  honorary  offices.  His  deep 
interest  in  education  was  manifest  in  his  service  as  regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  from  1903  until  1907,  while  from  1906  until  1909 
he  was  tiiistee  of  the  Chico  State  Normal  School.  He  has  been 
equally  alert  in  support  of  progressive  business  interests  of  the  state 
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and  for  several  years  was  president  of  the  Sacramento  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

On  the  2d  of  ISIarch,  1893,  at  Roctville,  Solano  county,  Califor- 
ia,  JNIr,  Anderson  was  married  to  ISIiss  Carrie  Lois  Baldwin,  a  daugh- 
ter of  J.  M.  Baldwin,  a  pioneer  resident  of  that  county,  and  they 
have  one  daughter,  Kathryn.  ^Mr.  Anderson's  social  activities  are  of 
an  interesting  character.  He  is  in  the  first  place  a  prominent  INIason, 
holding  membership  in  the  lodge  and  commandery  of  Sacramento 
and  in  Islam  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  San  Francisco.  He 
is  also  a  hfe  member  of  Sacramento  Lodge,  Xo.  6,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  and 
belongs  to  the  INIodern  Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Knights  of 
P5i:hias.  Along  more  strictly  social  lines  INIr.  Anderson  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pacific  Union,  the  Union  League,  Bohemian  and  Family 
Clubs  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Press  Club,  all  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, while  his  name  is  hkewise  on  the  membership  roll  of  the  Sutter 
Club  of  Sacramento.  His  unfeigned  cordiality  is  one  of  the  elements 
in  his  popularity,  the  quahties  of  organization  and  leadership  are 
also  plainly  his  and  his  initiative  spirit  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment and  successful  conduct  of  many  important  business  and  finan- 
cial interests.  The  reason  of  his  political  success  is  found  in  his  clear 
and  comprehensive  understanding  of  intricate  political  problems  qual- 
ifying him  for  leadership  and  his  spirit  of  patriotism  which  has  found 
expression  in  untiring  effort  in  support  of  many  projects  for  the 
general  good. 


Mttttam  stomas; 

jS  ONE  of  San  Francisco's  most  prominent  men,  both 
in  professional  and  business  life,  the  name  of  Wil- 
ham  Thomas  stands  out  as  that  of  an  unquestioned 
leader  in  the  making  of  the  city's  history.  He  is  one 
of  San  Francisco's  front-rank  lawyers,  and  also  is 
associated  with  some  of  the  most  important  financial  enterprises,  and 
as  such  is  preeminently  entitled  to  be  enrolled  among  the  city's 
"builders,  past  and  present." 

Mr.  Thomas  was  born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  September 
5,  1853,  a  son  of  Benjamin  Frankhn  and  Mary  Ann  (Park)  Thomas. 
On  both  sides  of  his  family  he  is  the  descendant  of  ancestors,  who 
were  famous  in  colonial  times  and  had  an  active  part  in  making  the 
history  of  the  earlier  New  England.  His  great-grandfather,  Isaiah 
Thomas,  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  the  great  Benjamin  Frank- 
hn, was  the  founder  of  the  famous  "Worcester  Spy,"  and  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society,  and  for  many  years  was  postmaster  of 
Worcester.  His  grandson,  who  was  named  after  the  noted  friend 
of  his  grandfather,  was  one  of  the  best  known  orators  and  lawyers 
of  the  New  England  states,  was  a  member  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  congress  and  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Suffolk  Bar  Association  of  Boston. 

WiUiam  Thomas  received  his  primary  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  state  and  in  1869,  at  the  remarkably  early  age 
of  fifteen  years,  he  entered  Harvard  University,  graduating  four 
years  later  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  He  then  entered  the  law  college 
of  the  same  university,  and  in  1876  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  The  following  year  he  came  to  San  Francisco 
and  began  the  practice  of  law,  and  has  continued  in  active  practice 
ever  since. 

With  the  excellent  equipment  of  a  thorough  education  in  the  law, 
and  with  such  an  ancestry  behind  him,  Mr.  Thomas  rapidly  gained 
prominence  as  a  lawyer,  and  besides  achieving  fame  as  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  San  Francisco,  he  has  risen  also  as  a  financier.  His  first 
venture  outside  of  the  practice  of  law  was  the  organization  of  the 
California  Fruit  Canners'  Association,  which  concern  has  done  more, 
perhaps,  to  make  a  market  for  preserved  California  fruits  than  any 
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other  agency  that  may  be  mentioned.  He  was  its  first  president,  and 
served  for  three  years.  Later,  he  organized  the  Pioneer  Land  Com- 
panj^,  of  which  he  has  been  president  since  its  inception.  This  was 
the  company  which  first  exploited  the  famous  Tulare  county  citrus 
belt,  where  the  production  of  oranges  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  threatening  the  prestige  of  the  famous  southern  California  citrus 
district,  as  the  fruit  ripens  several  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  south,  and 
before  there  is  danger  of  frost.  The  thriving  town  of  Porterville, 
promoted  by  this  company,  is  the  center  of  this  fast-growing  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  the  organizer  of  the  California  Title  Insurance 
Company,  and  for  many  years  was  the  head  of  its  legal  staff.  In  his 
law  practice,  Mr.  Thomas  has  confined  his  activities  almost  exclu- 
sively to  corporation  law  and  has  participated  in  some  of  the  most 
important  litigation  in  the  legal  history  of  the  state.  One  of  the 
most  notable  cases  he  has  handled  is  that  of  Waite  vs.  the  City  of 
Santa  Cruz,  in  which  he  enforced  a  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
dollar  bond  issue,  claimed  to  be  defective  and  forced  the  city  to  raise 
the  amount  by  taxation.  This  case  was  carried  through  all  of  the 
state  and  federal  courts  and  finally  won  by  the  plaintiiF,  with  Mr. 
Thomas  as  his  attorney. 

In  assisting  the  losers  in  the  great  fire  of  1906  to  secure  their  in- 
surance from  recalcitrant  companies,  Mr.  Thomas  had  a  prominent 
part.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  in  company  with  Oscar  Sutro,  he 
went  to  Germany  as  the  representative  of  the  clients  of  some  sixty 
law  firms,  and  secured  seven  million  dollars  in  settlement  of 
claims  which  four  German  companies  had  refused  to  pay.  The  im- 
portance of  this  achievement  will  be  readilj^  recognized,  not  only  by 
the  San  Franciscan  who  "went  through"  the  great  disaster,  but  by 
those  whose  acquaintance  with  the  catastrophe  and  its  effects  was 
gained  only  through  the  public  prints. 

As  a  practicing  lawyer,  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  associated  with 
some  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  state.  Successively,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  following  firms:  Chickering  &  Thomas,  (Thomas  & 
Gerstle,  and  the  present  firm  of  Thomas,)  Beedy  &  Lanagan,  of 
which  he  is  the  senior  member.  He  has  never  been  active  in  politics, 
except  as  a  wide-awake  citizen  and  voter,  and  his  only  pubhc  position 
has  been  that  of  trustee,  for  two  years,  of  the  Home  for  the  Feeble 
Minded  in  San  Francisco.  He  is  a  member  of  the  University  Club 
of  San  Francisco,  which  he  organized  and  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president;  was  president  for  two  years  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
San  Francisco;  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
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San  Francisco;  and  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Club.  He  is  also 
a  vice  president  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association  and  was  first 
president  of  the  California  Water  and  Forest  Association. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  married  in  March,  1875,  to  Emma  Gay  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  Their  children  are:  Molly,  who  married 
Latham  McMullin;  Helen,  the  wife  of  Frederick  Kimble;  Benja- 
min F. ;  and  Gertrude. 


NATIVE  of  San  Francisco  and  eminent  among  the 
young  men  of  the  medical  profession  of  that  city,  Dr. 
Peder  Sather  Bruguiere  enjoys  an  extensive  practice 
which  connects  him  with  much  important  work  along 
surgical  lines.  A  man  of  excellent  training  and  wide 
experience,  he  not  only  has  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  public  but  is  respected  by  his  professional  brethren 
for  his  profound  knowledge  along  those  lines  in  which  he  specializes. 
A  son  of  Emile  A.  and  Josephine  Sather  Bruguiere,  he  was  born 
October  11,  1874,  in  San  Francisco.  The  father  was  a  native  of  New 
York,  the  year  of  his  birth  being  1849.  When  a  young  man  he  came 
to  San  Francisco,  which  city  he  made  his  home  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  September  28,  1900.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
earlier  commercial  life  of  the  city  and  important  in  local  financial 
circles.  A  versatile  man,  of  cheerful  demeanor,  generous  of  heart, 
sympathetic,  and  successful  in  business,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem 
wherever  known  and  liis  acquaintance  was  extensive.  He  was  a  well 
known  club  man,  being  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  and  Pacific  Clubs 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  Union  Club  of  New  York  city.  He  mar- 
ried Josephine  Sather,  a  daughter  of  Peder  Sather  of  San  Francisco, 
who  was  a  native  of  Norway  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  '49.  In  this 
city  he  lived  until  December  28,  1886,  when  he  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one  years,  with  him  disappearing  one  of  those  pic- 
turesque pioneer  figures  of  which  few  are  left  nowadays.  When  he 
came  to  San  Francisco  he  represented  an  eastern  banking  house  and 
engaged  in  the  loan  and  banking  business,  being  one  of  the  first  to 
connect  themselves  with  that  line  in  the  city.  He  later  established  the 
banking  firm  of  Sather  &  Company  at  No.  529  Montgomeiy  street, 
being  sole  owner  of  the  concern.  His  fortune  was  large  and  he  had 
extensive  realty  holdings  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Gradually  he  attained  the  position  of  one 
of  the  fox'emost  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  is  evidenced  from  the  tribute  General  Sherman,  who 
also  was  engaged  in  the  banking  business  here  in  the  early  days,  paid 
him  in  his  memoirs,  where  he  characterized  him  as  a  man  of  honor 
and  integrity,  the  like  of  which  he  had  seldom  encountered. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruguiere  had  four  sons:  Peder  S.,  our  subject; 
Emile  A.,  a  composer  of  note  who  makes  his  home  in  Paris,  France ; 
Francis,  one  of  the  foremost  photographers  of  San  Francisco,  whose 
work  ranks  with  the  best  artists  in  the  profession;  and  Louis,  who 
lives  with  his  mother  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  Peder  S.  Bruguiere  attended  the  school  of  Pacific  Heights 
for  six  months,  which  was  followed  by  a  two  year  course  at  St.  Mat- 
hews Hall  at  San  Mateo.  Thence  he  crossed  the  continent  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  instiniction  at  St.  Paul's  School  at  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  and  then  went  to  the  private  school  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Hawk- 
ins at  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  whence  he  returned 
to  California.  He  then  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1898  with  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  He  immediatelj'  after  became  connected  with  the 
city  and  county  hospital  for  one  year  as  interne.  Dr.  Bruguiere  has 
since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  San  Francisco. 
No  long  novitiate  awaited  him  for  he  soon  demonstrated  his  learning, 
his  earnestness  and  his  ability  and  as  his  reputation  grew  his  practice 
increased.  Never,  however,  has  he  considered  his  learning  a  vantage 
point  on  which  to  rest,  but  he  has  continually,  deeply  studied  all  prob- 
lems that  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  world  and  keeps 
in  touch  with  all  the  latest  discoveries  made  in  the  world  of  medicine 
and  science.  He  has  principally  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to 
surgical  work  and,  based  upon  his  wide  experience  in  this  line,  has  a 
reputation  as  a  surgeon,  remarkable  for  one  of  his  years.  Outside 
interests  claim  little  of  his  attention,  although  all  movements  inaugu- 
rated to  benefit  the  city  find  in  him  a  warm  supporter.  His  only  fra- 
ternal relation  is  with  the  Sigma  Nu  college  fraternity. 

Dr.  Bruguiere  has  two  children:  Peder  Sather,  aged  nine;  and 
Constance,  aged  four  and  a  half.  Improving  his  opportunities.  Dr. 
Bruguiere  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  most  promising  career,  which  not 
only  brings  him  prosperity  but  in  its  effect  carries  good  to  hundreds 
who  seek  his  service.  Readily  diagnosing  a  case  and  rapid  in  acting 
upon  his  decision,  he  has  done  wonderful  work  and  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  successfully  cope  vdth  the  ravages  of  sickness  and  disease. 
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jHE  life  record  of  Joseph  Stickney  Emery  covered 
many  pages  in  the  history  of  California  from  the 
early  mining  period  to  the  later  era  of  modern  prog- 
ress and  development.  His  labors  were  a  potent 
influence  in  advancing  the  work  of  improvement 
whereby  the  state  emerged  from  pioneer  conditions 
and  took  up  the  evidences  of  a  most  progressive  civilization.  He  was 
born  in  Pembroke,  New  Hampshire,  September  30,  1820,  his  parents 
being  Jacob  and  Jane  (Gault)  Emery,  who  were  of  New  England 
birth  and  ancestry,  both  representing  old  families  that  were  prom- 
inently connected  with  events  of  national  importance  through  vari- 
ous generations.  The  founder  of  the  Emery  family  in  America 
came  from  Romsey,  Hampshire,  England,  with  a  brother  and  set- 
tled in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1639.  In  the  war  for  independ- 
ence were  those  who  bore  the  name,  including  Joseph  Emery,  who 
held  a  captain's  commission.  The  Gault  family  was  also  prominently 
connected  with  the  struggle  for  independence,  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  Mr.  Emery  having  sen-ed  under  General  John  Stark  in 
the  battle  of  Bennington  and  in  various  other  engagements.  His 
sword  is  now  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  descendants.  Mr. 
Emery's  grandmother  in  the  paternal  line  had  eight  brothers  who 
fought  for  American  hberty  and  all  escaped  injurj'  and  returned 
home  when  independence  was  achieved,  spending  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  in  New  Hampshire  and  JNIassachusetts. 

In  an  environment  that  included  practical  training  in  the  work 
of  the  fields  Joseph  S.  Emery  spent  his  youthful  days,  devoting  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  masterj'  of  elementary  branches  of  learning 
to  which  he  added  a  course  in  Pembroke  Academy.  He  went  south 
on  attaining  his  majority  and  for  ten  years  was  a  resident  of  ISIary- 
land  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  learning  the  stone-cutter's  trade 
in  Baltimore. 

In  18.50  Mr.  Emery  arrived  in  California,  hoping  to  win  a  for- 
tune in  the  mines.  He  had  been  a  passenger  on  the  ship  John  ^lar- 
shall  which  sailed  around  Cape  Horn,  reaching  San  Francisco  on 
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the  18th  of  September  after  a  stop  of  sixteen  days  at  Valparaiso,  Cliile, 
for  repairs  and  provisions.  His  life  in  California  was  one  of  con- 
tinuous business  activity  beginning  with  six  months  spent  as  super- 
intendent of  the  building  of  the  county  jail.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  started  with  a  friend  for  the  mines  in  Butte  county,  but  before 
reaching  their  destination  they  were  joined  by  several  others.  They 
were  dilatorj'  in  deciding  upon  a  location  and  at  length  were  com- 
pelled to  camp  on  accomit  of  the  snows.  Their  provisions  had  by 
this  time  become  exhausted  and  Mr.  Emery  with  a  companion  Started 
back  across  the  mountain  to  secure  food.  Returning  to  camp  they 
again  took  up  the  work  of  mining  but  again  reached  the  end  of  their 
food  supply,  at  which  time  deep  snows  rendered  the  mountain  trails 
almost  impassable.  The  men  worked  for  four  daj's  without  food, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  broke  a  road  to  the  place  where  they 
had  acquired  their  first  supplies  and  at  length  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing camp.  Xot  long  after  the  partj^  disbanded  and  Mr.  Emery  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco,  to  help  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  which 
had  largely  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1851.  Another  disastrous  con- 
flagration occurred  within  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  and  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  work  as  an  expert  stone  cutter  and  con- 
tractor. For  six  months  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Andrews 
and  Sheldon  and  Congressman  Piper  and  in  the  spring  of  1851 
he  began  the  development  of  a  rubble  stone  quarry  on  Goat  island 
in  San  Francisco  bay  for  the  purpose  of  quarrying  material  for  the 
foundation  of  the  building  erected  for  John  Parrott  at  the  corner 
of  California  and  INIontgomerj'  streets  in  San  Francisco.  This  was 
the  first  quarry  in  the  state  from  which  stone  was  taken  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Parrott  building  was  constructed  of  Chinese  granite  and 
was  first  erected  in  Hong  Kong,  after  which  it  was  taken  dowTi  and 
shipped  to  America,  where  it  was  put  together  by  Chinese  laborers 
after  the  original  design.  Each  stone  was  identified  by  Chinese  char- 
acters and  occupied  the  exact  position  in  San  Francisco  which  it  had 
done  in  Hong  Kong.  As  the  trade  vessels  between  China  and  this 
country  brought  stone  to  San  Francisco  Mr.  Emery  purchased  it 
and  used  it  in  his  building  operations,  which  had  become  very  exten- 
sive. From  Mr.  Parrott  he  received  the  privilege  of  quarrying  stone 
on  Angel  island  and  for  three  years  developed  quarries  there  or 
until  the  government  took  charge  of  the  island.  He  devoted  his 
time  to  contract  work  from  1852  until  1855,  erecting  some  of  the 
most  important  buildings  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  during  that 
period.  In  1854  and  1855  he  built  a  basin  for  the  United  States 
government  to  float  the  first  dock  at  the  Mare  Island  navy  yard. 
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He  also  got  out  large  quantities  of  oak  and  pine  timber  for  use  in 
the  work  at  that  point  for  Captain  Farragut,  who  started  the  navy 
yard,  and  furnished  most  of  the  material  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  diy  dock.  He  became  easily  recognized  as  the  foremost  con- 
tractor and  builder  of  San  Francisco  and  in  1869  under  contract  he 
furnished  to  the  United  States  government  the  stone  used  in  the 
building  of  the  San  Francisco  mint.  He  had  first  refused  to  enter 
a  bid  for  the  building  of  the  mint  but  having  leased  large  granite 
quarries  in  British  Columbia,  furnishing  the  finest  quality  of  stone, 
he  entered  his  bid  the  evening  before  the  contract  was  let  and  was 
the  successful  competitor,  erecting  a  building  that  withstood  both 
the  shock  of  the  great  earthquake  of  1906  and  the  disastrous  fire  that 
followed. 

In  1858  Mr.  Emery  established  his  home  in  Alameda  county, 
where  he  carried  on  business  as  a  stone  contractor  for  several  years 
and  at  the  same  time  erected  public  and  private  buildings  elsewhere 
in  the  state.  Moreover,  he  became  an  active  factor  in  advancing  pub- 
lic interest  in  Oakland  and  vicinity  and  in  February,  1859,  he  pur- 
chased property  now  included  within  the  town  site  of  Emeryville. 
He  had  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  bordering  Oakland  on  the 
north  and  in  1897  he  platted  the  town  to  which  was  given  his  name. 
Being  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  gain  concessions  from  the  board 
of  supervisors  to  improve  their  town,  notwithstanding  heavy  taxes 
were  imposed  upon  them,  the  people  of  the  district  resolved  to  incor- 
porate and  Emei-j^ille  resulted.  Mr.  Emery  remained  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  town  from  its  incorporation  until  his 
death  and  his  labors  were  all  valuable  elements  in  promoting  its  per- 
manent good.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  organizers  and  builders  of 
the  Blue  Lakes  Water  Company  of  Amador  county,  furnishing  the 
water  power  for  many  industrial  enterprises  including  mining  and 
milling  companies.  He  aided  in  organizing  and  financing  the  Tele- 
graph avenue  horse-car  line,  the  first  in  Oakland,  and  subsequently 
became  sole  owner  thereof.  He  also  built  the  first  horse-car  line  on 
San  Pablo  avenue,  extending  from  Broadway  in  Oakland  to  his 
residence  and  thence  to  the  bay,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  This  he 
operated  successfully  for  twelve  years  before  selling  the  line.  The 
project  was  condemned  by  many  who  thought  it  would  never  prove 
a  paying  investment,  but  Mr.  Emery  in  the  building  of  the  road 
expressed  his  faith  in  the  future  of  the  district  and  time  justified  his 
opinion.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  company  which 
built  the  California  &  Nevada  Railroad  about  1880  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  company  until  its  property  and  right  of  way  were  sold  to 
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the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company.  He  became  a  factor  in  many 
important  financial  enterprises,  being  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Oakland  Home  Insurance  Company,  of  which  for  some  time  he  was 
vice  president.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Mountain  View  Cemetery 
Association  from  its  organization  in  1863  until  his  death  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  its  president,  his  efforts  being  potent  in  develop- 
ing one  of  the  most  beautiful  cemeteries  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  was 
likewise  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Mercantile  Library  of  San 
Francisco  but  his  greatest  achievement,  perhaps,  was  in  promoting  the 
work  of  deepening  the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  Oakland  harbor.  The 
shallow  water  at  low  tide  had  rendered  navigation  by  boats  of  any 
size  almost  impossible.  The  necessity  of  having  a  deep  harbor  was 
recognized  and  Mr.  Emery  joined  with  private  capital  and  with  funds 
secured  by  the  issuance  of  Alameda  county  bonds  in  promoting  the 
work  of  making  a  channel  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  width 
and  four  and  a  half  feet  deep  at  low  tide.  Oakland  was  benefited 
materially  by  this  project  as  San  Francisco  ferries  could  thus  make 
the  trips  in  regular  time  while  railroad  companies  made  Oakland 
their  terminal  western  point. 

Mr.  Emerj^  was  survived  by  his  widow,  Amelia  (Kent)  Marsellus 
Emery,  who  was  a  widow  of  Edwin  P.  Marsellus,  a  pioneer  of  1849 
and  a  life  member  of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  and  two 
sons,  Henry  H.  and  Ralph  D.  Emery. 

Mr.  Emerj'^  was  for  many  years  an  exemplary  representative 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  holding  membership  in  Oakland  Lodge, 
No.  188,  F.  &  A.  M.;  Alameda  Chapter,  No.  36,  R.  A.  M.;  Oakland 
Commandery,  No.  11,  K.  T.;  Islam  Temple  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.;  and 
the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  His  political  allegiance  was  given  to 
the  republican  party  from  the  time  of  its  organization.  Previously 
he  had  supported  the  candidates  of  the  whig  party.  He  passed  away 
January  22,  1909.  His  life  was  indeed  a  beneficial  and  useful  one 
through  his  close  connection  with  many  projects  which  resulted  benefi- 
cially for  the  bay  cities.  While  residing  in  San  Francisco  he  was 
one  of  the  influential  members  of  the  vigilance  committee,  being  one 
of  the  executive  committee,  aiding  in  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
order  at  a  time  when  mob  rule  would  otherwise  have  dominated  the 
city.  His  public  spirit  was  everywhere  recognized  and  it  became 
a  well  known  fact  that  liis  cooperation  could  ever  be  counted  upon 
to  further  movements  for  the  general  good — movements  that  resulted 
not  only  in  present  benefactions  but  in  later  development.  He  was 
a  man  of  unswerving  integrity  of  purpose  combined  with  absolute 
fearlessness.    To  believe  in  the  righteousness  of  a  cause  was  with  him 
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to  follow  it  and  he  considered  not  only  the  exigencies  of  the  moment 
but  the  possibilities  of  the  future  in  his  work  of  establishing  and  con- 
trolling important  and  extensive  business  enterprises.  His  labors 
have  indeed  been  of  beneficial  and  far-reaching  eifect. 
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[NE  of  the  best  known  and  most  widely  popular  men 
in  the  state  of  California  is  William  Henry  Cham- 
berlain, attorney  and  man  of  affairs,  who  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  a  vital  force  in 
the  business,  professional  and  social  growth  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  "power  behind"  in  the  develop- 
ment of  many  of  the  enterprises  which  have  most  deeply  and  directly 
benefited  the  progress  of  the  state.  He  was  born  in  Columbia,  Tuo- 
liunne  county,  October  3,  1855,  and  is  a  son  of  Charles  H.  and  Susan 
G.  (Wilson)  Chamberlain,  the  former  a  pioneer  of  '49,  who  made  a 
permanent  location  in  this  state  and  afterward  became  a  prominent 
attorney  and  jurist  as  well  as  a  potent  factor  in  local  politics. 

William  Henry  Chamberlain  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state  and  later  studied  at  McClure's  Military 
Academy  at  Oakland.  He  afterward  entered  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Ph.  B.  with  the  class  of  1876.  He  began  his  active  career  as  a  jour- 
nalist, acting  as  editor  of  the  Oakland  Transcript,  a  morning  daily 
republican  paper  of  which  he  was  part  owner.  After  he  gave  up  this 
connection  he  became  instructor  at  the  California  Military  Academy 
and  made  rapid  progress  along  educational  lines,  afterward  becoming 
principal  of  the  San  Leandro  public  schools.  He  remained  in  that 
capacity  for  two  years  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  securing  a  position  in  the  auditing 
department.  He  soon  proved  himself  an  expert  in  systematizing 
and  accounting  and  was  rapidly  advanced  through  the  various  depart- 
ments to  the  position  of  traveling  auditor  and  expert  accountant 
and  upon  the  completion  of  the  Atlantic  system  between  El  Paso, 
Texas,  and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  it  was  he  who  installed  the 
accounting  system  for  that  section  of  the  railroad.  He  continued  in 
the  employ  of  the  Southern  Pacific  until  1889  and  then  resigned  in 
order  to  accept  the  appointment  of  national  bank  examiner  for  Cal- 
ifornia, Nevada,  Utah  and  Colorado,  his  ability  along  this  line  hav- 
ing gained  widespread  recognition.  He  served  tmtil  1893  but  in  that 
year  was  obliged  to  retire  on  account  of  ill  health,  his  resignation 
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depriving  the  government  of  one  of  the  most  valued  and  able  men 
in  its  service. 

On  June  13,  1900,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  California  and  settled  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  has  continued  in 
active  service  since  that  time.  From  the  beginning  he  has  enjoyed 
a  patronage  that  has  been  of  an  important  character,  for  he  possesses 
the  force  and  the  ability  which  command  success.  He  confines  him- 
self to  corporation  law  and  has  made  a  specialty  of  organization  and 
special  business  work,  in  which  lines  his  previous  experience  in 
accounting,  auditing  and  systematizing  has  made  liim  most  proficient. 
He  has  put  his  ability  to  practical  use  in  his  management  of  the  W.  H. 
Chamberlain  Company,  a  corporation  of  which  he  is  president.  He 
has  here  surrounded  himself  with  a  corps  of  specialists  in  busi- 
ness organization  who  aid  him  in  the  unique  work  of  investigating 
and  "doctoring"  business  concerns  and  corporations  which  find  them- 
selves in  difficulties  due  to  lax  or  inefficient  management.  The  offi- 
cers and  staff"  of  the  W.  H.  Chamberlain  Company  include  attorneys, 
engineers  and  expert  accountants,  each  of  whom  is  a  specialist  in  cor- 
poration and  business  organization  and  as  occasion  may  require  they 
act  as  managers,  secretaries,  investigators  or  systematizers,  being 
what  is  known  as  "business  doctors."  In  this  connection  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's splendid  business  and  executive  ability  have  been  called  forth 
and  the  success  of  the  institution  is  largely  due  to  him.  The  business 
done  has  increased  in  a  phenomenal  manner  and  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  estimate  the  value  of  the  work  accomplished  or  its  eff'ects  upon 
the  history  of  the  business  development  of  California. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  never  feared  to  venture  into  new  fields 
when  favoring  opportunity  led  the  way  and  he  has  therefore  reached 
a  commanding  position  in  connection  with  important  and  extensive 
professional  and  business  interests.  One  occasion  alone,  however, 
does  not  indicate  the  scope  of  his  activities,  for  his  eff'orts  have 
extended  to  many  lines  and  he  has  put  forth  eff'ective  eff'orts  for  the 
benefit  and  upbuilding  of  the  city  and  state.  One  of  his  most  impor- 
tant achievements  and  one  which  has  been  of  untold  benefit  to  Cali- 
fornia was  the  clearing  up  of  the  tangle  of  htigation  surrounding 
the  bond  issues  of  the  irrigation  districts  in  Yuba,  Glenn  and  Colusa 
counties.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  charge  of  the  Brown's  valley 
irrigation  district  in  Yuba  county  and  the  central  irrigation  district  in 
Colusa  and  Glenn  counties  these  projects  were  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  their  value  so  impaired  by  dissension  among  the  promo- 
ters that  the  outlook  was  disheartening  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Cham-- 
berlain,  acting  as  a  business  man  rather  than  a  lawyer,  studied  the  sit- 
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uation  carefully  and  not  only  protected  the  bondholders  but  also  the 
ditch  and  canal  properties  themselves,  his  work  resulting  in  a  com- 
plete and  final  adjustment  of  all  difficulties.  Out  of  this  adjustment 
grew  the  Pittsburg  syndicate,  headed  by  the  Kuhns,  who  invested 
in  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  and  opened  them  up  for  settlement.  This  is  the  largest  colo- 
nization project  now  being  carried  to  successful  completion  in  the 
state  and  its  final  accomplishment  is  due  directly  to  the  spirit  of  initia- 
tive, of  sound  practical  judgment  and  the  genius  for  organization  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  a  critical  period  in  its  history.  In 
addition  to  this  he  has  directed  the  foundation,  organization  and 
upbuilding  of  many  of  the  most  notable  constructive  enterprises  in 
California  and  has  important  financial  and  business  interests. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1876,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Geraldine  M.  Preston,  a  daughter  of  O.  J.  Preston, 
a  prominent  lumber  dealer  of  San  Francisco,  and  they  have  become 
the  parents  of  three  children,  Charles  Preston,  Henry  W.  and  Ger- 
ald W. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  gives  his  support  to  the  republican  party  and 
keeps  himself  well  informed  on  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day, 
supporting  progressive  public  measures.  It  is  not  alone  along  business 
lines  that  he  has  done  splendid  work  for  San  Francisco,  for  he  has 
interested  himself  in  the  social  life  of  the  city  and  in  the  building  up 
of  many  clubs  and  organizations  which  have  become  established  social 
institutions.  He  founded  the  Dirigo  and  the  Union  League  Clubs 
and  was  also  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  Jonathan  Club 
of  Los  Angeles.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  winning  personality 
constitutes  an  even  balance  to  his  splendid  business  ability,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  some  of  the  most  important  enter- 
prises on  the  Pacific  coast.  To  make  his  native  talents  subserve  the 
demands  of  the  social  and  business  conditions  of  the  day  is  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  life  and  the  vdtimate  purpose  of  his  work  and  he  stands 
today  as  a  splendid  representative  of  the  business  man  and  lawyer  to 
whom  personal  prosperity  is  but  a  small  aim,  secondary  in  impor- 
tance to  the  public  growth  and  development  and  less  vital  than  many 
of  the  other  elements  which  go  to  make  up  human  existence. 
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5EWIS  FRANCIS  BYINGTON,  a  leading  and  suc- 
cessful member  of  the  California  bar,  has  practiced 
his  profession  in  San  Francisco  since  1890  and  dur- 
ing the  intei-vening  years  has  been  influential  and 
active  in  official  and  professional  life.  He  was  born 
in  one  of  the  histoi-ical  mining  towns,  Downieville,  in 
Sierra  county.  His  father,  Lewis  Byington,  one  of  the  early  pioneers 
and  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  northern  California,  a  descend- 
ant of  early  New  England  stock  (son  of  Zebulon  Byington  and 
Abagail  Webster,  a  cousin  of  Daniel  Webster),  was  born  in  South- 
ing-ton, Connecticut,  but  raised  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  which  town 
his  parents  removed  when  he  was  an  infant  and  established  their  home 
on  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
came  to  California  by  vessel,  around  Cape  Horn,  arriving  April  29, 
1852,  and  shortly  afterwards  settled  in  Sierra  county  and  in  18.57 
was  married  to  Catherine  Freehill,  who  was  born  in  Ireland  and 
came  to  California  from  New  York  city  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  in  1855,  with  her  brother,  Thomas  Freehill,  Mho  was  later 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  on  the  Comstock  lode  at  Virginia  City  and 
an  influential  citizen  of  the  state  of  Nevada.  Lewis  Byington,  Sr., 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  largely  interested  in 
mining  in  Sierra  county  and  in  farming  and  sheep  raising  in  Colusa 
county.  He  was  likewise  prominent  in  the  political  life  of  his  sec- 
tion serving  for  several  j^ears  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors and  from  1877  to  1879  represented  Sierra  county  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia legislature,  being  elected  as  a  democrat  in  a  countj^  over- 
whelmingly republican.  His  death  occurred  in  1887  and  his  widow 
now  resides  in  San  Francisco. 

In  the  acquirement  of  an  education  Lewis  F.  Byington  finished 
the  course  at  the  public  school  in  Downieville  and  later  attended  and 
was  graduated  from  Santa  Clara  College,  now  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara.  He  afterwards  entered  Hastings  College  of  Law, 
receiving  therefrom  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  and  was  thereupon  ad- 
mitted to  practice  by  the  supreme  court  of  California  and  later  by 
the  United  States  supreme  court  at  Washington.  He  began  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession  in  San  Francisco,  his  ability  soon 
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gaining  him  recognition,  and  in  1898  he  was  elected  a  supervisor  of 
the  city  and  county.  He  at  once  took  a  leading  position  among  those 
public  officials  who  stood  for  civic  integrity  and  was  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  civic  betterment  and  municipal  improvements.  In  the  inter- 
est of  smooth  pavements,  he  was  the  first  to  advocate  the  grooved  rail 
for  street  railways,  and  introduced  the  first  ordinance  pro\'iding  half 
fare  for  school  children,  but  which  then  failed  to  pass.  His  honesty 
commended  liim  to  the  voters  and  in  1899  he  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney, serving  as  the  first  district  attorney  under  the  new  charter.  He 
was  twice  thereafter  reelected  to  the  same  office,  the  last  time  he  ran 
receiving  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  each  of  the  three  hundred  and 
ten  election  precincts  into  which  the  city  was  then  divided,  an  unprec- 
edented victory.  During  his  term  of  office  he  prosecuted  many  of  the 
most  important  criminal  cases  in  the  history  of  the  state  and  secured 
con\'ictions  in  all  of  them,  including  that  of  Cordelia  Botkin  for  mur- 
der and  that  of  Martha  Bowers  for  the  same  crime,  both  well  known 
arsenic  poisomng  cases.  Mr.  Byington  also  prosecuted  and  convicted 
Leon  Soeder,  Sir  Harry  Westwood  Cooper  for  forgery,  the  Xolan 
gang  for  robbery,  and  brought  to  justice  the  six  desperate  highway- 
men who  murdered  Police  Officer  Robinson  in  the  Mission.  He  dis- 
played in  his  official  work  a  courageous  and  aggressive  spirit,  working 
steadily  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  his  city  and  county  and 
enforcing  the  law  with  wise  comprehension  of  its  ultimate  uses  and 
purposes.  He  personally  conducted  the  prosecution  of  every  impor- 
tant case  and  his  splendid  and  unequaled  record  has  met  with  univer- 
sal commendation.  In  his  civil  practice  he  is  known  as  a  well  trained 
lawyer  and  a  strong  and  eloquent  advocate,  higii-minded  and  faith- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Aside  from  his  professional  labors  ^Ir.  Byington  is  interested  in 
mining  in  Sierra  county  and  farming  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  He 
is  also  deeply  interested  in  matters  of  civic  improvement,  in  good 
roads,  in  the  conservation  of  the  resources  of  the  nation  and  especially 
in  the  teacliing  of  California  history  and  the  preservation  of  her 
traditions  and  landmarks.  He  is  vice  president  of  the  California 
Historic  Landmarks  League,  past  grand  president  of  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  a  member  of  the  L^niversity  of  California 
Club  and  of  the  National  Geograpliic  Societ)',  and  a  leading  officer 
of  San  Francisco  Lodge,  No.  3,  B.  P.  O.  E.  During  his  residence 
in  San  Francisco  he  has  ever  enjoyed  in  the  fullest  degree  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  fellowmen  and,  throughout  California,  his  worth 
as  a  man,  his  loyalty  as  a  citizen  and  his  ability  and  high  standing 
are  generally  acknowledged. 
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jILLIAM  W.  MORROW,  legist  and  jurist,  is  prom- 
inently known  as  United  States  circuit  judge  and 
perhaps  even  more  widely  known  because  of  his 
active  interest  in  and  support  of  Red  Cross  work. 
He  was  born  near  Milton,  Waj^ie  county,  Indiana, 
July  15,  1843,  a  son  of  William  and  Margaret 
(Hood)  Morrow.  The  Morrow  family,  originally  from  Scotland, 
has  always  been  noted  for  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty.  The  records  show  that  Eleanor  Morrow  fled  from 
Scotland  to  Ireland  in  1690,  settling  near  Belfast  after  her  husband 
had  lost  his  life  in  the  religious  disturbances  of  that  time.  She  took 
with  her  her  two  children,  John  and  Thomas  Morrow,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  the  great-great-great-grandfather  of  Judge  Morrow. 
The  family  was  therefore  represented  on  the  Emerald  isle  through 
many  generations  and  William  Morrow,  the  father  of  Judge  Mor- 
row, born  in  Ireland,  came  to  America  in  1835,  setthng  in  Wayne 
county,  Indiana,  where  in  1840  he  wedded  Margaret  Hood,  who  was 
also  a  descendant  of  the  Tilly  family,  of  Scotch  origin  and  prominent 
in  the  annals  of  North  Carolina.  At  the  time  of  their  marriage, 
however,  Margaret  Hood  was  living  near  Centerville,  Wayne  county, 
Indiana.  After  coming  to  the  United  States  William  Morrow 
turned  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  a  man  of  broad 
education,  an  eloquent  and  forceful  speaker,  a  writer  of  great  ability 
and  held  a  pi'ominent  place  in  the  world  of  letters.  In  1845  he  re- 
moved from  Indiana  to  Adams  county,  Illinois,  where  he  died  in 
1852.  In  Illinois  INIr.  JNIorrow  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
whig  party  and  in  that  party  associated  with  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
the  last  campaigns  that  party  waged  in  Illinois. 

Upon  the  home  farm  in  the  latter  state  William  W.  Morrow 
spent  his  youthful  daj^s  and  following  the  death  of  his  father  took 
up  responsibilities  connected  with  the  further  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  farm  while  in  the  winter  months  he  attended  the 
country  schools.  While  still  a  youth  he  determined  to  come  to  Cal- 
ifornia and  spent  a  year  at  a  mechanical  trade  in  order  to  better  equip 
himself  for  the  struggle  in  a  new  country.  In  1859  he  arrived  in  this 
state,  settling  first  at  Santa  Rosa,  where  he  followed  his  trade  but 
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gave  the  moments  usually  termed  leisure  to  study  with  the  intention 
of  ultimately  becoming  a  member  of  the  bar.  He  remained  in  Santa 
Rosa  until  early  in  1862,  when  he  started  for  the  Salmon  river  min- 
ing district  in  Idaho.  While  en  route  the  party  with  which  he  trav- 
eled discovered  rich  placer  prospects  on  a  branch  of  the  John  Day 
river  in  Oregon,  causing  a  gold  rush  to  that  district  which  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  Canj^on  Cit}\  While  there  Judge  Morrow  earned 
his  first  attorney's  fee  in  the  defense  of  a  mining  locator.  In  the 
fall  of  1862  he  returned  to  California  and  in  January  of  the  follow- 
ing year  went  to  Wasliington,  D.  C,  to  complete  liis  legal  education. 

Through  Governor  Low  Judge  Morrow  met  Secretary  Chase, 
in  whose  office  he  secured  a  situation  and  during  the  following  two 
years  was  brought  into  close  personal  contact  with  and  secured  the 
friendship  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  national  life  at 
that  time.  In  1862  he  joined  the  National  Rifles  which  were  called 
into  service  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion  of  jSIaryland  by  the  Con- 
federates under  General  Early,  being  on  active  duty  with  his  com- 
pany in  1863-4.  In  1865  Secretary'  Fessenden  appointed  him  to  a 
responsible  position  which  brought  him  back  to  San  Francisco. 

Judge  Morrow,  having  studied  law  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
California,  was  admitted  to  practice  law  before  the  supreme  court  of 
California  in  1869  and  in  1870  was  appointed  assistant  United  States 
attorney  for  California,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  187-i,  when 
he  resigned  and  entered  private  practice  in  partnership  with  Hon. 
L.  D.  Lattimer.  He  rapidly  rose  to  a  place  of  prominence  and  was 
engaged  in  much  important  litigation.  From  1880  until  1883  he  was 
attorney  for  the  state  board  of  harbor  commissioners  and  from  1881 
until  1883  was  special  counsel  for  the  United  States  before  the  French 
and  American  claims  commission,  sitting  in  reference  to  reparation 
for  the  seizure  of  American  vessels  by  the  French  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  He  was  also  special  counsel  for  the  United  States 
before  the  Alabama  claims  commission  from  1882  until  1885.  These 
ai^pointments  will  indicate  that  he  was  continuously  growing  in  prom- 
inence and  that  his  professional  duties  were  becoming  of  a  more  and 
more  important  character.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  United  States 
district  judge  of  the  northern  district  of  California  by  President 
Harrison  and  sat  on  that  bench  until  May,  1897,  when  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  and  by  reason  of 
that  office  became  judge  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals 
for  the  ninth  judicial  district,  by  President  McKinley.  He  acted  as 
judge  of  both  courts  until  January  1,  1912,  when  the  United  States 
district  courts  were  abolished  by  act  of  congress,  since  which  time  he 
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has  continued  on  the  bench  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  which  has  jurisdiction  over  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Nevada,  Idaho,  Montana,  Arizona,  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  islands, 
and  the  United  States  courts  in  China.  He  is  regarded  as  the  peer 
of  the  ablest  jurists  of  the  Pacific  coast.  His  decisions  indicate 
strong  mentality,  careful  analysis,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  an  unbiased  judgment. 

Judge  Morrow  has  long  figured  prominently  in  political  circles 
as  an  active  and  stalwart  advocate  of  republican  principles.  In  1879 
he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  state  central  committee  and  so  con- 
tinued until  1882.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  national  con- 
vention of  1884  and  acted  as  chairman  of  the  California  delegation. 
In  that  year  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  congi*ess  and  repre- 
sented his  district  in  the  forty-ninth,  fiftieth  and  fifty-first  congresses 
until  1890.  He  made  a  brilliant  record  in  the  national  halls  of  legis- 
lation, serving  on  the  committee  of  commerce  which  reported  the  inter- 
state commerce  bill,  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  immigration, 
and  the  committee  on  appropriations.  During  his  last  term  he  was 
frequently  selected  bj^  Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed  as  speaker  pro 
tempore  and  proved  himself  an  excellent  parliamentarian.  His 
speeches  on  the  leading  questions  in  congress  and  before  the  people 
at  that  time  upon  the  tariff  and  commerce  were  masterpieces,  show- 
ing a  thorough  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  every  phase  of 
the  problems  under  consideration,  presented  in  clear,  concise,  logical 
manner.  Many  such  were  published  and  circulated  by  his  party  as 
campaign  documents.  He  was  especially  active  in  the  interests  of 
his  own  section  during  his  congressional  service  in  matters  relating 
to  the  tariff  and  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  and  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  services  he  rendered  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Pacific 
coast  he  was,  on  July  9,  1889,  elected  an  honoraiy  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco  by  the  trustees  of  that  insti- 
tution and  his  election  was  ratified  by  the  chamber  at  large  on  the  23d 
of  Julj'  following.  In  1881  he  delivered  the  opening  address  of  the 
sixteenth  industrial  exposition  of  the  mechanics  institute  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  in  1889  secured  the  designation  of  the  institute  as  a  depos- 
itor}' of  public  documents.  On  the  8th  of  June  of  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  institute. 

Judge  Morrow  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  matters  of 
public  welfare  and  has  been  especially  active  in  behalf  of  Red  Cross 
work,  becoming  in  189.5  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  Society  incorporated  by  act  of  congress 
in  190.5.    He  has  been  president  of  the  California  Red  Cross  Associa- 
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tion  since  its  organization  in  1905  and  was  the  originator  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Red  Cross  and  Relief  committee  formed  immediately  after 
the  fire  and  earthquake  in  AprU,  1906.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the 
national  central  committee  and  chairman  of  the  San  Francisco  chapter 
of  the  national  society.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1902,  he  was  selected 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  as  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  with  a  fund  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars, 
and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  various  departments  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation and  research  carried  on  by  that  organization.  Judge  Mor- 
row holds  membership  in  the  San  Francisco  state  and  national  bar 
associations  and  was  president  of  the  first  named  in  1891-2.  He  is 
also  a  member  and  vice  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law.  In  1899  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Wabash  College,  of  Indiana,  his  native  state. 

Judge  Morrow  was  married  Jvme  18,  1865,  to  Margaret  Hulbert, 
of  Santa  Rosa,  California,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hulbert,  and  they  have  ever  occupied  a  leading  position  in  the 
social  circles  of  the  city.  Such  in  brief  is  the  history  of  Judge  Wil- 
liam W.  Morrow.  It  has  been  said  that  the  law  is  a  jealous  mistress, 
demanding  undivided  attention  from  her  devotees,  but  while  Judge 
INIorrow  has  gained  distinction  in  the  field  of  law  practice  and  by  his 
service  on  the  bench  he  has  yet  found  time  and  opportunity  for  those 
broad  interests  which  affect  the  welfare  of  mankind  at  large  and  have 
to  do  in  prominent  measure  with  the  advancement  of  civilization. 
His  varied  activities  indicate  a  deep  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  higher  elements  of  human  nature  and  the  springs  of  human 
conduct,  and  he  represents  in  a  marked  degree  a  practical  utilization 
of  the  means  at  hand  in  the  attainment  of  high  ideals. 


THOMAS  F.  (iRAHAil 
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\OK  eighteen  years  Thomas  Francis  Graham  has  been 
accounted  one  of  the  most  able,  forceful  and  brilliant 
lawyers  in  San  Francisco  and  in  his  chosen  jjrofes- 
sion  has  made  continued  advancement,  finally  reach- 
ing a  position  of  prominence  and  distinction  as  judge 
of  the  superior  court.  He  was  born  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  November  4,  1867,  and  is  a  son  of  Thomas  F.  and  Mary 
(Burns)   Graham,  who  came  to  California  in  1871. 

Thomas  F.  Graham  was  four  j'ears  of  age  when  his  parents  set- 
tled in  San  Francisco  and  consequently  his  education  was  received 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  After  completing  his  preliminary 
studies  he  laid  aside  his  books  and  worked  at  various  kinds  of  employ- 
ment until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  took  up 
the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  San  Francisco  on 
the  24th  of  December,  1894,  and  in  the  same  year  entered  public  hfe, 
being  appointed  assistant  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  city  and  county. 
He  did  such  able  work  that  although  he  supported  the  republican 
party  he  received  his  reappointment  from  a  democratic  board  of 
supervisors  and  in  1897  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  on  the 
republican  ticket.  His  advancement  from  this  time  was  rapid  and 
well  desei-ved.  The  following  year  witnessed  his  election  to  the  office 
of  judge  of  the  police  court,  a  capacity  in  which  he  acted  for  two 
years.  In  1900  he  was  made  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  San 
Francisco  and  was  reelected  in  1906  and  again  in  1912.  He  is  at 
present  serving  as  presiding  judge.  The  division  of  the  superior 
court  over  which  Judge  Graham  has  charge  handles  probate  matters, 
divorces,  etc.,  and  in  consequence  all  cases  involving  the  welfare  of 
the  city's  widows  and  orphans  come  before  him.  Many  times  have 
his  kind  sympathy,  keen  understanding  and  his  impartiality  aided  the 
unfortunate  women  and  children  who  depended  upon  him  for 
justice  with  a  confidence  which  has  never  been  misplaced.  Judge 
Graham  exalts  his  office  and  dignifies  it,  using  its  privileges  and  pre- 
rogatives to  further  the  welfare  of  humanity,  to  suppress  evils  and 
supplant  corruption  and  wrong.  He  has  studied  cai'efuUj^  those  things 
bearing  upon  the  sociological  and  economic  conditions  I'esponsible 
for  many  of  the  cases  which  come  to  his  notice  and  he  stands  at  all 
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times  for  progress,  reform  and  improvement,  using  the  most  prac- 
tical methods  in  working  toward  ideals.  He  has  won  a  more  than 
local  reputation  by  his  able  handling  of  divorce  cases  and  has  gained 
the  title  of  "The  Great  Reconciler,"  a  name  given  him  in  all  gratitude 
by  the  wives  and  husbands  he  has  reunited.  A  man  of  broad  and  high 
ideals,  of  effective  ability  used  intelligently  to  further  the  purposes 
and  ends  of  the  high  position  which  he  fills,  Judge  Graham  has  accom- 
plished a  great  and  lasting  work  and  one  well  worthy  of  a  prominent 
place  in  the  judicial  history  of  the  city  and  state. 

On  the  1-ith  of  February',  1893,  Judge  Graham  was  united  in 
marriage  to  ^liss  Helen  Loretta  ]McXulty,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
both  are  well  known  in  social  circles  of  the  city.  The  judge  has  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  both  amateur  and  professional  sports  and 
was  for  a  number  of  j'^ears  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Baseball 
League.  He  belongs  to  the  Olympic  and  Cosmos  Clubs  and  the 
Young  Glen's  Institute,  and  fraternally  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  and  the  AVoodmen  of 
the  World.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church  and  his  influence 
is  ever  found  on  the  side  of  right,  truth  and  justice.  He  is  at  home 
in  all  departments  of  the  law,  from  the  least  detail  of  practice  to 
those  cases  which  involve  the  consideration  of  ethics  and  the  higher 
concerns  of  public  policy,  and  in  professional  as  well  as  in  all  matters 
of  general  interest  has  kept  abreast  with  the  best  thinking  men  of 
the  age. 


)OHN  LIDDEL  McXAB,  serving  with  conspicuous 
ability  in  the  office  of  United  States  attorney  at  San 
Francisco,  was  born  in  ISIendocino  county,  March  3, 
1873.  He  is  of  Scotch  parentage,  his  father,  Alex- 
ander McNab,  having  been  for  a  number  of  years 
one  of  the  leading  photographers  in  Glasgow,  where 
he  conducted  from  1860  to  1870  a  large  gallery  which  is  still  stand- 
ing. He  married  in  Scotland  JNIiss  Susan  Park  and  afterward  came 
to  America,  being  compelled  by  ill  health  to  live  in  the  soft  climate 
of  California.  He  purchased  a  large  ranch  near  Ukiah  and  upon  this 
property  his  son  was  born. 

John  L.  McNab  grew  up  on  his  father's  ranch  and  from  his  early 
childhood  was  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  literary  culture  and 
refinement.  He  had  an  extensive  and  well  selected  library  at  his 
conmiand  and  read  widely  and  with  intelligent  pin-pose.  This  de- 
veloped in  him  the  desire  for  personal  literary  expression,  and  when 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  began  contributing  to  the  editorial 
columns  of  various  weekly  newspapers,  his  productions  showing  a 
forceful  and  vivid  style  and  a  rare  command  of  English.  After 
completing  the  usual  course  in  the  public  schools  of  Mendocino 
county  and  at  the  Oakland  high  school  Mr.  JNIcNab  studied  law  and 
shortly  after  reaching  his  majority,  or  about  the  year  1895,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  opened  an  office  at  Ukiah,  where  he  became 
connected  with  several  important  criminal  cases.  Immediately  on 
commencing  practice  he  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Dodge 
murder  trial,  which  resulted  in  the  defendant  being  committed  to 
prison  for  life,  and  soon  afterward  defended  Gregoria  Berevara, 
the  murderer  of  Benjamin  Henderson,  a  wealthy  resident.  There- 
after he  was  retained  either  by  the  prosecution  or  defense  in  every 
important  jurj'  case,  either  civil  or  criminal,  tried  in  Mendocino 
and  Lake  counties.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years  Mr.  McNab 
formed  a  partnership  with  ISIaurice  Hirsch,  under  the  firm  name 
of  McNab  &  Hirsch,  the  partners  succeeding  to  the  practice  of  J. 
A.  Cooper  upon  the  latter's  appointment  as  commissioner  of  the 
supreme  court.  The  firm  secured  an  extensive  practice,  acting  as 
attorneys  for  the  bank  conducted    by    A.    F.    Redemeyer,    for   the 
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Bank  of  Mendocino,  Mendocino  Bank  of  Commerce,  Bank  of 
Ukiah  and  First  National  Bank  of  Fort  Bragg  and  also  for  a 
number  of  milling  corporations.  Thej'  were  connected  also  with  an 
important  probate  practice  and  handled  a  number  of  very  lai*ge 
estates.  The  association  continued  until  1911,  when  Mr.  McNab 
removed  to  San  Francisco  and  here  continued  his  professional  work 
alone.  From  the  beginning  he  has  made  continuous  advancement, 
long  since  leaving  the  ranks  of  the  many  to  stand  among  the  more 
successful  few.  He  is  felicitous  and  clear  in  argument,  thoroughly 
in  earnest  and  imbued  with  a  deep  and  sympathetic  comprehension 
of  the  ultimate  purposes  of  law  and  government.  His  ability  re- 
ceived official  recognition  in  May,  1912,  when  President  Taft  ap- 
pointed him  United  States  attorney,  an  office  which  he  is  still  filling. 
Mr.  McNab  has  been  twice  married  and  has  one  daughter, 
Vivian  Davidson,  by  his  first  wife,  and  two  children,  Maurice  L. 
and  Eleanore,  by  his  present  union.  He  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Howard  Presbyterian  church,  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  fraternally  is  affiliated  with  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  of  which  he  was  grand  patron  in  1912. 
He  has  always  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  republicanism,  and  in  all 
matters  of  citizenship  is  eminently  progressive  and  pubhc-spirited. 
His  opinions  carry  weight  in  the  councils  of  his  party  and  his 
leadership  results  from  a  firm  belief  in  the  principles  and  policies 
which  he  advocates.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  state  central  com- 
mittee he  stumped  the  state  for  McKinley  in  1900,  being  aided  in 
this  work,  as  he  is  also  in  all  of  his  legal  and  judicial  activities  by  a 
gift  of  persuasive  eloquence  made  forceful  by  the  large  vocabulary 
at  his  command,  liis  clear,  strong  voice  and  his  effective  delivery. 
Advancement  has  been  his  watchword  and  has  characterized  his 
work  in  every  line  to  which  he  has  extended  his  activities,  whether  in 
private  legal  practice,  in  judicial,  municipal  or  social  affairs.  He 
has  acted  well  his  part  in  the  high  position  which  he  holds  and 
California  has  been  benefited  and  enriched  by  the  character  and 
labor  of  this  most  worthy  of  her  native  sons. 


Jusitice  Jlenrp  ^lexanber  ifWelbin 

JUSTICE    HP:NRY    ALEXANDER    MELVIN, 

recogiiized  as  the  peer  of  the  ablest  members  who 
have  sat  upon  the  bench  of  the  court  of  last  resort  in 
Cahfornia,  was  born  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1865.  His  parents  were  Dr.  Samuel 
Houston  and  Sarah  Amanda  (Slemmons)  Melvin, 
natives  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Ohio  respectively.  Dr.  Melvin  was 
a  very  intimate  friend  and  neighbor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  during  the 
period  of  the  family's  residence  in  Illinois.  In  187.5  he  came  with  his 
wife  and  children  to  California,  setthng  at  St.  Helena,  and  after 
remaining  there  for  three  years  removed  to  San  Francisco,  where  he 
won  a  notable  position  in  professional  ranks.  He  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  state  board  of  pharmacy  of  California,  was  professor 
of  pharmacy  in  the  L'f^niversity  of  California,  and  it  was  through  his 
efforts  that  the  pharmacy  act  was  passed  in  1891.  He  gained  a 
notable  place  through  his  professional  activity  and  as  an  educator  and 
at  all  times  held  to  the  highest  standards. 

Justice  jNIelvin  was  a  pupil  in  the  grammar  school  of  St.  Helena 
from  1875  until  1878  and  then  entered  the  Franklin  grammar  school, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  until  1881.  In  that  year  he  became  a 
student  in  the  Oakland  high  school,  in  which  he  remained  until  1884 
and  from  1885  until  1889  he  attended  the  University  of  California, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  Ph.  B.  degree.  He  completed 
a  course  in  the  Hastings  Law  College  in  1892,  winning  the  LL.  B. 
degree,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  San  Francisco  the  same  j'^ear. 
Before  reaching  the  age  of  fifteen  Justice  Melvin  was  a  practicing 
pharmacist  in  charge  of  a  drug  store.  Advancement  has  ever  char- 
acterized his  career  and  has  brought  him  to  a  position  of  distinction 
among  the  eminent  jurists  of  the  state.  He  is  professor  emeritus  of 
medical  jurispioidence  in  the  Oakland  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  in  which  he  held  an  active  professorship  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  on  his  appointment  to  the  supreme  bench  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  in  order  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  him  in  his 
official  position.    The  interests  of  his  life  have  been  many  and  varied 
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and  he  enters  with  heartiness  into  anj^thing  that  he  undertakes.  His 
knowledge  of  mihtarj^  affairs  has  come  to  him  through  practical 
training,  for  when  graduated  from  the  University  of  California  he 
was  first  lieutenant  quartermaster  and  inspector  of  rifle  practice.  He 
was  a  major  of  the  Republican  Alliance  of  Oakland,  of  which  he  has 
been  a  member  for  many  j^ears.  In  1891,  while  still  in  college,  he  was 
appointed  justice  of  the  peace  of  Brookh^i  township,  Alameda 
county,  and  along  the  path  of  his  profession  he  has  filled  other  offices, 
serving  as  deputy  district  attorney,  as  chief  deputy  district  attorney, 
as  deputy  attornej^  general  and  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Alameda 
county.  In  1901  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  superior 
bench  of  Alameda  county  and  in  1902  was  elected  to  a  full  term  of 
six  years,  beginning  in  January,  1903.  He  resigned,  however,  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Justice  Thomas  B.  McFarland  to  accept,  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1908,  (his  fortj^-tliird  birthday)  the  governor's 
appointment  to  the  supreme  bench  to  fill  a  vacancy  and  served  until 
the  next  general  election.  Onthe3dof  November,  1908,  he  was  elected 
to  serve  out  the  remainder  of  the  late  Justice  McFarland's  term,  which 
ended  January  1,  1911,  and  at  the  close  of  that  judicial  period  he  was 
elected  to  the  full  term  of  twelve  years,  in  which  he  is  now  serving  his 
second  year.  His  decisions  indicate  strongmentality,  careful  analysis,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  and  an  unbiased  judgment.  The 
judge  on  the  bench  fails  more  frequently,  perhaps,  from  a  deficiency 
in  that  broad  mindedness  which  not  only  comprehends  the  details  of 
a  situation  quickly  and  that  insures  a  complete  self-control  under  even 
the  most  exasperating  conditions  than  from  any  other  cause;  and 
the  judge  who  makes  a  success  in  the  discharge  of  his  multitudinous 
delicate  duties  is  a  man  of  well-rounded  character,  finely  balanced 
mind  and  of  splendid  intellectual  attainments.  That  Justice  Melvin 
is  regarded  as  such  a  jurist  is  a  uniformly  accepted  fact. 

On  the  14th  of  Jmie,  1893,  Justice  Melvin  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  Louise  Morse,  her  father  being  the  late  S.  Bradford  Morse, 
formerly  a  prominent  insurance  man  of  Portland,  Oregon.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Melvin  have  one  son,  Bradford  Morse  Melvin,  who  is 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  a  student  in  the  University  of  California. 

Justice  Melvin  is  a  member  of  Oakland  Lodge,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  and 
served  as  its  exalted  ruler  for  two  years  and  is  a  past  grand  exalted 
ruler  of  the  order  in  the  United  States.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  Although  his  family  were  Presbyterians,  he 
attends  the  Episcopal  church  and  when  a  young  man  was  a  member 
of  the  church  choir.  His  political  allegiance  has  always  been  unfalter- 
ingly given  to  the  republican  party.    His  social  connections  are  with 
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the  Union  League  and  Bohemian  Clubs  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
Athenian  and  Nile  Clubs  of  Oakland.  He  has  taken  a  particularly 
active  part  in  the  Bohemian  and  Nile  Clubs,  having  served  as  presi- 
dent of  these  for  a  period  of  two  years  each. 


BURRELL  G.  WHITE 


purtell  (iortron  Wijite 

^i^URRELL  GORDON  WHITE  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law  in  1899.  He  was  born  near  Murfrees- 
boro,  Tennessee,  June  15, 1875,  a  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Bartley  N.  White,  the  former  a  phj^sician  and  surgeon 
of  four  years'  service  in  the  Confederate  army.  Bur- 
rell  G.  White  supplemented  his  preliminary  educa- 
tion, acquired  in  Webb  Brothers'  Training  School  at  Bell  Buckle, 
Tennessee,  by  a  course  in  Vanderbilt  University.  Like  many  men 
who  have  attained  eminence  in  the  legal  profession,  Mr.  White  went 
from  college  to  the  schoolroom,  and  was  instructor  in  Latin  at  St. 
Matthew's  school  at  San  Mateo  for  a  year  before  studying  law.  His 
professional  training  was  received  in  Cumberland  University,  where 
the  LL.  B.  degree,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  B.  U.  was  conferred  upon 
him  at  his  graduation  in  1899. 

The  same  year  he  came  to  San  Francisco  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law  with  Clunie  &  Bridgford,  with  whom  he  was  associated 
until  the  death  of  the  senior  partner,  Thomas  J.  Clunie,  who  named 
Mr.  White,  when  the  latter  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  after 
their  association  of  four  years,  as  one  of  the  executors  and  trustees 
of  his  estate,  in  which  connection  he  is  now  associated  with  Judge 
Bridgford  as  a  trustee  of  the  Clunie  properties.  ]Mr.  Clunie  was  a 
weU  known  millionaire  of  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento.  In  his 
law  practice  Mr.  White  for  six  years  has  been  associated  with  George 
W.  Lane,  the  brother  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  secretary  of  interior  under 
President  Wilson's  administration.  Their  practice  is  extensive  and  of 
an  important  character,  connecting  them  with  much  notable  litigation. 
Mr.  AVhite  is  a  strong  advocate  and  a  wise  counselor  and  his 
anal>i:ical  power,  combined  with  his  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  has  gained  for  him  prominence 
as  a  representative  of  the  San  Francisco  bar.  He  is  also  heavily 
interested  in  real  estate  here,  having  from  time  to  time  made  judi- 
cious investments. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1902,  in  Colusa,  California,  Mr.  White  was 
married  to  Miss  Josephine  Arnold,  a  daughter  of  D.  H.  Arnold,  a 
pioneer  and   large   landowner   of   Colusa   county.     Mr.   and    Mrs. 
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White  are  the  parents  of  one  daughter  and  two  sons:  Geneva,  Bur- 
rell  Gordon  and  Arnold.  Mr.  White  is  a  genial  southern  gentleman 
who  holds  to  the  tenets  of  the  south  and  at  the  same  time  combines 
therewith  the  enterprising  spirit,  that  has  been  the  dominant  factor 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  western  country.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
keen  intellectual  force,  he  has  so  utilized  his  time  and  talents  that 
orderly  progression  has  resulted  and  he  stands  today  in  an  enviable 
position  among  the  leaders  of  the  San  Francisco  bar. 


iHariana  ?8ertola,  iH.  M. 

)N  ALL  of  the  professions  or  lines  of  business  activity 
in  whicli  physical  strength  is  not  an  essential  element 
of  success  woman  has  proven  her  ability  to  perform 
a  service  equal  to  that  of  man,  and  especially  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  has  she  demonstrated  her  power 
to  successfully  cope  with  intricate  and  involved 
problems  and  produce  desired  results.  Dr.  Mariana  Bertola,  physi- 
cian and  philanthropist,  is  today  doing  a  work  along  research  lines  as 
well  as  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  w^hich  has  gained  her 
wide  recognition  and  won  for  her  a  place  among  the  leading  medical 
practitioners  of  San  Francisco.  She  was  born  in  Contra  Costa 
county,  California,  and  it  seems  that  the  forces  of  heredity  tell  in  her 
life,  for  she  comes  of  a  long  and  unbroken  line  noted  in  Italian 
literature  and  equally  well  known  because  of  the  courageous  spirit 
manifest  by  members  of  the  family  in  wars  for  Italian  liberty.  She 
is,  indeed,  fortunate  in  having  back  of  her  an  ancestry  honorable  and 
distinguished  and  is  happy  in  that  her  lines  of  life  have  been  cast  in 
harmony  therewith.  Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antonio  Bertola, 
were  natives  of  Italy  and  became  pioneers  of  California.  The  father 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  1852  and  for  some  years  thereafter 
engaged  in  mining  in  Tuolumne  county  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1857  he  established  the  first  fruit  and  grocery  store  in  Martinez  and 
it  was  he  who  planted  the  first  extensive  vineyard  in  Contra  Costa 
county. 

In  the  public  schools  of  that  county  Dr.  Bertola  pursued  her  early 
education  and  afterward  attended  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School 
and  the  Cooper  Medical  College,  a  department  of  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  University,  having  determined  to  engage  in  medical  practice  as 
a  life  work.  Following  her  graduation  she  acted  as  interne  and 
assistant  resident  physician  at  the  Children's  Hospital  for  two  years 
and  was  an  associate  in  the  medical  clinic  of  Cooper  College  for  three 
years.  Before  giving  undivided  attention  to  medical  practice,  how- 
ever, she  was  engaged  in  teaching  and  for  seven  years  was  principal 
of  the  Martinez  public  schools.  As  there  developed  in  her  a  deep 
interest  in  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine  and  surger)\  she 
qualified  for  practice  along  those  lines  and  is  today  classed  with  the 
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leading  physicians  of  San  Francisco,  having  been  eminently  success- 
ful in  her  chosen  hfe  work.  In  all  of  her  professional  service  she  has 
been  actuated  by  broad  humanitarian  principles.  For  weeks  after 
the  great  fire  of  1906  she  worked  among  the  poor  and  homeless,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  she  had  herself  lost  her  home  and  all  the 
accoutrements  of  her  practice  except  one  fully  equipped  obstetrical 
bag,  for  which  she  found  use  on  that  first  terrible  day  of  the  calamity. 
She  has  been  a  director  of  a  number  of  organizations  established  for 
the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  all  of 
her  efforts  are  directed  toward  making  living  conditions  better  for  the 
majority  of  mankind,  irrespective  of  politics,  religion  or  race.  She 
is  in  sympathy  with  republican  iirinciples  as  affecting  national  issues 
and  she  is  a  taxpaj'er  in  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Sonoma  and  San 
Francisco  counties,  having  wisely  made  investment  in  real  estate  in 
these  different  localities.  As  a  citizen  of  the  great  state  of  California, 
she  is  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  her  progress,  upbuilding 
and  welfare.  A  broad  and  liberal-minded  woman,  a  student  not  only 
\>{  historj'  but  Hfe,  her  conclusions  are  practical  and  her  ideals  high. 
3he  is  past  grand  president  of  the  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West,  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Native  Daughters  Home  and 
Avas  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Native  Daughters  Children's  Agency. 
She  holds  a  membership  in  the  JNIills  College  church,  a  Christian 
organization  but  non-sectarian,  and  she  is  a  member  of  the  Mills 
Club  and  of  the  Forum  Club.  She  was  also  the  founder  of  the 
Vittoria  Colonna  Club,  which  is  devoted  to  civics,  education  and 
philanthropy,  and  she  is  a  member  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Educational 
Association.  She  is  a  director  of  the  women's  board  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  Company  and  along  professional  lines  a  member 
of  the  San  Francisco  County  Medical  Society  and  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Her  wide  reading,  her  earnest  study  and  her 
thorough  research  and  investigation  have  enabled  her  to  speak  in- 
structively and  entertainingly  upon  the  many  vital  questions  in  which 
she  is  actively  interested,  and  her  efforts  have  been  far-reaching  and 
of  beneficial  effect  along  lines  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  uplift. 


Jlon.  fames  iSorrig  (^illett 

I  ox.  JAMES  NORRIS  GILLETT,  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  San  Francisco,  was  governor  of 
California  from  1907  until  1911  and  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  commonwealth  as  well  as  in 
other  connections  gave  manj'  tangible  e\adences  of 
his  public  spirit  and  his  devotion  to  the  permanent 
progress  and  prosperitj'  of  the  state.  He  was  born  in  Viroqua,  Wis- 
consin, September  20, 1860,  a  son  of  Cyrus  F.  and  Sarah  J.  Gillett.  He 
traces  his  ancestrj-  back  to  colonial  days  and  upon  the  pages  of  fam- 
ily historj'  there  appears  the  name  of  Rufus  Gillett,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Revolutionaiy  war.  His  son,  Thomas,  born  in  Connecticut, 
also  became  a  defender  of  the  country's  interests  and  served  in  the 
War  of  1812.  He  afterward  located  in  Orange,  New  York,  where 
Cyrus  F.  Gillett  was  born.  The  latter  in  time  became  a  resident  of 
Wisconsin,  the  family  home  being  established  at  Viroqua,  where 
occurred  the  birth  of  James  N.  Gillett.  In  1865  a  removal  was  made 
to  Sparta,  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  that 
place  James  N.  Gillett  pursued  his  education  until  1878,  when  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Bleekman  &  Bloomingdale, 
attorneys  of  that  city.  After  a  thorough  course  of  preliminarj'^  read- 
ing he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881. 

Mr.  Gillett  has  resided  on  the  Pacific  coast  since  1883.  He  first 
went  to  the  Puget  Sound  country  and  worked  in  the  timber  woods, 
but  in  1884  came  to  California,  settling  in  Eureka,  Hiunboldt  comitv, 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  laborer  in  a  sa^\Tnill  for  a  time.  In  1885, 
however,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Eureka  and 
not  only  won  a  gratifying  and  growing  clientage  but  also  became 
recognized  as  a  leading  factor  in  republican  politics  and  in  1889  at- 
tained to  his  first  official  position  through  appointment  to  the  office 
of  city  attorney  of  Eureka.  He  acted  in  that  capacity  for  six  years, 
making  a  most  creditable  record  which  commended  him  for  further 
pohtical  honors  and  trust.  Accordingly,  in  1896,  he  was  elected  to 
represent  his  district  in  the  state  senate  and  served  for  one  term.  He 
became  an  active  working  member  of  that  body  in  connection  with  a 
mimber  of  important  committees,  including  the  judiciary  committee, 
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of  which  he  was  chairman.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  congress  from  the  first  district  of  California  and  was  reelected  in 
1904,  serving  through  the  fifty-seventh  and  fifty-eighth  sessions.  He 
was  also  made  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  house  and 
as  such  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  preferred  against 
United  States  District  Judge  Charles  Swayne  of  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Florida.  Mr.  Gillett  filed  a  minority  report  against  Judge 
Swayne's  impeachment,  which  report  was  accepted  by  the  senate. 
While  in  congress  Mr.  Gillett  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  California  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  and  appreciation  of  his 
faithful  and  far-reaching  sei'vice  came  to  him  in  his  election  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  in  1906.  His  administration  was  progressive  and 
during  his  term  of  office  much  valuable  legislation  was  enacted,  in- 
cluding the  passage  of  an  act  appropriating  eighteen  million  dollars 
for  the  improvement  of  pubhc  highwaj^s;  a  nine  million  dollar  bond 
issue  for  harbor  front  improvement ;  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Sacramento  river;  an  act  governing  banking  in  the  state,  which  is 
conceded  to  be  the  best  set  of  banking  laws  ever  passed  in  any  state 
of  the  Union;  a  railroad  act  preventing  rebates  and  discrimination  of 
rates ;  and  an  educational  bill  providing  a  three  mill  tax  for  the  support 
of  the  University  of  California.  Mr.  Gillett  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
all  of  these  progressive  and  beneficial  measures,  using  his  influence  in 
their  support  and  standing  at  all  times  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
best  interests  of  the  commonwealth  at  large.  He  received  and 
deserved  high  encomiums  on  his  administration  but  he  declined  a 
renomination  and  took  up  liis  residence  in  San  Francisco,  where  he 
resumed  the  private  practice  of  law  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Gillett  &  Cutler.  From  the  beginning  of  his  residence  here  his 
clientage  has  been  extensive  and  his  practice  of  a  most  important 
character.  He  has  had,  beyond  his  previous  work  in  the  courts,  the 
additional  experience  of  helping  to  frame  state  and  national  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  chief  executive  of  tlie  state,  and  all  these  have 
combined  to  develop  his  ability  for  handling  complex  legal  interests 
and  correctly  solving  the  intricate  problems  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Gillett  has  been  twice  married.  In  1886  he  Avedded  Miss 
Adelaide  M.  Pratt,  of  Eureka,  who  passed  away  in  1896,  leaving  two 
daughters,  Effie  and  Ethel.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1898,  he  was  again 
married,  his  second  imion  being  with  Miss  Isabella  Erzgraber,  of  San 
Francisco,  by  whom  he  has  one  son,  James  Norris,  Jr. 

Mr.  Gillett  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.    He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
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Bohemian  and  Union  League  Clubs  of  San  Francisco.  He  has  a 
wide  acquaintance  among  leading  men  of  state  and  nation,  who  re- 
gard him  as  a  peer  in  all  those  qualities  of  statesmanship  which  permit 
of  the  handling  of  projects  and  questions  of  vital  significance  to  the 
country.  However,  while  undoubtedly  he  is  not  without  that  honor- 
able ambition  which  is  so  powerful  and  useful  as  an  incentive  to 
activity  in  public  affairs,  he  regards  the  pursuits  of  private  life  as 
being  in  themselves  abundantlj'^  worthy  of  his  best  efforts.  His  is  a 
noble  character — one  that  subordinates  personal  ambition  to  public 
good  and  seeks  rather  the  benefit  of  others  than  the  aggrandizement 
of  self.  His  is  a  conspicuously  successful  career.  Endowed  by 
nature  with  high  intellectual  qualities,  to  which  are  added  the  disci- 
pline and  embellishments  of  culture,  his  is  a  most  attractive  personal- 
ity. Well  versed  in  the  learning  of  his  profession  and  vdth  a  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  springs  of  human  conduct,  with 
great  shrewdness  and  sagacity  and  extraordinary  tact,  he  is  in  the 
courts  an  advocate  of  great  power  and  influence.  Both  judges  and 
juries  always  hear  him  with  attention  and  deep  interest. 


MiUts;  $olk 


jILLIS  POLK,  architect,  trained  in  his  profession  by 
and  afterward  associated  in  practice  with  Daniel  H. 
Burnham,  of  Chicago,  stands  preeminent  among  the 
representatives  of  the  profession  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  His  association  with  Mr.  Burnham  at  once 
establishes  his  position  and  since  the  death  of 
Chicago's  eminent  architect  he  has  succeeded  to  the  business  of  D.  H. 
Burnham  &  Company  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky 
in  1867,  a  descendant  of  James  K.  Polk.  When  a  small  boy  he 
accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  at- 
tended school.  He  was  at  one  time  a  newsboy  on  the  streets  of  that 
city  and  when  comparatively  young  he  obtained  employment  in  the 
St.  Louis  office  of  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Company,  the  senior  partner  of 
whom  was  the  world's  famous  architect.  He  displayed  remarkable 
aptitude  for  pen  and  ink  drawing  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for 
his  future  career.  In  1889  he  came  to  San  Francisco  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  usual  way,  designing  private 
residences  and  executing  other  contracts  that  came  to  him.  His  suc- 
cess here  at  that  period,  however,  was  not  very  great  and  he  returned 
to  the  middle  west,  entering  the  offices  of  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Com- 
pany of  Chicago.  From  that  time  forward  his  rise  was  rapid.  He 
became  a  special  protege  of  ]Mr.  Burnham  and  continued  to  be  closely 
associated  with  him  until  the  death  of  the  distinguished  architect, 
whose  fame  spread  throughout  the  world,  especially  as  a  planner  and 
builder  of  cities.  He  it  was  who  made  the  plans  for  the  monument 
of  Washington  at  Cliicago  and  a  number  of  Eiu"opean  cities  as  well, 
being  the  chief  architect  and  director  of  works  for  the  World's 
Colimibian  Exposition  in  1893.  Close  association  with  Mr.  Burnham 
and  thorough  training  under  his  guidance  developed  in  Mr.  Polk  his 
native  powers  and  talents,  bringing  him  to  a  conspicuous  and  enviable 
position  in  architectural  circles. 

After  a  number  of  years  in  Chicago  he  retvu-ned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, still  associated  with  Mr.  Burnham,  and  on  the  latter's  death  in 
1912  succeeded  to  the  business  of  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Company  in  San 
Francisco.    He  has  done  much  in  the  beautifpng  and  rebuilding  of 
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the  new  San  Francisco  and  was  the  originator  of  the  "Burnham 
plans"  for  the  new  city.  Since  the  fire  he  has  designed  many  notable 
buildings  here,  including  the  First  National  Bank,  the  building  for 
the  regents  of  the  University  of  California,  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
Pacific-Union  Club,  Merchants  Exchange,  the  Cuyler  Lee,  and  the 
Fredericks.  He  was  also  active  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Mills  and 
Chronicle  buildings  and  numei-ous  others,  together  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  magnificent  private  residences.  In  1907  he  was  one  of  ten 
American  architects  invited  by  Senator  Elihu  Root  to  compete  in 
designing  plans  for  a  proposed  Bureau  of  American  Republics  build- 
ing, but  declined  owing  to  the  pressm-e  of  private  business  interests. 
In  1911  he  was  appointed  on  the  architectural  commission  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Company  and  was  made 
chairman  of  the  commission,  in  which  capacity  he  is  now  acting  and 
as  such  will  give  general  supervision  to  the  building  of  the  great  San 
Francisco  fair.  He  is  well  known  in  the  club  circles  of  this  city,  hold- 
ing membership  with  the  Pacific-Union,  University,  Bohemian  and 
Cosmos  Clubs  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Burlingame  Country  Club. 
His  prominence  is  well  merited,  having  come  to  him  in  recognition  of 
developed  powers  that  have  had  their  root  in  broad  study,  close  appli- 
cation and  wide  experience. 


Garret  OTiUiam  iHcCnerne? 

l^^^ARRET  WILLIAM  McENERNEY,  holding  a 
position  of  distinguished  precedence  at  the  bar  of  San 
Francisco,  has  throughout  his  long  connection  with 
legal  interests  worked  along  lines  of  progress  and 
advancement,  winning  a  success  which  makes  his 
.'^v.v^^wwwi^wN,  j,g^.pj.jj  ^jj  important  part  of  the  legal  history  of  the 
state.  He  is  one  of  California's  native  sons,  born  at  Napa,  February 
17,  1865,  his  parents  being  John  and  Margaret  (Gunoude) 
McEnerney.  He  acquired  his  primary  education  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  his  native  city,  attending  from  1871  to  1878,  in 
which  year  he  entered  the  Sacramento  Institute,  conducted  by  the 
Christian  Brothers.  From  there  he  went  in  1880  to  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege at  San  Francisco,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  in  1881.  In  the  following  year  he  took  up  the  study  of  law 
at  Napa  with  the  firm  of  Spencer  &  Henning,  composed  of  Dennis 
Spencer  and  W.  F.  Henning,  with  whom  he  remained  until  Feb- 
ruary 17, 1886,  when  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  superior  court 
of  Napa  county.  On  March  1st,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  and  located  in  San 
Francisco,  where  he  has  made  his  home  since  that  time.  Immediately 
after  his  removal  to  this  city  he  was  employed  in  the  law  office  of 
David  McClure  and  he  continued  this  connection  until  1889,  when  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  former  preceptor,  Dennis  Spencer, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Spencer  &  McEnerney.  This  partnership  con- 
tinued until  1892,  when  the  firm  of  JNIaxwell  &  McEnerney  was  or- 
ganized, Mr.  McEnerney 's  partner  being  George  H.  Maxwell,  a 
well  known  attorney.  In  1893  Mr.  McEnerney  united  his  interests 
with  three  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  in  the  city  and  the  firm 
of  Stanley,  Hayes,  McEnerney  &  Bradley  was  formed.  This  con- 
tinued until  189.5,  when  Mr.  McEnerney  withdrew  and  has  since  been 
conducting  his  practice  alone.  He  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  foremost  attorneys  in  the  city  and  state,  a  man  of  penetrating  and 
incisive  qualities  of  mind  and  possessed  of  the  broad  general  ability 
which  commands  success.  He  has  appeared  in  many  of  the  most 
prominent  cases  held  before  the  courts  and  has  conducted  them  ably 
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and  with  remarkable  success,  his  professional  knowledge  and  com- 
plete comprehension  of  the  true  meaning  and  purpose  of  law  and 
government  influencing  all  of  his  work. 

The  ne^^^  city  of  San  Francisco,  a  city  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
fh*e  of  1906,  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  enthusiastic,  able  and  coui'ageous 
men  who  furthered  by  their  active  support,  encouragement  and  comi- 
cil  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  upbuilding.  Among  them  Garret 
W.  McEnerney  stands  preeminent  by  reason  of  his  wise,  con- 
scientious and  able  work,  his  advice  to  the  people  of  the  city  and  his 
well  directed  activities  in  guiding  the  municipality  safely  through  that 
time  of  stress.  The  earthquake  and  fire  of  April,  1906,  destroyed  all 
the  public  records  of  title  to  real  property  in  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco.  This  condition  of  affairs  called  for  immediate  action 
of  some  kind  and  in  convening  the  special  session  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture which  assembled  June  2,  1906,  Governor  Pardee  named  as  one 
of  the  subjects  to  be  considered  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  records  and  reestablishing  and  quieting  title  to 
real  property  in  cases  where  the  public  records  had  been  destroyed. 
In  the  work  which  followed  and  in  the  passage  of  the  act,  Mr. 
McEnerney  was  one  of  the  greatest  individual  forces.  He  has  many 
claims  to  respect,  esteem  and  lasting  honor  among  the  people  of  San 
Francisco,  but  his  name  will  probably  survive  longest  in  the  city's 
history  as  the  author  of  the  McEnernej^  act,  bj'  which  he  saved  the 
municipality  from  great  loss  and  protected  it  against  further  disaster. 
Its  validity  was  immediately  assailed  but  its  constitutionality  was 
sustained  by  the  supreme  court  of  California  and  later  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  In  less  stirring  times  also  Mr.  Mc- 
Enerney has  never  neglected  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  his  influence 
has  always  been  a  tangible  force  for  good  in  the  community. 

ISIr.  McEnerney  has  been  twice  mai-ried.  He  first  wedded  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hogan,  a  daughter  of  John  S.  and  Ellen  (Barrett)  Hogan. 
His  first  wife  passed  away  September  25,  1900,  and  on  April  14,  1903, 
he  wedded  Miss  Genevieve  Green  a  daughter  of  Will  S.  and  Jose- 
phine Armstrong  (Davis)  Green. 

Mr.  McEnerney  is  a  democrat  in  his  political  views  and  socially 
is  affiliated  with  the  Pacific-Union,  the  University,  the  Bohemian  and 
the  Olympic  Clubs  of  San  Francisco.  In  1901  he  was  appointed  a 
regent  of  the  University  of  California  and  is  still  ably  sei-ving  in  that 
capacity.  During  the  entire  period  of  his  residence  here  he  has  stood 
as  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  civic  growi:h  and  development,  an 
element  in  the  establishment  and  promotion  of  many  movements  of 
reform  and  progress,  a  force  in  expansion,  a  high-minded  and  public- 
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spirited  citizen.  A  man  of  broad  and  varied  interests,  he  possesses 
the  faculty  of  making  them  separately  effective  and  of  coordinating 
them  into  a  powerful  force  in  the  city's  life.  He  has  achieved  prom- 
inence and  splendid  success  but  the  most  envious  could  not  grudge  him 
his  prosperity,  so  worthily  has  it  been  won,  so  well  used. 


Joljn  Jlenrp  illiller 

JOHN  HENRY  MILLER,  who  has  practiced  patent 
law  in  twenty-six  states  in  the  Union  and  who  is  today 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuously  successful 
men  in  this  hne  of  work  in  San  Francisco,  was  born 
in  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Augxist  26,  1854.  He  is  a 
son  of  William  A.  and  Margaret  A.  (Henry)  Miller, 
both  representatives  of  fine  old  American  families.  The  paternal  line 
was  founded  in  "Virginia  before  the  Revolutionary  war  and  its  mem- 
bers were  prominent  in  that  state  for  many  generations.  The  great- 
grandfather of  the  subject  of  this  review,  Thomas  Miller,  was  in  the 
Continental  army  under  General  Greene  and  was  wounded  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Cowpens.  His  son,  Samuel  T.  Miller,  retained  his  residence  in 
Virginia  and  there  became  an  educator  of  much  local  note,  conducting 
a  school  for  boys  where  many  of  the  most  celebrated  Virginia  gentle- 
men received  their  first  training.  On  the  maternal  side  jMr.  Miller  has 
an  even  more  distinguished  ancestry,  being  a  great-grandson  of  the 
famous  Patrick  Henry,  his  mother,  Margaret  Henry,  being  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  Henry,  son  of  Patrick  Henry. 

John  Henry  jVIiller  acquired  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Virginia  and  was  later  graduated  from  Richmond  College, 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1874.  For  one  year  he 
taught  school  in  his  native  state,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  came  west 
to  California  and  here  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Shasta  county 
and  conducted  also  a  private  class  in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  ener- 
getic, enthusiastic  and  ambitious  for  success  in  law,  Avhich  he  had 
determined  to  make  his  hfe  profession.  Accordingly,  he  studied  at 
night  and  made  such  rapid  progress  that  in  1879  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  by  the  supreme  court  after  an  examination  in  open  competition. 
He  entered  the  offices  of  Pringle  &  Hayne  as  a  clerk  and  worked  in 
their  interests  for  one  year,  after  which  he  determined  to  begin  his  inde- 
pendent career.  After  spending  some  time  alone  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  J.  P.  Langhorne  and  the  firm  of  Langhorne  &  Miller 
became  well  known.  Mr.  Miller  later  identified  himself  with  Estee, 
Fitzgerald  &  Miller  and  when  this  association  was  discontinued,  formed 
his  present  partnership  with  Mr.  White  under  the  firm  name  of  Miller 
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&  White.  For  many  years  he  has  made  a  specialty  of  patent  law  and 
has  won  some  notable  victories  in  this  field.  He  has  studied  every 
detail  connected  with  it  in  an  exhaustive  manner  and  is  today  ranked 
among  the  experts  in  this  branch  of  the  profession  and  among  the  men 
whose  opinions  are  standard  authorities.  He  has  practiced  in  twenty- 
six  states  in  the  Union,  some  of  his  best  work  having  been  done  in  the 
interests  of  Mr.  Bowers  in  the  famous  hydraulic  dredger  cases  which 
were  started  in  1887  and  continued  for  fifteen  years  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  handling  of  these  important  matters,  as  in 
the  conduct  of  all  his  legal  business,  Mr.  Miller  displayed  the  pene- 
trating sagacity,  the  comprehensive  general  knowledge  and  the 
remarkable  legal  learning  upon  which  his  success  is  founded.  He  is  a 
close  and  earnest  student  of  the  law,  supplementing  his  knowledge  by 
sound  practical  judgment  and  unusual  business  ability,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence he  has  made  a  most  creditable  record  for  legal  discernment, 
keen  analytical  power  and  inductive  reasoning.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  United  States  supreme  court  in  1888,  on  motion  of  Hon. 
W.  W.  Morrow  and  since  then  has  argued  over  twenty-five  cases  in 
that  tribunal,  among  which  were  the  celebrated  railroad  tax  cases  on 
behalf  of  the  state  of  California,  in  which  over  one  milUon  dollars  were 
recovered  and  collected  for  the  state. 

Mr.  Miller  married  in  San  Jose,  California,  Miss  Susie  Jones,  a 
representative  of  a  very  old  Tennessee  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller 
are  well  known  in  San  Francisco  and  have  made  their  home  the  center 
of  a  charming  social  circle.  Mr.  Miller  belongs  to  the  Bohemian  Club 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  of  San 
Francisco.  He  belongs  also  to  the  Southern  Society  and  the  Vir- 
ginians of  New  York  city,  and  fraternally  is  affiliated  with  Golden 
Rule  Lodge,  No.  34,  F.  &  A.  M.  Along  professional  lines  he  is  iden- 
tified with  the  New  York  County  Lawyers'  Association,  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco,  and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law  of  Washington,  D.  C.  His  ability  in  his  pro- 
fession is  the  outward  expression  of  close  study  and  long  experience 
and  it  places  him  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful  and  prominent  law- 
yers in  San  Francisco. 


)HOMAS  EMORY  ATKINSON,  certified  public 
accountant  of  San  Francisco  and  also  well  known  in 
political  circles,  serving  since  April,  1907,  as  member 
and  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  accountancy,  was 
born  in  Bordentown,  New  Jerse}^  July  1,  1853,  his 
parents  being  Samuel  and  Margaret  E.  (Webster) 
Atkinson.  The  father,  a  resident  of  Baltimore,  Maiyland,  was  a 
representative  of  a  prominent  southern  family.  He  became  a  pioneer 
railroad  man  of  California,  to  which  state  he  removed  in  1863  under 
contract  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  San  Francisco  &  San 
Jose  Railroad.  He  was  afterward  connected  with  the  Napa  Valley 
Railroad  and  various  other  projects  in  this  state  and  Oregon.  In  the 
latter  state  he  was  associated  with  Ben  Holladay,  the  noted  railway 
promoter  and  builder  of  Oregon. 

Thomas  E.  Atkinson  was  a  boy  of  only  ten  years  when  his  parents 
removed  to  San  Francisco  and  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  here 
he  pursued  his  education.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  home, 
prompted  by  the  wanderlust,  and  traveled  extensively,  preferring 
southern  climes.  With  the  completion  of  his  education  he  turned  his 
attention  to  bookkeeping,  and  in  1876  opened  an  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  practical  public  accounting  and  in  1901,  when  a  law  was 
passed  providing  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  to  certified  public 
accountants,  Mr.  Atkinson  received  his  certificate  from  the  examining 
board  and  has  since  followed  his  profession  of  certified  public  account- 
ant in  this  city.  At  different  times  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  government  in  connection  with  the  department  of  war, 
the  department  of  the  interior  and  also  the  treasury  department.  He 
was  a  personal  friend  of  General  Harry  C.  Egbert,  of  the  United 
States  army,  who  died  in  the  Philippines  a  few  years  ago.  Under  the 
general  he  served  at  a  court  martial  in  Arizona  in  1880.  He  installed 
the  double  entry  bookkeeping  system  in  the  San  Francisco  fire  depart- 
ment in  1893  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  public  library  and  city  and 
county  hospital  and  almshouse,  and  was  highly  complimented  by  the 
grand  jury  for  the  capable  manner  in  which  the  work  was  done.  In 
1896  he  made  an  examination  of  the  bank  assessments  of  Alameda 
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county  and  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  for  the  assessors. 
He  has  had  the  handhng  of  accounts  and  financial  matters  of  numer- 
ous large  estates  and  commercial  enterprises  and  has  acted  as  expert 
for  numerous  grand  juries  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere.  He  was 
the  expert  who  investigated  matters  in  connection  with  the  State 
Inv^estment  Insurance  Company,  the  Pacific  Bank  and  the  People's 
Home  Savings  Bank  of  San  Francisco  for  the  grand  jury  in  1894  and 
he  was  expert  for  a  large  number  of  grand  juries  between  1884  and 
1896. 

]Mr.  Atkinson  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  prominent  figure  on 
the  stage  of  political  activity  and  has  done  much  to  promote  the  gro\\i:h 
and  further  the  interests  of  the  republican  party  in  California.  He 
acted  as  minute  clerk  of  the  assembly  of  the  state  legislature  in  1885 
and  through  the  extra  session  of  1886.  He  was  engrossing  clerk  of 
the  assemblj'  session  of  1895  and  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  in  the 
thirtj'-sixth  session  of  the  state  legislature  in  1905,  acting  as  speaker 
pro  tem.  of  the  assembly  for  that  year.  During  the  extra  session  of 
the  thirty-sixth  assembly  in  1906  he  was  its  speaker.  In  April,  1907, 
he  was  called  to  the  position  of  member  and  secretary  of  the  state  board 
of  accountancy  and  so  continues  to  the  present  writing.  His  political 
allegiance  has  always  been  given  to  the  republican  party,  for  he  deems 
its  principles  essential  factors  in  good  government.  Several  times 
he  has  been  secretary  of  republican  conventions  of  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco.  He  has  also  been  a  director  at  various  commercial, 
industrial  and  fraternal  organizations  and  his  cooperation  can  always 
be  counted  upon  to  further  or  support  any  movements  which  he  deems 
an  element  in  general  progress  and  improvement.  At  all  times  he  is 
actuated  by  a  public-spirited  devotion  to  the  general  good.  In  1905 
he  was  made  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  state  of  California  at  the 
Lews  and  Clark  Exposition  held  in  Portland  and  in  1906  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  first  relief  work  done  in  San  Francisco  after  the  great 
catastrophe  of  1906. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1895,  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Atkinson  was 
married  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Staniar,  the  daughter  of  English  people 
and  the  representative  of  an  old  English  family.  They  have  one 
child,  Muriel  E.,  at  home.  A  son  by  a  former  marriage,  Harold  L., 
is  in  business  as  a  manufacturing  druggist  in  San  Francisco. 


Cbtoarb  ^icfeett  t^anbertoofe 

[DWARD  PICKETT  VANDERCOOK,  active  in 
the  real-estate  field  of  San  Francisco,  his  native  city, 
where  he  has  won  a  large  clientele,  was  born  January- 
Si,  1864,  his  parents  being  Frederick  Augustus  and 
and  Emily  M,  (Oatman)  Vandercook.  In  the  pater- 
nal line  the  ancestry  dates  back  to  the  settlement  of 
New  Amsterdam  by  the  Dutch,  although  the  record  of  the  first  two 
generations  in  America  has  been  lost.  The  branch  of  the  family  of 
which  Edward  P.  Vandercook  is  a  representative  is  descended  from 
Michael  Vandercook,  who  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  November  10, 
1719.  He  married  Cornelia  Van  Ness,  who  was  born  in  1721  and 
was  a  descendant  of  Aneke  Jans,  whose  estate  included  the  site  of 
Trinity  church  in  New  York  city.  In  May,  1763,  with  his  family, 
Michael  Vandercook  settled  on  what  became  known  as  Cook's  Patent, 
in  Rensselaer  county.  New  York,  and  thereafter  laid  out  the  village 
of  Cooksborough,  in  which  he  remained  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1786.  Of  his  eight  children  Simon  Vandercook,  who  was  born  Au- 
gust 17,  1749,  was  married  about  1773  to  Li\'inia  Van  der  HofF,  who 
was  bom  May  5,  1754.  Simon  Vandercook  served  as  a  major  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  at  which  time  his  name  was  upon  the  rolls  as 
Simon  V.  D.  Cook.  His  son,  Michael  S.  Vandercook,  was  born  April 
8, 1774,  served  with  the  rank  of  major  in  the  War  of  1812  and  passed 
away  February'  17,  1852.  He  had  been  married  three  times.  On  the 
27th  of  August,  1792,  he  wedded  Mehitabel  Haskins,  who  became  the 
mother  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Following  her  death  he  was 
married,  December  14,  1806,  to  Miss  Sally  Eddy,  who  died  in  1823, 
leaving  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  In  1825  Michael  S.  Vandercook 
wedded  Mrs.  Betsey  (Roberts)  Pickett,  who  was  born  September  4, 
1784,  and  died  October  28,  1865,  after  becoming  the  mother  of  two 
sons:  Roberts  and  Frederick  Augustus.  Roberts  Vandercook  came 
to  California  in  1849  and  for  eleven  years  was  variously  engaged  in 
mining,  prospecting  and  merchandising,  conducting  a  miners'  store 
at  Long  Bar  in  Yuba  county.  He  made  several  trips  between  Cali- 
fornia and  the  east,  but  in  1861  settled  permanently  at  San  Francisco, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
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Frederick  Augustus  Vandercook,  the  father  of  Edward  P.  Van- 
dercook,  was  bom  at  or  near  Cooksborough,  in  Rensselaer  county, 
New  York,  September  28,  1829,  and  in  young  manhood  removed 
to  Wisconsin,  whence  he  came  to  California  in  1852.  He  joined  his 
brother  Roberts  at  Long  Bar,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  and  in 
conducting  a  general  store  until  January,  1861.  In  the  meantime 
he  made  a  trip  to  the  east  and  married.  In  1861  he  removed  to 
California,  where  he  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business  to  the  time 
of  his  death  on  the  29th  of  March,  1871.  He  married  Emily  M. 
Oatman  of  Rochester,  New  York,  who  is  descended  in  the  maternal 
line  from  Roger  Williams,  her  mother  having  in  her  maidenhood 
been  Miss  Lucy  A.  Williams.  Following  the  death  of  her  husband 
Mrs.  Vandercook  removed  to  Evanston,  Illinois.  Their  children  were 
two  in  number:  Robert  Oatman  and  Edward  Pickett. 

Edward  Pickett  Vandercook  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  San 
Francisco  and  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  in  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity of  the  latter  citj^  prior  to  entering  Amherst  College  at  Amherst, 
Massachusetts.  In  1883  he  returned  to  Cahfornia  and  was  variously 
employed  for  several  years.  In  1886  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
real-estate  business,  becoming  one  of  the  firm  of  Jackson  &  Vander- 
cook, wliich  continued  until  1889,  since  which  time  Mr.  Vandercook  has 
conducted  liis  operations  alone,  maintaining  a  general  investment  and 
real-estate  business.  His  operations  have  been  conducted  extensively 
and  he  is  the  owner  of  much  valuable  property  in  various  parts  of  the 
state.  He  has  largely  handled  subdivision  properties  in  Alameda 
and  San  Mateo  counties,  and  has  also  dealt  quite  extensively  in  oil 
lands.  He  likewise  has  large  mining  and  power  interests  and  is  a 
director  and  manager  of  numerous  mining  propositions  in  California 
and  Nevada.  He  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Clear  Lake 
Power  project  and  is  interested  in  other  enterprises  of  similar  nature. 
His  activities  have  been  an  important  feature  in  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  state,  for  while  his  labors  have  brought  him  a  substan- 
tial and  gratifying  measure  of  success  they  have  also  contributed 
liberally  to  general  prosperity  and  to  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  California.  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Vandercook  that 
he  accomplishes  what  he  undertakes,  for  when  one  avenue  of  oppor- 
tunity seems  closed  he  seeks  out  another  path  which  will  lead  to  the 
desired  goal.  His  methods  are  such  as  to  win  for  him  general  con- 
fidence and  his  business  integrity,  as  well  as  indefatigable  energj^  and 
unfaltering  enterprise  stand  as  an  unquestioned  fact  in  his  career. 
On  the  27th  of  December,  1909,  Mr.  Vandercook  was  married 
in  Nevada  City,  Cahfornia,  to  Catherine  Brown,  of  Berkeley,  who 
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was  born  in  this  state.    They  have  one  child,  Earl  B.,  and  by  a  former 
marriage  Mr.  Vandercook  has  a  son,  Elliot  V. 

Mr.  Vandercook  gives  his  political  allegiance  to  the  republican 
party  and  is  an  active  supporter  thereof,  although  not  an  office-seeker. 
He  belongs  to  the  Beta  Theta  Pi,  a  college  fraternity,  and  holds  mem- 
bership in  Brooklyn  Lodge,  No.  225,  F.  &  A.  M.  and  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution.  He  has  back  of  him  an  ancestry  honorable 
and  distinguished,  figuring  in  connection  with  the  military  liistory  of 
the  country,  and  his  own  record  shows  an  equal  loyalty  and  support 
of  national  interests  although  the  hour  has  never  demanded  from 
him  mihtarv  aid. 
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